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EXPOSITION  PIONEEREO  BY  OAILY  NEWS 

SHAHERS  AHENOANCE  RECOROS 

jeeTraV’’ 


A  view  of  one  of  the  many  crowds  that  attended  the  Daily  News  10th  International 
Travel  Exposition.  Phil  Baker,  master  of  ceremonies,  is  shown  in  foreground. 


In  May,  1936,  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
originated  and  sponsored  the  first  Interna¬ 
tional  Travel  EIxposition  ever  to  be  launched 
by  an  American  newspaper.  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  three  war  years,  this 
EIxposition  has  been  an  annual  attraction. 
Steadily  expanding  as  travel  itself  expanded, 
it  set  the  pattern  for  travel  promotion  in 
the  N/fiddle  West  and  throughout  the  nation. 

And  its  growth  continues. 

For,  in  April  1948,  with  the  staging 


of  the  10th  development  of  this  unique 
travel  show,  a  new  high  in  attendance 
records  was  achieved. 

Conspicuous  also,  as  a  corollary,  has 
been  the  increased  interest  in  Daily  News 
Travel  Pages  as  well  as  the  fact  that  in 
1948  .  .  .as  in  every  year  since  1935 
...  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  been  the 
first  newspaper  in  Chicago  in  the  amount 
of  total  hotel,  resort  and  transportation 
advertising. 


From  Daily  News 
of  April  16. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
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TOPS  IN  NEW  YORK’S 
TOP-BRACKET  SUBURBS 


YORK 


BERGEN 


NASSAO 


More  Journal- Americans  Are  Sold  In  New  York’s 
8  Best  Suburban  Counties  Than  All  Other 
•Metropolitan  Evening  Papers  Combined 


Percent  of  Evening 
Papers  Sold  in  8  Best 
Suberbon  Counties 


NATIONAUr  MUmiNTlO  »r 

MtAAiT  ADYtnrumc  siA^tci 


the  twenty  counties  in  the  New  York 
A.B.C.  SO  mile  suburban  zone  eight  stand 
out  as  having  the  greatest  sales  potential. 
They  are  closest  to  the  metropolitan  area; 
have  72%  of  the  suburban  population;  buy 
73%  of  all  retail  goods;  pay  82°/o  of  sub¬ 
urban  income  tax  returns.  Included  in  the 
group  is  the  world's  richest  suburban  com¬ 
munity — Westchester  County! 

In  this  lush  market  of  higher-income  families 
the  Journal  •  American  is  by  far  the  most 
widely  sold  metropolitan  evening  newspaper 


. . .  more  than  all  other  evening  papers  com¬ 
bined.  Significantly,  the  Journal  -  American 
outsells  its  competition  here  to  an  even 
greater  degree  than  in  the  city  proper. 

Journal -American  leadership  in  New  York's 
"blue  chips"  counties  confirms  the  point: 
never  discount  quality  just  because  it  comes 
in  quantity.  A  newspaper  with  the  strong 
popular  appeal  of  the  Joumal-American  . . . 
over  700,000  readers  doily  .  .  .  plays  a  dom¬ 
inant  role  in  the  plans  for  better  living  among 
all  kinds  of  people. 


Journal  American 


Kite 


Tails  Carry 
Sales  Tale 


Flyirijg  a  kite  is  one  of  tlie  first  joint  projects  where  father 
anti  son  team  up  to  impress  mother.  Hvery  hite  in  the  shy  is 
lihe  a  prouti  banner  proclaiming  a  family  achievement. 

For  advertisers  they  are  a  tal  isman  of  a  better  marhet,  for 
families  are  always  buying.  *1  hey  are  a  constant  marhet  for  all 
^ootls  anti  youn^  families  in  the  process  of  accumulation  huy 
more  of  cverytUing. 

In  Chicago,  tlie  Heraltl -American  is  the  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  t>n-the-way-up  families.  It  is  their  hind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  their  favorite  features, 

^ives  them  greater  news  coverage  tpiichly  and  concisely. 

In  Chicago,  yt>u  sell  mt>re  by  advertising  in  the 
Herald- American  because  it  goes  into  tlie  home,  reaches  and 
sells  the  whole  family. 

\  ou  can  jirofitahly  influence  the  purchases  of  over 
500,()()()  families  each  evening  and  more  than  a  million  on 
5'untlay  by  placing  your  advertising  in  the 


e^Uca^  HERALD-AMERICAN 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together! 


Here’s  one  of  the  stiffest 
BOOKS  OF  RULES  in  the  country! 


It  Protects  Your  Safety  on  Americans  Streets  and  Highways 


When  a  track  driver  climbs  on  his  truck,  he  becomes  a  public  servant.  And 
as  a  public  servant,  his  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  safety  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Even  before  he  has  earned  the  right  to  sit  behind  his  wheel  he  has  had  to 
pass  a  series  of  tests,  so  difficult  that  probably  not  1  motorist  in  10  could 
pass.  Your  "Big  Brother”  of  the  open  road  is  a  safe  driver.  He  knows,  from 
training  and  experience,  that  "safety  is  no  accident!" 

You  know  from  personal  experience  how  truck  drivers  dim  their  lights 
for  )  ou  . . .  how  they  let  you  pass  the  moment  it’s  safe  . . .  how  they  give  yoil 
every  possible  "break”  to  ease  your  strain  of  driving. 

Since  trucks  must  roll,  we  make  it  our  business  to  develop  the  safest 
drivers  in  the  world! 


This  target  on  a  truck 
shows  that  the  com¬ 
pany  and  driver  are  pledged  to  cour¬ 
tesy  and  safety  on  the  road.  They  are 
taking  active  part  in  the  National 
Courtesy  and  Safety  Campaign  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  .  .  .  American  Trucking 
Associations. 


THE  AmbucanThucking  INDUSTRY 

AMWtCAM  raUCKMO  AttPOATIONS.  WAtMtM«fOM  4.  C 
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Wisconsin's  farm  lands  and  buildings  alone  are  valued  at  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars,  according  to  the  Farm  Census  of  1945,  and  farm  machinery  and  implements 
account  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  more. 


In  this  great  dairy  state  are  177,000  farms  with  an  average  value  of  $9,663 — more  than 
the  national  average  by  $867.  Wisconsin  farmers  are  prosperous  farmers.  They  not 
only  have  better-than-average  farms,  but  these  farrris  give  them  better  than  average 
incomes  which.  In  1947,  totaled  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 


Wisconsin  has  $1,717,180,000  In  Farm  Values 


Consider  the  newspaper  line-up  In  Wisconsin  and  you'll  discover  there  are  38  evening 
dailies  but  only  ONE  big  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Here's  a  newspaper  that  has  gained  in  acceptance  year  after  year  until  now.  It  has 
more  than  160,000  daily  reader  families,  more  than  300,000  Sunday  reader  families 
concentrated  in  the  cities  and  richer  farming  areas  of  the  Badger  State. 


If  you  want  to  make  a  name  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin,  take  advantage  •  of  thl3 
constantly  Increasing  influence  of  the  only  BIG  morning  newspaper  in  this  great  state, 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
DATA  SHEETS  ON  . 
WISCONSIN  MARKET 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


Recently  published  is  a  com- 
pcehenslve  report  on  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Market  Data  factors.  It  Is 
yours  for  the  asking.  If  you'd 
like  a  copy  write  today  to  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  or  contact 
any  office  of  Moloney,  Regan 
&  Schmitt,  Inc. 


The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  With 

A  Hsarst  N«wspap>«r-»N«tl«ii«lty  M*l*ii*y,  A  ftkialM 


Transportation  Building 
Washington  6.  D.  C. 


WILLIAM  T.  FARICY 
PRESIDENT 


May  4,  1948 


To  the  PRESS  and  RADIO: 


Subject;  RAILROAD  RATES 

Rates  and  fares  are  the  prices  at  which  railroads  sell 
their  services.  These  prices  are  higher  now,  in  dollars  and  cents, 
than  they  were  before  the  war  but  as  compared  with  most  other  prices, 
they  are  distinctly  lower. 

The  increase  since  1939  in  the  prices  at  which  railroads 
sell  their  freight  services  has  been  only  about  half  as  much  as  the 
percentage  by  which  railroad  wage  rates  and  the  prices  of  railroad 
materials,  supplies  and  fuel  have  gone  up.  In  passenger  service, 
the  increase  in  selling  prices  has  been  only  one-fourth  as  much  as 
the  average  increase  in  the  prices  and  wages  which  railroads  must  pay. 

Increases  in  railroad  rates  are  effects,  not  causes.  Rail 
rates  were  no  higher  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  in  many  instances  were 
lower,  than  when  war  began.  Subsequent  increases  came  after  and  not 
before  the  increases  in  the  prices  of  other  things.  Indeed,  there  are 
few  commodities  or  services  for  which  the  increase  in  price  since  1939 
has  been  so  little,  or  so  late. 


Experience  has  shown  that  poor  and  inadequate  transportation 
is  costly,  no  matter  how  low  the  rate  might  be,  while  good  and  adequate 
transportation  is  worth  what  it  costs.  The  foundation  of  good  trans¬ 
portation  is  good  plant  and  equipment.  That  requires  investment,  and 
investment  depends  upon  earnings  or  the  prospect  of  earnings. 


The  best  way,  and  indeed  the  only  sure  way,  to  have  better 
transportation  in  the  future  is  to  give  railroads  a  chance  now  to  make 
earnings  sufficient  to  meet  today’s  costs  —  such  earnings  as  will 
justify  and  encourage  continued  investment  in  the  better  railroad 
plant  and  facilities  which  are  the  one  sound  foundation  of  better 
service  at  the  most  economical  cost  in  the  days  to  come. 


(AJvcrtisim,iit) 
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423,204 

DETROIT  DAILY  TIMES 

THE  GREATEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DETROIT  TIMES 


☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 
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The  Detroit  Times  —  (Both  Daily  and  Sunday)  —  Likewise  Has 
The  LARGEST  HOME  DELIVERED  Circulation  In  Its  History, 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 

i  631,248  ; 


☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 
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DETROIT  SUNDAY  TIMES 

THE  GREATEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DETROIT  TIMES 

The  Greatest  Sunday  Circulation  of 
Any  Detroit  or  Michigan  Newspaper^ 


☆  ☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆☆ 


☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 

☆ 
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These  are  the  average  net  paid  circulation  figures  of 
The  Detroit  Times  for  the  six-month  period  ended  March  31,  1948 — 
as  submitted  to  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


The  MTRm  TIMS 

8  s  ....  A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  •  s  s 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  lY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Big  results  from  little  ads  do  grow . . 

Advertising  success  isn't  always  a  matter  of  size. 

Proof?  Here  it  is: 

IF  YOU  UU 

FOKER  ^ 

TmII  INia 

CUBOKER^^^V 


INCOME  FOR  1948 

20  DIVIDEND  PAYIND 
STOCKS  SELLIND 
UNDER 

fi4il  MafltaMi 

6reeiifield,lax&Co.: 

P  .  M0mttr  or  Utmrnt  |i 

mKmrtOm  nttliw,  nw.  I 

#  Fwrfc— ti  FlM«b  Rnr  Twk  S  I 


Greenfield,  Lax  &  Co.,  New 
York  investment  specialists, 
ran  a  one-column,  28-line  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  The  New  York 
Times.  The  ad,  with  16  words 
of  copy,  drew  500  inquiries. 


It's  fait,  t«»cinatin9 
and  malics  EVERY 
POKER  HAND 
FROM  A  PAIR  TO 
A  ROYAL  FLUSH! 


^  Am  amaaHamt  9lttf 

CUBOKER  COMPANY 

‘  U  ST.  PAW.  ST. 
■ALTIMOM  S.  MAKVLAND 


A  45-hne  ad  by  the  Cuboker 
Co.  of  Baltimore  in  The  New 
York  Times  Magazine  featiured 
a  poker  dice  set.  Over  200 
orders  were  received  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  Alaska. 


WANTED! 


Sxelusira  distributor  IraaeUaa 
opoB  in  many  citias  to  quad- 
Iliad  salat  raprasantalivai. 
Outstaadinq  naw  ehareical  spa. 
dally  oi  unllmitad  poiantl^ 
lias  sails  diract  to  dry  claan- 
art.  laundrias,  ruq  claonars, 
ale.  Now  baekad  by  larqa 
color  advatlisinq  lo  Itada  witli 
blq  eoasumsr  adyarliilaq  earn, 
paiqn  to  iollow. 

Altaady  proton  lorqa  rapaot 
salat,  should  yiald  hiqh  in. 
coma  lo  qualiliad  lita-wita 
man  or  etqanualion.  For  la* 
lartiaw,  sand  eompialo  busi. 
BOSS  history  by  moil  only, 
ploasa,  to  our  odyartlataf 
aqoaey,  Mortimar  Lawall  Cov 
lac.,  3$$  lasinqtoB  Aot.. 
tf.  T.  C.  jr.  .CA  S4JM. 


A  42-line  ad  placed  in  The 
Times  by  Mortimer  Lowell  Co. 
for  Perma-Septic,  a  dry  clean¬ 
ing  preparation,  resulted  in 
replies  from  not  only  the 
major  cities  throughout  the 
U.  S.,  but  also  Canada,  South 
America  and  South  Africa. 


Small  advertisements  get  big  results  in  The  New  York  Times  .  .  . 
because  with  its  more  than  500,00  0  circulation  weekdays  and  over 
1,000,000  on  Sundays,  The  Times  reaches  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  who  can  buy. 

And  they  do  buy,  buy  a  lot,  buy  more  often — buy  what's  adver¬ 
tised  in  The  New  York  Times.  Which  is  why  The  Times  publishes 
more  advertising  than  any  other  New  York  newspaper, 

iffork 

'•ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT'* 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Research  Chiefs  Favor 
Pooled  Market  Studies 

By  Jerry  Walker 


lilSEARCH  directors  of  leading 
advertising  agencies  assured 
pobMers’  representatives  this 
leek  that  market  surveys  are 
1  valuable  tool  in  getting  linage 
ior  newspapers,  but  they  urged 
ijongly  that  newspapers  should 
■«ol  their  resources  to  get  au- 
totic  data. 

Comparability  of  newspaper 
iurveys  was  stressed  by  a  panel 
of  experts  to  whom  a  series  of 
pertinent  questions  was  posed 
It  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
(iapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives, 
on  May  13. 

Variety  of  Data  Worthless 
The  consensus  of  the  panel 
ns  that  competitive  newspa¬ 
pers  too  often  present  market 
sudies  which  vary  greatly  in 
Mtoique  and  content  and  thus 
become  worthless  to  space  buy- 
es. 

On  the  panel  were  these 
gency  research  chiefs:  Robert 
King  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
itine  t  Osborn;  Dr.  Wallace  H. 
Meek  of  Federal  Agency,  Dr. 
Hans  Zeisel  of  McCann-Erick- 
sn,  and  Dr.  Vergil  Reed  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  All  are 
lembers  of  the  new  research 
advisory  committee  which  is 
cooperating  with  AANR  in  an 
dart  to  eliminate  valueless 
rmdies  and  help  plan  worth¬ 
while  ones. 

Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  &  Son  put  the  questions 
to  the  panel  and  following  is 
the  gist  of  the  discussion: 

Q.  Are  there  any  cases  where 
the  availability  of  market  re¬ 
search  material  has  influenced 
an  advertising  schedule  into  a 
Mvspaper  offering  the  material 
IS  compared  with  newspapers 
50t offering  it?  (In  other  words, 
Hoes  it  Pay?) 

A.  No,  because  the  majority 
ol  papers  offering  market  data 
w  well-established  and  get  on 
schedules  for  other  reasons, 
les,  (or  test  campaigns,  and 
[hen  the  space  buyer  has  con- 
-dence  in  the  data  report.  Not 
3any  specific  cases  where  a 
sa-Tcey  actually  got  business  on 
■Sosyn,  but  a  survey  is  a  strong 
cootributing  factor. 

Dr.  Reed  interposed  his  per- 
»nal  comment  as  to  the  lack 
*  adequate  material  giving 
population  by  counties,  retail 
sales  by  counties,  department 
Sore  trade  figures,  and  family 
-Mme  and  buying  power, 
v-  Is  it  more  important  for 
[  newspaper  in  a  competitive 
oiy  to  direct  its  research  to 

■3ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  f< 


circulation  and  readership  than 
toward  market  data,  product  in¬ 
formation  and  brand  preference? 

A.  The  first  obligation  of  a 
newspaper  is  its  circulation  and 
readership  job.  That’s  what  it 
has  to  sell  and  that’s  what  a 
snace  buyer  needs  to  know. 
However,  it  should  not  occupy 
all  of  a  newspaper’s  research 
funds.  ’The  circulation-reader¬ 
ship  job  can  be  done  neriodical- 
Iv  to  provide  a  selling  tool. 
But.  if  the  paper  can’t  afford  to 
do  both  circulation-readership 
and  market  studies  well,  it 
should  do  only  the  former.  'This 
is  where  pooling  of  resources  is 
advisable  for  market  studies, 
for  if  market  studies  don’t 
agree,  “then  we  doubt  all  of 
them.” 

Tavlor  observed  that  pooling 
wouldn’t  solve  the  problem  for 
newspapers  which  are  alone  in 
their  market. 

Q.  Present  newspaper  list 
building  seems  to  be  by  city 
size  groups  and  sharply  limited 
thereto.  Could  some  research 
by  a  city  of  21,000  population 
enable  it  to  get  on  a  list  that 
stops  at  25,000?  Or  is  such  a 
project  pretty  hopeless? 

A.  Pretty  hopeless. 

Q.  Consumer  studies  cost  up¬ 
wards  of  $10,000.  Is  it  desir¬ 
able  to  have  brand  preference 
and  use  material  available  from 
more  cities  and  if  so,  what  type 
within  reasonable  cost?  Are 
store  distribution  figures  by 
brands  valuable?  Or  retailer’s 
opinions  regarding  brand  pref¬ 
erence? 

Retailers'  Opinions  Are  N.  G. 

A.  Only  the  best  market  sur¬ 
vey  is  desirable.  The  only  real¬ 
ly  good  ones  to  date  are  the 
consumer  panels  and  store 
panels.  This  is  where  pooling 
can  do  a  job.  Consumer  pref¬ 
erence  studies  are  not  very  im¬ 
portant  because  the  questioning 
technique  varies  too  much  from 
city  to  city.  Make  them  strict¬ 
ly  comparable.  We’re  not  in¬ 
terested  in  retailers’  opinions 
but  only  in  objective  distribu¬ 
tion  figures.  Actual  inventory 
checks  have  shown  that  retail¬ 
ers  have  no  notion  what  the 
best-selling  brands  are.  They 
often  think  the  best-sellers  are 
the  products  which  they  order 
2/12th  of  a  dozen  at  a  time, 
because  they  have  to  re-order 
more  frequently.  Besides,  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives  sell 
the  retailer  a  bill  of  goods  as 
to  brand  preference. 

Q.  To  what  extent  is  a  price 
line  analysis  used  as  an  indica- 
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tion  of  the  type  of  market  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  paper? 

A.  Let  the  advertising  men 
get  together  with  their  editors 
and  find  out  why  people  read 
the  paper.  Dr.  Wulfeck:  “I  can 
be  wrong  as  Hell,  but  you  might 
find  that  people  read  a  paper 
for  its  editorial  content.  Ad¬ 
vertising  is  only  incidental.” 

Q.  Is  there  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  area  delineations  (city 
zones  or  retail  trade  areas)? 

A.  The  ABC  zone  idea  is  no 
good  for  anyone.  And  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  a  trading  area. 
Let’s  standardize  on  the  Census 
Bureau’s  metropolitan  district. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  get 
research  directors  and  media 
men  to  agree  on  material? 

A.  The  AANR  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  research  is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  When  the  com¬ 
mittee  puts  its  stamp  of  appro¬ 
val  on  a  market  study  it  will 
win  general  acceptance. 

Q.  Since  employes  of  a  news¬ 
paper  represent  all  brackets, 
why  not  use  this  facility  for 
gathering  data  quickly? 

A.  The  views  of  newspaper 
people  are  not  representative  of 
the  views  of  the  population  at 
large.  Often  they’re  only  a 
straw  in  the  wind.  ’There’s  noth¬ 
ing  sillier  than  the  idea  that 
there  is  an  easy  or  cheap  way 
to  get  sound  research. 


Threat  to  Press 
Is  Cut  from 
Hoffman  Bill 

Washington  —  The  House  of 
Representatives  by  voice  vote 
in  which  there  was  no  audible 
opposition  acted  Thursday  to 
remove  any  possibility  that 
newspapermen  might  be  penal¬ 
ized  under  the  Hoffman  Bill  for 
divulging  information  which  a 
congressional  committee  might 
label  “confidential.” 

The  bill,  as  originally  drawn, 
was  intended  to  force  federal 
agencies  to  make  disclosures  to 
Senate  and  House  committees 
with  the  understanding  that 
anyone  revealing  contents  might 
be  fined  or  jail^ — Congressmen 
and  newspapermen  including. 
It  was  early  decided  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  could  not  be 
constitutionally  held  under  the 
ban  and  an  amendment  by  Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  a 
publisher,  removed  the  threat 
from  the  press. 

However,  anyone  who  divulg¬ 
es  contents  of  a  “confidential” 
memorandum  to  a  reporter 
could  be  penalized  under  the 
House  version,  which  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and,  in  any  event,  faces 
Presidential  veto. 


L.  A.  Point-of-Sale  Study 


Unveiled;  Cost 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times  unzip- 

pered  its  $400,000  research 
package  before  New  York  City 
advertising  buyers  this  week, 
unfolding  a  story  which  tells 
not  only  the  source  of  sale  but 
the  point  of  sale. 

’This  comprehensive  study 
“takes  the  fuzziness  out  of  the 
Los  Angeles  market  for  all 
time,”  said  William  K.  Bowden, 
research  manager  of  the  Times. 

Bowden  and  Emile  Hartford, 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Times,  were  booked  for 
a  series  of  presentation  audi¬ 
ences  with  the  topflight  agency 
and  advertiser  representatives 
in  New  York  Citv.  This  is  the 
first  place  where  the  wraps  have 
been  taken  off  the  massive  pro¬ 
duction  which  complements  and 
broadens  the  Times’  Continuing 
Home  Audit. 

It  took  two  and  a  half  years 
to  do  the  job,  Bowden  said,  and 
U.S.  Business  Census  data  for 
1929,  1933  and  1935  was  used. 
All  of  the  data  for  the  country 
has  since  been  burned,  to  make 
room  for  war  files,  and  no  study 
comparable  to  that  of  the  L.A. 
market  can  be  made  elsewhere, 
Bowden  said. 

“However,”  he  added,  “the 
Times  has  set  a  pattern  which 


$400,000 

can  be  followed  by  other  mar¬ 
kets  as  new  census  data  be¬ 
comes  available,  and  the  Times 
study  will  be  used  in  Washing¬ 
ton  to  push  for  Census  Bureau 
funds.” 

As  a  result  of  the  trends  de¬ 
fined  by  the  Times  study,  Bow¬ 
den  said,  an  accurate  check  can 
be  kept  on  the  population  of 
the  market  without  the  need  for 
a  U.S.  Census  count. 

“The  Country  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les” — title  of  the  presentation — 
can  be  used  with  the  Home 
Audit  which  is  now  on  virtual¬ 
ly  a  current  basis,  reports  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  to  1,616  individ¬ 
uals  and  1,215  firms  each  month 
within  40  days  of  the  audit 
based  on  10,021  reports.  The 
Times  spends  $75,000  a  year  to 
maintain  the  Audit. 

The  master  study,  in  a  book 
too  large  to  be  put  away  in  an 
agency  file,  contains  census 
tracts  and  family  income  data, 
and  sets  forth  answers  to  three 
chief  questions  of  marketers: 
How  much  do  people  in  the 
market  spend?  What  do  they 
spend  it  for?  Where  do  they 
spend  it? 

Decentralization  of  trading  is 
charted  and  local  seasonal  buy¬ 
ing  patterns  are  graphed. 
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Randolph  F  orces 
Plan  to  Seize 
N.  Y.  Scale  Unit 

_  The  WoodrufT  Randolph  fac¬ 
tion  within  the  membership  of 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6.  will  try  to  depose  the 
existing  scale  committee  at  a 
meeting  May  16,  union  sources 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

This  latest  maneuver  in  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  between  the 
union  and  13  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  eventuate  in  a  union  pro¬ 
posal,  different  than  the  one 
publishers  had  accepted  on  April 
15,  which  was  later  withdrawn 
by  the  union  at  Randolph’s  in¬ 
sistence. 

“A  new  pay  scale”  is  expected 
to  be  a  point  presented  by  the 
made-over  scale  committee. 
Thus,  the  way  would  be  opened 
for  the  local  to  call  Randolph 
into  the  negotiations  if  a  stale¬ 
mate  is  reached  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

A  lull  in  proceedings  on  a 
contract  to  replace  the  one  that 
expired  March  31  occurred  this 
week  when  Randolph  left  New 
York  City  and  returned  to  hear¬ 
ings  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Ran¬ 
dolph  declined  to  continue  nego¬ 
tiations  here,  after  he  “discov¬ 
ered”  that  the  contract  terms, 
which  he  and  three  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  board  had 
disapproved,  were  a  proposal  of 
the  local  union  and  not  of  the 
publishers. 

Publishers  had  set  up  emer¬ 
gency  composing  room  opera¬ 
tions  early  this  year  against  the 
possibility  of  a  compositors’ 
walkout.  Compositors,  however, 
remained  on  the  job  as  negotia¬ 
tions  began  between  publishers 
and  Local  No.  6,  head^  by  Lau¬ 
rence  Victory. 

On  April  2,  the  publishers  sub¬ 
mitted  a  proposal,  according  to 
William  C.  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  City,  who,  like  Ran¬ 
dolph.  is  now  in  Washington. 
The  union  committee  found  the 
proposal  unacceptable  and  coun¬ 
tered  with  one  of  its  own,  ap¬ 
proved  by  its  attorney. 

The  union  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  dispatched  to  ITU  head¬ 
quarters  in  Indianapolis,  and 
prepared  for  submission  to  the 
vote  of  local  membership,  Sun¬ 
day,  April  18. 

Randolph  and  the  executive 
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council  dispatched  a  telegram  as¬ 
serting  that  the  terms  did  not 
provide  suffiicent  union  secur¬ 
ity,  nor  take  care  of  other  mat¬ 
ters.  Later,  he  explained  that 
the  union  wanted  jurisdiction  of 
varitype  equipment,  a  proposi¬ 
tion  opposed  by  the  publishers 
on  the  grounds  that,  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law,  machines  can¬ 
not  be  unionized. 

The  Victory  contract,  which 
included  a  pay-scale  raise  of  $9 
a  week  on  day  work  to  a  $99  na¬ 
tional  high,  was  not  submitted  to 
a  vote,  when  a  majority  ap¬ 
proved  a  motion  to  quash. 

Local  No.  6  then  called  for 
help  from  national  ITU. 

Randolph  was  busy  testifying 
at  an  NLRB  hearing  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  from  which  he  got 
leave  last  weekend  to  come  to 
New  York  City  and  aid  negotia¬ 
tors  here. 

Surprised  to  find  that  the  con¬ 
tract  proposal  was  of  union  ori¬ 
gin  he  asked  that  he  and  Elmei 
Brown,.  ITU  national  vicepresi 


dent,  be  placed  in  sole  charge  of 
negotiations.  The  publishers’ 
representative,  Mapel,  indignant¬ 
ly  refused,  insisting  on  negotia¬ 
tion  at  the  “local  level.” 

In  a  subsequent  meeting,  Ran¬ 
dolph  stated  he  would  retire 
from  the  proceedings.  His  state¬ 
ment  rendered  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  position  in  the 
matter.  He  based  a  declaration 
that  no  dispute  exists  on  the  fact 
that  the  membership  of  the 
union,  as  distinguished  from  its 
negotiating  committee  and  local 
officers,  had  adopted  no  pro¬ 
posals. 

Randolph  explained  that  the 
national  officers  could  not  be 
called  in  as  assistant  negotiators 
unless  a  dispute  existed,  which 
happens  only,  he  said,  when: 

“A  proposed  agreement  (a) 
has  been  adopted  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  local  union  (b) 
has  been  approved  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  ITU  as  complying 
with  ITU  laws  and  (c)  has  been 
presented  to  the  publishers.” 


Chicago  Publishers  Bid 
Union  Act  on  Final  Offer 


CHICAGO — A  final  contract 

proposal,  written  after  13 
meetings  between  Chicago 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16,  was  presented  to 
the  union  scale  committee  May 
12  by  the  publishers,  requesting 
that  it  be  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
committee,  John  F.  O’Keefe, 
secretary  of  the  Association, 
stated  that  the  revised  proposal 
reflected  concessions  made  by 
both  sides  since  negotiations 
were  resumed  April  2,  and  also 
contained  additional  conces¬ 
sions  made  by  the  publishers. 

“You  will  notice  that  our 
wage  proposal  has  been  hiked 
from  the  original  offer  of  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $6  per  week  to  $9  per 
week.”  stated  O’Keefe.  “This 
would  make  the  day  scale  $94.50 
per  week,  the  night  and  third 
shift  scale  $100  per  week;  the 
highest  contractual  earnings  in 
the  history  of  our  industry  in 
Chicago,  and  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  country.” 

Among  other  concessions  are: 

1.  Recognition  of  ITU  general 
laws  not  in  conflict  with  law  or 
with  the  contract,  and  limited 
further  “insofar  as  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  laws  does  not 
broaden  contractual  jurisdiction 
of  the  union  or  grant  to  the 
union  any  conditions  heretofore 
not  subject  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining.” 

It  is  further  provided  that  any 
dispute  as  to  “application  or  in¬ 
terpretation  of  general  laws,  or 
any  conflict  between  general 
laws  and  the  law,  or  provisions 
of  the  contract,”  shall  be  arbi¬ 
trated. 

2.  Acceptance  of  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  clause.  The  Association 
had  taken  the  position  that  re¬ 
production  was  “feather-bed¬ 
ding”  and  an  economic  waste. 

3.  Restoration  of  slipboard  pri¬ 
ority  in  hiring  and  laying  off. 
Publishers  had  originally  sug¬ 


gested  that  in  exceptional  cases, 
experience  and  aptitude,  as  well 
as  seniority,  should  be  consid¬ 
ered. 

4.  Priority-on-shifts.  The  as¬ 
sociation  had  pointed  out  that 
the  right  of  existing  employes 
to  claim  situations  in  priority 
had  been  devastating  to  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  composing  rooms. 
The  revised  priority-on-shifts 
clause  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
publishers,  preserve  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  priority-on-shifts,  and 
not  interfere  seriously  with  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

5.  'Time  and  one-half  for  off- 
day  work.  The  association  had 
proposed  that  the  overtime  rate 
shall  be  paid  for  off-day  work 
only  when  five  shifts  had  al¬ 
ready  been  worked  at  straight 
time  during  a  work  week. 

6.  Struck  work.  Publishers 
had  originally  eliminated  a 
struck  work  clause,  but  the  new 
proposal  provides  for  such  a 
clause  insofar  as  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  by  law. 

7.  Vacation  credits.  ’The  asso¬ 
ciation  conceded  continuance  of 
the  practice  of  paying  vacation 
credits  to  typographical  work¬ 
ers  even  though  they  have 
ceased  to  be  available  as  em¬ 
ployes  of  a  particular  employer. 

Other  provisions  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  proposal  include  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  union’s  juris¬ 
diction  over  work  performed  by 
its  members  prior  to  the  strike 
on  Nov.  24,  1947,  except  for  a 
small  amount  of  unskilled  work 
which  is  to  be  performed  by 
office  boys.  The  contract  does 
not,  however,  provide  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  such  operations  as 
vari-typing,  graphotyping  and 
similar  processes. 

Operation,  authority  and  con¬ 
trol  of  composing  rooms  would 
be  vested  in  the  employer 
through  his  representative,  the 
foreman,  who  shall  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union,  and  who  shall 
hire  all  employes  for  work  in 
the  composing  room,  including 

EDITOR  (S 


apprentices,  and  all  applies 
shall  be  interviewed  and  » 
proved  by  him  before  postii 
their  names  for  priority  lis^ 
Membership  or  non-membei^ 
in  a  labor  organization  shalj^ 
be  a  factor  in  such  hiring. 

“We  hope  that  these  contet 
sions  will  settle  the  controverr 
which  brought .  on  the  strike," 
stated  O’Keefe  in  his  letter  tt 
the  union.  “The  publishers  m 
anxious  to  have  a  prompt  settle 
ment.  They  hope  that  the  mea 
bers  of  your  union  will  retur 
to  employment  in  the  newspape 
composing  rooms,  resuminii 
relationship  which  has  c* 
tinned  for  many  decades.” 

When  reporters  asked  John; 
Pilch,  CTU  president,  if  a  ipe 
cial  meeting  would  be  called  K 
consider  the  publishers’  pu 
posals,  he  replied: 

“I  have  no  information  k 
any  scab  newspapers.” 

CTU’s  regular  meeting  !■ 
scheduled  for  May  30. 

New  Dispute  In  Texas 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  Tex. -file 

Corpus  Christi  Caller  -  Time 
has  been  published  withme 
union  printers  following  a  walk 
out  May  7  in  a  dispute  over  ux 
of  teletypesetter  copy  supplid 
from  another  city. 

About  40  members  of  Local 
528,  and  seven  or  eight  girl  op 
erators,  holding  union  caii, 
left  their  jobs  or  were  fired.  No 
strike  was  actually  called. 

Pressmen  and  stereotypen 
stayed  on  the  job,  and  advertii 
ing,  circulation  and  editorial 
workers  helped  in  the  comp* 
ing  room. 

The  dispute  centered  on  plan 
announced  by  Publisher  Conwij 
Craig  to  hook  up  the  Corpus 
Christi  newspaper  with  a  tell 
typesetter  circuit  linking  the 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times  and 
Abilene  Reporter-News. 

Craig  declined  a  union  re 
quest  to  defer  putting  his  pre 
viously  discussed  plans  into  op 
eration  until  an  ITU  organlre 
could  be  summoned  for  furtha 
discussion. 

Gilbert  Vetters,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Caller-Times,  tool 
charge  in  the  composing  room 
after  Robert  Dunkerly,  comp* 
ing  room  foreman,  resigned 
When  Vetters  was  asked  ^ 
printers  if  he  intended  to  join 
the  union,  and  said  no,  mostd 
the  printers  left  their  jobs. 

The  Corpus  Christi,  San  An 
gelo  and  Abilene  newspapers 
are  members  of  the  Harte-Hanks 
chain.  The  Abilene  paper  to 
been  published  regularly  witt 
new  non-union  help  since  the 
walkout  there  some  time  ago. 


E&P  CALENDAR 
May  16-18  —  Institute  (rf 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus,  O. 

May  21-22  — Doyle  L- 
Buckles  1st  annual  Memoriw 
Press  Institute,  University  of 
Alabama,  Tuscaloosa. 

May  21-22  Conference  of 
Pacific  Coast  Chapters  Sigm* 
Delta  Chi,  Marine  OflSceri 
Club,  San  Francisco. 

May  21-22— North  and  W 
Texas  Press  Association,  meet 
ing.  Hotel  Angelina,  Lufkia 
Texas. 
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{Newsprint  Lack  Seen 
Hampering  Freedom 


WASHINGTON  —  A  conference 

nport  telling  of  persistent  op- 
pidtion  to  freedom  of  the  press 
^  radio  by  the  Soviet  Union 
ed  the  deplorable  shortage  of 
enprint  in  war-torn  countries 
Iroughout  the  world  was  re- 
eaed  here  by  the  United  States 
^dilation  to  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In- 
tomation. 

The  conference  took  place  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
Karch  23  to  April  21,  with  42 
nations  participating.  In  a  re¬ 
port  released  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  the  U.S.  delegation 
spied  a  resolution,  along  with 
36  other  nations,  appealing  to 
•Jie  press  and  radio  of  the  world 
to  serve  “the  aims  of  under- 
itanding  and  peace  by  accom¬ 
plishing  their  task  in  a  spirit  of 
accuracy,  fairness  and  responsi- 
biliV.”  It  expresses  the  con¬ 
viction  that  only  a  free  press 
can  greatly  contribute  to  coun- 
‘iracting  propaganda  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  of  racial,  national  or  re- 
lipous  discrimination. 

The  report  said  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellite  nations 
Hide  it  clear  throughout  the 
conference  they  would  not  “pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  direction  of  greater 
ireedom  of  the  press."  Aextord- 
ing  to  the  American  delegation. 


the  Soviet  fought  “for  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  other  countries  of  a 
State-controlled  press  system, 
with  governments  deciding  what 
is  true  and  what  is  false,  what 
is  friendly  and  what  unfriend¬ 
ly.” 

Freedom  of  the  press  through¬ 
out  the  world,  the  report  said, 
is  being  hampered  by  a  shortage 
of  newsprint.  The  delegation 
pointed  out  the  United  States 
consumes  61%  of  the  total  news¬ 
print  supply  of  the  world,  while 
many  of  the  war-torn  nations  do 
not  have  enough  to  maintain 
their  newspapers. 

“Effective  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion — with  all  that  it  connotes 
for  the  democratic  way  of  life,” 
the  report  said,  “is  impossible 
on  both  the  national  and  inter¬ 
national  planes  in  the  case  of 
countries  suffering  from  crip¬ 
pling  deficiencies  in  the  sinews 
of  communication.  A  two-way 
flow  of  information  between 
peoples  cannot  be  undertaken 
without  radio  equipment,  film 
projectors,  and  printing  presses. 
A  free  press  cannot  thrive  with¬ 
out  newsprint.” 

Australicm  Idea  Hit 

SIR  LLOYD  DUMAS,  president 

of  the  Australian  Newspaper 
Council,  charged  this  week  that 


rEXT  OF  REPORT  BY  UNITED  STATES 

{HEREWITH  is  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 


■«ton  at  ueneva,  as  presented 
George  Marshall.) 

This  is  the  unanimous  report 
of  the  United  States  Delegates 
to  the  United  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  which  ended  a  fortnight 
ago. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  six  of 
us  that  this  Conference  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  that  has 
been  running  against  freedom 
throughout  much  of  the  world. 
It  is  our  conviction  that  in  the 
future  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  take  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  in  this  field  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression.  Only 
thus  can  we  carry  through  on 
the  constructive  achievements 
by  the  Conference.  Only 
thus  can  we  remain  vigilant 
against  the  dangers  this  Confer¬ 
ence  has  helped  to  expose. 

The  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information  was  held  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland,  from  March 
23  to  April  21.  1948.  It  was 
called  in  accordance  with  a 
cesolution  adopted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Na 
tions  in  1946.  This  resolution 
jas  initiated  by  General  Carlos 
P  Romulo,  of  the  Philippines, 
»ho  subsequently  was  chosen  to 
as  the  President  of  the 
^ference,  a  post  which  he 
“jjM  with  great  distinction. 

resolution  characterized 
frertom  of  information  as  “a 
fundamental  human  right  and 
■  ■  .  the  touchstone  of  all  the 
freMoms  to  which  the  United 
•“ations  is  consecrated”  and  as- 
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this  week  to  Secretary  of  State 

signed  to  the  Conference  the 
task  of  formulating  views  “con¬ 
cerning  the  rights,  obligations 
and  practices  which  should  be 
included  in  the  concept  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information.”  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  further  defined 
freedom  of  information  as  im¬ 
plying  "the  right  to  gather, 
transmit  and  publish  news  any¬ 
where  and  everywhere  without 
fetters,”  and  recognized  it  as 
“an  essential  factor  in  any  seri¬ 
ous  effort  to  promote  the  peace 
and  progress  of  the  world.” 

The  high  hopes  held  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1946  when 
this  resolution  was  adopted  de¬ 
teriorated  rapidly.  The  world 
situation  worsened,  political  and 
economic  instability  increased, 
and  restrictive  tendencies  with 
respect  to  the  free  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  among  peoples  be¬ 
came  more  pronounced. 

Monopolistic  and  restrictive 
practices  inhibited  the  flow  of 
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Supreme  Court  Ruling  Puts 
Movies,  Radio  with  Press 


WASHINGTON  —  The  Supreme 

Court  decision  abolishing 
movie  monopolies  has  reopened 
the  whole  question  of  censor¬ 
ship  of  movies  and  the  right  of 
radio  stations  to  air  their  own 
editorial  opinion. 

Deep  in  the  text  of  its  deci¬ 
sion,  the  high  court  declared: — 
“We  have  no  doubt  that  moving 
pictures,  like  newspapers  and 
radio,  are  included  in  the  press 
whose  freedom  is  guarantee  by 
the  First  Amendment.” 

According  to  movie  officials, 
it  was  the  first  time  a  Supreme 
Court  had  ever  declared  that 
motion  pictures  came  under  the 
cloak  of  the  First  Amendment, 


guaranteeing  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  religion  and  right  of  as¬ 
sembly.  It  was  also  the  first 
time,  radio  experts  say,  that 
the  high  court  has  made  a  clear 
statement  on  the  editorial  rights 
of  radio  stations. 

Radio  broadcasters  have  just 
concluded  hearings  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  during  which  they  at¬ 
tacked  the  FCC’s  seven-year- 
old  “Mayflower  Decision.”  This 
decision  stipulates  that  a  radio 
station  owner  has  no  right  to 
editorialize  his  opinions  on  the 
air.  The  broadcasters  believe 
the  Supreme  Court  decision 
may  have  reversed  the  FCC  rul¬ 
ing. 


the  purpose  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
ference  “has  been  defeated 
largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Australian  delegation.” 

In  a  previous  statement.  Sir 
Lloyd  pointed  out  the  Austral¬ 
ian  delegation  contained  no  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  press. 

“The  Australians,”  he  assert¬ 
ed.  “submitted  a  resolution,  the 
main  theme  of  which  was  not 
the  dissemination  of  more  in¬ 
formation.  but  the  suppression 
of  such  information  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  day  might  think 


likely  to  ‘injure  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  States,’  and  might, 
for  its  own  purposes,  describe 
as  ‘false  and  distorted.’  ” 

This  measure,  he  maintained, 
would  give  the  Commonwealth 
Government  “a  most  mischiev¬ 
ous  power  which  it  does  not 
now  possess.  .  .  .  No  one  know¬ 
ing  the  background  and  attitude 
of  mind  of  some  of  our  Federal 
Ministers  can  fail  to  regard  it 
as  a  very  real  threat  to  liberty 
of  thought  and  expression  in 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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news.  Two  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war,  censorship  in  some 
form  was  reportedly  being  ex¬ 
ercised  by  half  of  the  Members 
of  the  United  Nations.  Quotas 
and  exchange  regulations  im¬ 
peded  the  movement  of  films 
and  periodicals.  The  world  was 
gradually  being  divided  into 
petty  principalities  of  controlled 
thought.  As  the  opening  of  the 
Conference  approached,  the 
prospect  for  world  freedom  of 
information  was  more  bleak 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  time 
of  peace  in  modern  history. 

The  United  States  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  promote  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  on  an  international 
scale  was  faced  with  two  addi¬ 
tional  difficulties.  One  was  a 
growing  fear  abroad  that  United 
States  information  agencies 
would  use  their  preponderance 
in  terms  of  facilities  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  further  what  was 
glibly  called  “American  cul¬ 
tural  imperialism.”  This  fear 
was  fanned  on  by  anti-United 
States  propaganda  along  nation¬ 
alistic  lines. 


Hobby  Cbaiee 


The  second  difficulty  was  a 
communist  propaganda  attack, 
which  made  considerable  head¬ 
way,  carried  on  both  within  and 
without  the  United  Nations 
against  the  American  press  and 
other  organs  of  opinion.  This 
attack  was  based  on  charges  of 
alleged  “war-mongering”  and 
“false  reporting.” 

Against  this  background  the 
United  States  Delegation  ap¬ 
proached  the  Conference  with 
considerable  pessimism.  It  ap¬ 
peared  unlikely  that  substantial 
achievements  could  emerge.  It 
was  especially  feared  that  the 
Conference  would  degenerate 
into  a  sounding-board  for  the 
philosophy  of  restriction  rather 
than  of  freedom  and  that,  over 
United  States  protest,  compro¬ 
mises  would  be  adopted  which 
would  serve  to  compromise  the 
very  principles  of  freedom  of 
information  itself. 

The  United  States  Delegates 
are  happy  to  report.  Mr.  Secre¬ 
tary,  that,  with  one  important 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Editors  Deny  U.  S.  Press 
Fosters  War  Hysteria 


CURTIS  D.  MacDOUGALL,  Northwestern  University  journalism 
professor,  last  week  told  the  University  of  Colorado  News¬ 
paper  Week  gathering  that  ‘  a  larfte  section  of  the  press  is  aiding 
and  abetting  anti  democratic  hysteria”  and  “the  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  radio  commentators  are  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  are  rapidly  convincing  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  that  war  is  the  only  solution."  (E&P,  May  8,  p.  68.) 

Editor  &  Publisher  asked  a  number  of  leading  newspaper  editors 
for  their  comments  on  these  charges.  Their  replies  follow: 

U.  S.  Press  Keeps  large,  liowever,  daily  newspa- 

p  1  Hiort  P®*"®  have  defended  civil  liber- 

reopie  ties  and  the  democratic  system 

Erwin  D.  Ca^am  ^  to  the  last  ditch  under  recent 

Editor,  Christian  Science  circumstances  which  made  it 

Monitor;  President  of  ASNE  popular  to  urge  employment  of 
I  EK)  NOT  agree  with  the  Mac-  totalitarian  methods  to  cope 
Dougall  statement  that  a  ma-  with  Communism  in  America, 
jority  of  American  newspapers  My  own  paper,  noted  for  its 
and  radio  commentators  are  con-  conversatism,  has  consistently 
vincing  the  American  people  deplored  invasion  of  the  rights 
that  war  is  the  only  solution,  of  individuals,  even  communists,  themselves  and  the  newspapers  Uncrware  Press  Is 

Rather  I  think  the  net  effect  We  opposed  a  bill  proposing  to  report  the  news.  Guiltv  CViftrernrl 

of  the  American  press  attitude  ban  Communists  from  teaching  How  could  one  report  the  situ- 

toward  the  world  crisis  is  first,  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  re-  ation  in  Berlin  with  credit  to  Vugimus^  Dabney 

to  keep  the  American  people  cently  have  opposed  the  Mundt  Ihc  Russians?  How  could  one  Editor.  Richmond 

alert  to  the  dangers  and  respon-  Bill  now  before  Congress.  comment  in  a  friendly  manner  Times-Dispatch 

sibilities  of  the  situation,  and  If  MacDougall  would  take  the  on  a  speech  by  Mr.  Vishinsky?  I  AM  unaware  that  large  ele 

second,  to  warn  the  Russians  time  to  look  around,  he’d  find  If  covering  the  news  of  Russia’s  ment  of  press  in  this  section 

that  the  United  States  must  be  the  American  press  defending  activities  is  “anti  -  democratic  is  guilty  as  charged  by  Mr 

reckoned  with  if  they  intend  to  the  basis  ingredients  of  democ-  hysteria,”  how  would  one  trans-  MacDougall.  In  the  nature  of 

push  their  policy  of  expansion  racy  with  a  wholesome  vigor  late  the  utter  torrent  of  anti-  the  case,  newspapers  play  up 

much  farther.  American  villification  which  conflicting  views  on  the  inter 

These  are  both  great  and  his-  MacDouaall  Should  night  throughout  national  scene,  since  harmon.v 

toric  objectives.  In  so  far  as  /-•  »  n  ^  ^  the  world  on  the  Russian  radio?  often  means  an  absence  of  news 

the  American  people  do  realize  Down  to  ^ases  Let's  agree  with  Mr.  Mac-  worthy  developments, 

the  dangers  of  the  situation  and  McKelway  Dougall  that  some  newspapers  I  would  personally  like  to  see 

their  responsibilities  as  the  Editor,  Washington  Star  may  be  unduly  stressing  the  more  editors  decry  provocative 

world’s  greatest  power,  and  in  MR-  MacDOUGALLsounds  more  anti  Russian  theme,  but  they  statements  of  governmental 

so  far  as  the  Russians  are  fully  hysterical  than  the  hysteria  are  not  in  the  majority.  spokesmen  in  both  Washington 

warned,  we  will  be  keeping  the  he  condemns.  It  is  hard  to  ar-  and  Moscow,  as  such  declare 

peace  rather  than  promoting  gue  with  him  until  he  gets  down  Says  MacDougall's  Is  have  been  too  numerous 

war.  to  cases,  names  some  names  and  Thinkino'  liberties,  leading 

Having  just  returned  from  furnishes  some  specifications.  elements  in  the  press  of  this 

Europe  I  can  testify  that  the  As  for  the  play  on  Eddy  Gil-  Gideon  Seymour  section  have  been  active  in  de¬ 
tone  of  the  American  press —  more’s  story,  it  struck  me  as  Executive  Editor,  fense  of  Dr.  Condon  and  in  criti- 

as  of  the  American  Congress  being  about  right.  The  story  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  cism  of  the  Thomas  Committee 

and  of  military  leadership — is  was  interesting,  not  necessarily  IT  IS  Professor  MacDougall  ■ 

considerably  more  violent  than  significant.  who  is  hysterical.  The  busi-  Some  Truth  in  Part 

the  western  European  press  and  The  question  it  raises  is  ness  of  both  education  and  jour-  q,  i\/i-_r)rtiicfrtll  Charae 

governments.  They  are  too  whether  there  would  be  a  com-  nalism  is  to  prevent  our  being  i  v^uuiye 

weary  and  alarmed  to  permit  parable  amount  of  “war  talk”  misled  by  such  superficial  think-  John  S.  Knight 
such  luxuries.  I  do  not  much  in  Moscow  if  the  press  there  ing  as  his.  President,  Knight  Newspaper! 

like  some  statements  which  are  operated  without  censorship  and  After  World  War  I,  Americans  PROF.  Curtis  D.  MacDougalls 
made  about  the  inevitability  of  without  government  regulation  sought  peace  through  with-  speech  must  be  divided  into 
war.  But  I  regard  such  state-  of  what  the  people  are  to  read,  drawal  from  world  affairs.  That  two  parts: 

ments  as  a  valuable  antidote  to  That  leads  to  the  next  ques-  didn’t  work  because  we  discov-  With  his  statement  that 

the  fact  —  well  known  to  the  tion,  whether  the  public  interest  ored  peace  wasn’t  enough:  we  large  section  of  the  press  is  aid 
Russians  —  that  a  nation  with  i-s  best  served  in  the  end  by  a  had  to  have  peace  in  a  free  and  ing  and  abetting  anti-democratc 
our  form  of  government  will  clamorous,  sometimes  excited  decent  world.  So  this  time  hysteria,”  I  cannot  fully  agree 
never  Itself  provoke  aggressive  but  uncensored  and  uncontrolled  w-e've  taken  the  opposite  course,  I  do,  however,  find  more  truth 

war.  If  press  and  olTicialdom  press,  telling  what  it  can  find  a  quest  for  peace  through  par-  in  his  charge  that  the  press  'is 

were  not  in  this  mood,  I  believe  out  about  what  is  going  on  in  ticipation  in  the  search  for  not  helping  us  to  find  a  peaceful 

the  Russians  would  go  ahead  the  world,  or  by  a  press  which  world  order.  Our  efforts  are  way  out  of  the  present  tense  in- 

much  more  vigorously,  and  the  engages  in  no  talk  of  any  kind  fumbling  and  imperfect,  and  the  ternational  situation.” 
dangers  of  the  Unit^  States  except  the  talk  that  is  approv^  fact  that  the  opposite  course  It  .seems  to  nie  that  the  press 

being  involved  in  war  would  by  tiie  bureaucracy  of  dictator-  failed  is  no  guarantee  that  this  has  fallen  victim  to_  the  same 

be  incomparably  great.  ship.  The  more  objective  the  one  will  work,  but  at  least  it’s  inane  practice  of  hurling  threats 

I  agree  that  our  civil  liberties  examination  of  such  questions  an  honest  effort.  across  the  sea  to  which  so 

are  in  danger,  but  they  always  by  journalism  schools,  the  I  know  of  no  American  news-  of  our  top  officials  are  addictea 
are  in  periods  of  stress,  and  I  better.  paper,  except  on  the  lunatic  We  can  never  settle  anything 

do  not  think  the  press  is  blind  fringe,  which  thinks  “war  is  the  with  Russia  by  screaming  at  her 

to  these  dangers.  We  should,  of  Belligerent  Talk  ooly  solution.”  On  the  contrary,  from  the  house  tops.  What  we 

course,  fight  against  every  threat  tt  c  the  whole  point  of  our  foreign  really  need  is  a  renaissance  oi 

to  civil  liberties  since  all  free-  *  wngmaxe  in  u.  o.  policy  and  the  wide  newspaper  diplomacy  which  speaks  softly 

doms  are  inter-related.  Wilbur  Forrest  support  of  it  is  to  make  it  clear  and  carries  a  big  stick. 

Assistant  Editor,  to  the  world  that  we  want  some-  In  my  humble  judgment,  our 

Defending  Democracy  N*'"'  Herald  Tribune  thing  more  than  peace  at  any  press  has  been  at  fault  in  fan- 

untu  \T‘  ^  IT  WOULD  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  price,  that  we  want  a  world  ning  the  anti  -  Soviet  nam« 


AP  Correspondent  Judson  O'Quinn  and  his  wife,  Anita,  return  lo 
Trieste  through  a  U.  S.-British  zone  blockpost  after  being  detaiaid 
and  searched  at  the  Yugoslav  post  just  opposite,  Mrs.  O'Qniat 
made  photos  in  the  Yugoslav  zone,  but  they  were  confiscated,  ol- 
though  she  had  taken  them  with  permission. 
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(A)  Reproduction  oi  a  halftone  cut  run  against  the  "Spherekote' 


(B)  The  same  halftone  cut  run  ogoinst  the  regular  drawshoot. 


Offset  Lessened  in  Test  with  Glass  Bead  Drawsheet 
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IN  experiments  at  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis. )  Journal  pressroom, 
it  has  been  found  that  draw- 
sheets  coated  with  microscopic 
glass  spheres  help  materially  to 
reduce  smearing,  offset  and 
show-through. 

Two  definite  conclusions  re¬ 
ported  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  Minnesota  Mining 
4 Manufacturing  Co.  (makers  of 
Spherekote  drawsheets)  are: 

1.  Actual  measurements 
showed  that  first  impression 


halftones  printed  using  the 
glass  bead  sheets  result  in  50% 
greater  whiteness  in  the  areas 
between  the  dots. 

2.  Visual  examination  of  the 
second  impression  printing  re¬ 
vealed  a  sharper  print  against 
the  beaded  drawsheet. 

Other  newspapers  which  have 
used  Spherekote  have  reported 
reduction  in  offset  and  show- 
through,  but  this  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  test  in  which  the 
beaded  sheet  was  put  on  the 


press  alongside  a  conventional  their  point  contact  to  the  wet 
drawsheet  for  a  direct  compari-  ink.  reduce  the  area  of  draw- 
son,  u.sing  the  same  plate,  the  sheet  coming  in  contact  with  the 
same  cylinder,  the  same  paper,  web  and  materially  lessen  the 
the  same  man  setting  ink  and  offset.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
the  same  press.  point  contact  of  the  glass  spheres 

"It  was  very  apparent,”  the  reduces  the  tendency  to  distort 
report  said,  “that  the  greater  the  printing  while  the  second 
percentage  of  ink  transferred  to  side  of  the  paper  is  being 
file  second  impression  cylinder  printed. 

by  the  first  impression  printing  "Wlien  the  same  plate  was 
was  not  being  transferred  back  printed  against  both  type  draw- 
to  the  web  by  the  glass  top.  sheets,  it  was  evident  that  the 
“The  glass  spheres,  offering  {.Continued  on  page  67 » 
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(C)  Micro-photo  enlarged  60  times  oi  circled  area  in  picture  “A' 
editor  <S  publisher  for  May  15,  1948 


(D)  60-time  enlargement  of  circled  area  in  picture  ''B‘ 


Small  Agencies 
Asked  to  Unite 
To  Keep  Pace 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  27  advertising  agea- 
cies  scanned  plans  to  unite  solid¬ 
ly  and  fight  a  growing  "big 
agency”  competition  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Agency  net¬ 
work  met  here  in  its  17th  annwd 
convention. 

“We  are  all  feeling  the  pre^ 
sure  of  big  agency  competition 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,” 
observed  Sidney  Garfield  of  Gar¬ 
field  &  Guild,  San  Francisco. 
“Our  best  bet  is  to  emph^ze 
our  points  of  superiority  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  combine  for 
strength  collectively.” 

The  appeal  for  combined  ef¬ 
fort  came  after  Guild  preferred 
a  six-point  program  including 
national  coordination  and  re¬ 
forming  of  the  network  into 
“something  more  resembling  a 
national  agency.”  He  said  the 
group  could  not  choose  to  re- 
Two  executive  appointments  main  small  in  the  trend  towards 
in  the  General  Advertising  De-  big  business, 
partment,  Scripps-Howard  News-  Smaller  agencies  can  compete 
papers,  were  listed  this  week  by  individually  and  collectively, 
Vernon  Brooks,  director.  Guild  said.  He  warned  they  must 

Lewis  S.  Fidler  becomes  as-  take  the  initiative  and  stop  be- 
sistant  to  the  director,  general  ing  followers.  Big  agencies  pro- 
I*  advertising  division,  and  H.  H.  vide  competition  with  all  net- 
MacLean  becomes  assistant  to  work  members  even  in  small 
the  director.  Retail  Ad  Division,  towns  and  in  highly  specialized 
Fidler  has  been  with  Scripps-  fields  because  of  their  leader- 
Howard  Newspapers  continu-  ship,  introduction  of  new  ser- 
ously  for  19  years,  recently  in-  vices  and  because  “big  names  in- 
the  terrupting  his  service  in  the  terest  advertisers,”  Guild  de- 
Roy  New  York  office  for  a  period  of  clared. 

duty  as  manager  of  general  ad-  a  “six-cylinder  plan”  for 
vertising  on  Cleveland  Press,  agency  new  business  was  pre- 
He  returned  to  the  New  York  sented  by  Herbert  Peck,  Hazard 
staff  of  the  general  advertising  Advertising  Co.,  New  York,  who 
department  in  February,  1947.  noted  that  the  network  mem- 
MacLean,  formerly  manager,  hers  “must  supply  the  gas.” 
Retail  Stores  Division  of  “Listen  and  learn”  was  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  be-  keynote  plea  of  Charles  Carter, 

- , -  fore  the  change  to  its  present  Carter  Advertising  Agency,  Kan- 

Now  Roy  Howard  continues  as  designation,  has  been  associated  gas  City.  He  besought  keen 
the  senior  of  the  three  trustees,  with  Scripps-Howard  for  17  analysis  of  the  agency  problems, 
Winkler,  the  new  .secretary-  years,  coming  to  the  general  ad-  estimating  a  $1,775  investment 
treasurer,  was  long  associated  vertising  department  in  New  ea^h  of  the  20  hours  of  the 
with  the  S-H  central  office  in  York  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  convention  program. 

Cincinnati.  For  the  past  few  ■  ■ 

vears  he  has  devoted  full  time  Creates 

to  the  Trust,  in  charge  of  its  leieviswn  ^reaiess  Heanng  Urdered 

fiscal  and  records  department.  New  Library  Problem  On  Newhouse  Petition 

3rd  Generation  Philadelphia — Newspapers  in  Jersey  City  N  J Under  a 

Of  the  Scripps  family’s  third  television  will  be  a  featured  ruling  by  Vicechaiicellor  Charles 
generation — E.  W.’s  six-foot  subject  in  discussions  and  papers  Egan,  a  formal  hearing  will 
grandsons — only  one.  Charles,  is  at  the  25th  annual  conference  jjg  conducted  on  charges  made 
a  newspaperman.  of  U.  S.  newspaper  librarians  in  j  Albert  Dear  in  a  counter- 

Besides  his  new  Trust  chair-  Washington,  D.  C..  the  week  of  claim  to  the  dissolution  petition 
manship,  Charles,  younger  of  the  June  6-11.  The  program  was  re-  gjgjj  gy  Samuel  I.  Newhouse, 
two.  is  a  vicepresident  and  di-  leased  this  week  by  Joseph  E.  involving  the  Evening  Journal 
rector  of  the  company  and  a  Molloy,  head  librarian  to  the  Association, 
director  of  most  of  the  individ-  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who  is  Egan  announced  this  week  he 
ual  papers.  president  of  the  Newspaper  Li-  would  not  consider  the  New- 

He  lives  in  Cleveland  and  brary  Group,  Special  Libraries  house  application  to  dissolve 
works  in  an  office  there  at  the  Association.  the  firm  which  publishes  the 

Press.  Dapper,  hard  working.  Television  gets  specific  atten-  Jersey  Journal  until  testimony 
sociable  and  first-name-calling  tion  this  year,  said  Molloy,  be-  has  been  taken  on  J.  Albert 
he  started  as  a  Press  reporter,  cause  video’s  invasion  of  the  Dear’s  claim  that  the  $26,000 
He  entered  the  Navy  as  a  yeo-  fourtn  estate  domain  has  come  salary  being  paid  to  Walter  M. 
man.  worked  up  to  lieutenant  to  require  more  work  in  newspa-  Dear  constitutes  an  intallment 
fjg).  Like  his  brother,  a  GI.  he  per  libraries  to  direct  proper  plan  payment  for  the  half-inter- 
served  in  action  in  the  Pacific.  handling,  indexing,  filing  and  est  got  by  Newhouse  in  1945. 

Bob  Scripps.  pipe  smoking  and  cross-filing  of  television  newsreel  j.  Albert  Dear,  president  of 
beer  drinking,  is  and  always  has  films.  In  addition  to  the  ne-  the  association  and  editor  of 
wanted  to  be  a  farmer.  He  pre-  cessity  of  being  able  to  locate  the  Journal,  is  a  nephew  of 
fers  the  ploughed  field  to  the  specified  lengths  of  filed  film  on  Walter  Dear,  former  publisher 
noisy  newsroom.  He  went  to  short  notice,  librarians  have  to  who  has  been  continued  as  trea^ 
agricultural  college,  raised  bees  be  able  quickly  to  single  out  urer  to  represent  Newhou^s 
and  tomatoes  and  now  runs  a  good  still  photographs,  unusual  interests.  Newhouse  seeks  diS' 
Texas  sheep  ranch.  There,  he  shots  of  prominent  persons  or  solution  on  the  ground  there 
lived  in  a  tent  until  he  could  historic  events  which  could  be  is  an  impasse  in  the  Board  of 
earn  enough  to  build  a  house.  lost  if  not  properly  indexed.  director. 
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Scripps,  Howard  Sons 
Named  to  New  Posts 


CHARLES  E.  SCRIPPS,  28-year-  years  later,  eased  back  onto  the 
old  grandson  of  Scripps-How-  news  side  as  Sorrells’  assistant, 
ard’s  founder,  is  the  new  chair-  ’Then  came  the  war.  Young 
man  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Howard  became  a  lieutenant 

(jg)  in  February,  1943,  served 
in  Washington  and  in  the  thick 
of  Pacific  fighting.  Discharged 
a  full  lieutenant  early  in  1946, 
he  donned  civvies  again  as  S-H 
radio  chief  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Scripps  Co. 

“In  the  future  as  in  the  past,” 
.said  the  company's  announce¬ 
ment.  “the  concern’s  editorial 
policies,  at  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  levels,  will  be  voiced 
through  the  Scripps  -  Howard 
Newspaper  Alliance  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  under  the  direction  of 
George  B.  Parker,  editor-in- 
chief,  and  Walker  Stone,  as  edi¬ 
tor. 

“Determination  of  editorial 
policy  at  city  and  state  levels 
continues  to  be  function  of  the 
editors  of  the  individual  news¬ 
papers,” 

Fund's  History 

The  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust 
Fiin.i  was  set  up  by  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  founder  in  1922.  with 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati, 
is  the  unit  in  which  is  centered 
the  Scripps  Company’s  voting 
control. 

When  E.  W.  Scripps  died  in 
1926  the  Trust  was  administered 
bv  his  one  surviving  son, 
late  Robert  P.  Scripps. 
Howard.  W.  W.  Hawkins  and 
Georee  Parker  became  successor 
trustees  after  Robert  Scripps’ 
death  in  1938. 

Robert  Scripps’  sons.  Charles 
and  Robert  Jr.,  were  made  trus¬ 
tees  upon  reaching  their  25th 
birthdays,  Charles  succeeded 
Parker,  his  brother  Hawkins. 


Charles  E.  Scripps 


Howard  Lockhart 

Named  general  editorial  man¬ 
ager  of  the  chain,  a  new  job, 
was  Jack  R.  Howard,  who  began 
with  the  organization  in  1928  as 
a  United  Press  reporter.  He  is 
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OUTSTANDING  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  OF  THE  WEEK  IN  NATION'S  PRESS 
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ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  YOU  DIZZY 

Hwinier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


ALL  THE  LIVELONG  DAY 

HerMock,  IVashimiton  (I).  C.)  Post 


WHERE  WE  CAME  IN 

Mili.ms,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Statestnan 


Unions  Join  In  Fight 
Against  Per-Cop'v  Tax 


MINNEAPOLIS  —  The  proposal 

of  a  Minneapolis  alderman  to 
tax  daily  newspapers  at  the  rate 
of  one-cent  on  every  copy  pub¬ 
lished  here  has  run  into  tough 
sledding. 

At  a  public  hearing  before  a 
committee  of  the  city  council, 
the  proposal  was  attacked  by 
both  publishers  and  union  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“Discriminatory,  spiteful  and 
unfair  ’  were  the  most-used  ex¬ 
pletives  applied  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion. 

The  tax  was  proposed  by  Al¬ 
derman  George  Todd,  whom  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
opposed  for  re-election  last  year. 

Todd,  who  boasts  of  his  labor 
support  and  frequently  speaks 
up  in  council  session  and  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  “in  the  name  of 
organized  labor,”  found  his 
newspaper  tax  proposal  opposed 
by  representatives  of  14  labor 
unions  at  the  hearing.  Not  a 
single  union  spokesman  support¬ 
ed  his  plan. 

Speaking  kindly  of  the  alder¬ 
man  personally,  but  adding,  “I 
can’t  go  along  with  Mr.  Todd  on 
this  thing,”  Henry  Kelly,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Typographical  union, 
said  he  feared  the  $2,000,000  esti¬ 
mated  annual  cost  to  Minneapo¬ 
lis  daily  publishers  of  the  levy 
would  reduce  employe  wages. 

"We  have  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  with  publishers  here,”  he 
said.  “Minneapolis  publishers 
should  not  be  placed  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  with  those  in  St.  Paul 
hy  local  tax.” 

Other  newspaper  publishers 
would  be  discouraged  from  en- 
wcing  the  Minneapolis  field  if 
such  a  tax  were  in  force,”  he 
added. 

“Spite,”  charged  Arthur  Fritz, 
bvmmess  representative  for  some 
^  AFL  office  employes  of  The 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Todd  retorted:  “This  doesn’t 


happen  to  be  spite.  I’m  just  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  money  to  keep 
the  schools  open.” 

But  John  Biddison,  executive 
secretary  .of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  the  Twin  Cities,  the 
union  to  which  editorial  and  re¬ 
porting  employes  belong,  said  he 
had  “more  than  a  sneaking  hunch 
this  proposal  is  the  culmination 
of  a  gripe  which  someone  has 
against  the  newspapers.” 

Joyce  Swan,  vicepresident  of 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Co.,  and  Louis  Mohs,  circulation 
director  for  the  Times,  told  of 
rising  newspaper  costs.  They 
explained  how  carrier  salesmen 
last  year  “earned  about  $1,750,- 
000.”  They  get  approximately 
one-third  of  the  present  newspa¬ 
per  price,  Mohs  said. 

The  cent-a-copy  tax,  if  en¬ 
acted,  would  “have  to  be  passed 
on  either  to  subscribers  or  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  to  both,”  Swan  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  city  council  was  to  act  at 
its  meeting  May  14  to  have  the 
city  attorney  request  the  state’s 
attorney  general  for  an  opinion 
on  whether  Minneapolis  has 
power  to  tax  newspapers. 

Post-Midnight 
Press  Parley 

Washington  —  News  corre¬ 
spondents  alert  to  every  men¬ 
tion  of  United  States  relations 
with  Russia  hurried  to  the  State 
Department  public  information 
offices  for  a  post-midnight  press 
conference,  Tuesday,  to  hear 
the  news  that  the  “door  is  open” 
to  discussion  of  the  problems 
which  have  been  parking  the 
two  powers.  A  transcript  of 
Molotov’s  announcement,  run¬ 
ning  about  2,000  words,  was 
read  to  the  reporters. 


ANPA  Freedom 
Group  Is  Named 

The  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Committee  has  been  revived  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  board  comprises: 

George  C.  Diggers,  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Journal,  chairman;  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  Gannett  Newspapers,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Den¬ 
ver  ( Colo. )  Post;  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  New  York  Times. 

Winston-Salem  Gals 
Cop  Bulk  of  Prizes 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Wo¬ 
men  staff  writers  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel  won 
four  out  of  five  first-place  awards 
in  contests  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Women. 
Moreover,  they  took  13  out  of 
the  17  available  honors  in  the 
contests. 

Miss  Frances  Griffin  of  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel  was  the  out¬ 
standing  prizewinner,  taking  two 
firsts  and  tying  for  another  first 
with  Miss  Bonnie  Angelo  of  the 
Sentinel. 

Mrs.  Miriam  DuBose,  Journal 
woman’s  editor,  won  first  place 
in  the  layout  division  and  Mrs. 
Zoe  Kincaid  Brockman  of  the 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette  took 
first  place  in  the  column  division. 

Of  the  17  places  scored  in  the 
five  contests,  writers  of  the  Twin 
City  Sentinel  took  12,  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  1:  Greensboro 
Daily  News  1,  Gastonia  Gazette. 
1,  and  Charlotte  News,  2. 

■ 

A.M.  in  Pocatello 

Pocatello,  Idaho  —  The  Po¬ 
catello  Tribune  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  morning  edition. 
In  the  last  several  years  the 
Tribune  has  published  five 
afternoons  a  week  and  Sundays. 


Page  1  Reprints 
Spread  Buffalo 
Safety  Drive 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  A  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  editorial  cam¬ 
paign  to  curb  an  alarming  rise 
in  automobile  accidents  involv¬ 
ing  children  has  put  the  paper 
in  the  spotlight  as  the  leader  in 
a  safety  crusade. 

The  Courier-Express  touched 
off  the  campaign  with  a  six-col¬ 
umn,  nearly  full  depth  picture 
layout  on  Page  1  of  its  Sunday 
edition,  showing  nearly  a  score 
of  injured  children  in  Buffalo 
hospital  beds. 

Flanking  the  layout  was  an 
editorial  urging  Buffalo  to  do 
something  to  stop  these  acci¬ 
dents  which  are  happening  in 
the  city  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
four  a  day. 

A  news  story  on  the  other 
side  of  the  layout  had  the  city 
police  commissioner  calling  for 
caution  from  motorists  and  par¬ 
ents  and  alerting  the  entire 
police  department  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Response  to  the  pictures  and 
stories  was  immediate  and  wide¬ 
spread.  Requests  poured  into 
the  Courier-Express  office  for 
thousands  of  reprints  of  the 
Page  1. 

Numerous  requests  for  copies 
were  made  by  individual  busi¬ 
ness  firms  and  organizations 
who  wanted  to  post  them  on 
bulletin  boards  as  a  reminder  to 
employes. 

City  Judge  John  L.  Kelly 
posted  the  page  in  his  chambers 
where  it  was  seen  by  approxi¬ 
mately  200  speeders  during  the 
week. 

The  American  Youth  Hosteb 
picked  up  150  copies  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  to  circulate  among  its 
branches  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  C-E  layout  was  being 
used  as  a  textbook  by  organi¬ 
zations  all  over  the  city  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  cut  down 
the  accident  toll. 


Don  U.  Bridge 
HeadsAdBurecnj 
Advisory  Group 

Establishment  of  the  Plans 
Committee  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Don  U. 
Bridge,  advertising  director  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  chairman  of  the 
Governing  Board. 

Lawrence  T.  Knott,  assistant 
advertising  director  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  will  serve  as 
vicechairman. 

Made  up  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives  and  principals 
of  newspaper  representative 
firms,  the  Plans  Committee  su¬ 
persedes  the  former  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Vernon 
Brooks,  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  the  former  Re¬ 
tail  Committee,  headed  by 
George  Grinham,  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 
It  includes  most  of  the  1947-48 
members  of  the  two  former 
groups  and  now  becomes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Slocum,  the  Bureau's 
principal  advisory  body,  report¬ 
ing  to  the  Governing  Board. 

Presidents  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  hold  ex  officio  membership 
in  the  new  group,  in  the  per¬ 
sons  of  Harold  V.  Manzer,  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  and  George  Gilbert- 
sen,  of  the  John  W.  Cullen  Co. 

Other  members  of  the  Plans 
Committee  for  1948-49  include: 
J.  J.  Atkinson,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer;  R.  A.  Bar- 
ford,  Sarnia  (Ont. )  Canadian 
Observer;  Don  Bernard,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.l  Post;  Sam  R. 
Bloom.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald;  Vernon  Brooks,  director 
of  general  advertising,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  "Thomas  J. 
Cochrane,  New  York  News; 
Walter  Crocco.  Kelly-Smith  Co. 

Also  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Journal;  C.  L.  Foun¬ 
tain,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era 
&  Intelligencer- Journal;  Rich¬ 
ard  Hale,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  George  Hartford,  Cht- 
cago  Daily  News;  Louis  E.  Hein- 
del,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  &  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal;  Barnes  B.  Jones,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  Detroit; 
H.  H.  MacLean,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  New  York;  Herbert 
W.  Moloney,  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt.  Inc.;  Warner  R.  Moore, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  W. 
E.  O’Brien,  Buffalo  (N.Y. )  Cour¬ 
ier-Express;  C.  E.  Phillips.  Rock¬ 
ford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  & 
Register-Republic;  (jeorge  Stew¬ 
art.  Washington  ( Pa. )  Observer 
&  Reporter,  and  Herbert  G. 
Wyman.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 

m 

Pantagraph  Cited 

Lincoln,  Nebr.  —  An  award 
for  “systematic  and  painstaking 
news  coverage  of  its  complete 
community,”  was  presented  to 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph  by  the  University 
of  Nebraska  school  of  journal¬ 
ism. 


Classified  Limit 
Lifted  in  Memphis 

Memi  HIS,  Tenn.  —  A  switch 
from  8  to  9-column  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  has  enabled 
Memphis  newspapers  to  end  re¬ 
strictions  on  space  for  such  ads 
and  accept  practically  everything 
offered,  according  to  Walter  K. 
Fontaine,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Memphis  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar. 

Further,  G.  Fontaine  says,  the 
change  was  made  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  complaint  although  only  a 
small  portion  of  advertisers — 
those  whose  insertions  required 
a  change  in  re  setting  because  of 
the  smaller  measure  employed — 
were  informed  that  the  change 
was  to  take  place. 

Dcdry  Industry 
Builds  Ad  Fund 
For  Sales  Use 

Chicago — Junetime  is  action¬ 
time  for  the  nation’s  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  This  is  the  month  they 
designate  as  a  springboard  for 
12  months  of  “Say  It  ’With 
Sales”  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  through  their  own  organ¬ 
ization,  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation. 

Across  America  dairy  plant 
operators  are  cooperating  with 
their  farmer  patrons  by  making 
an  advertising  fund  set-aside 
from  milk  and  cream  checks  at 
the  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound 
of  butterfat  deliver^  by  the 
farmers  during  June. 

Seek  $1,800,000  Fund 

Beginning  with  six  states  in 
1940,  the  ADA  in  the  brief  span 
of  eight  years,  now  has  40  states 
enlisted  for  advertising  action. 
The  first  year’s  budget  of  $270,- 
000  has  shot  upward  every  year. 
It  was  $1,200,000  in  1947.  Goal 
set  for  1948  is  $1,800,000. 

Related  food  advertisers,  fea¬ 
turing  dairy  foods  in  their  ads, 
multiply  the  power  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  dairy  farmer’s 
ADA  dollar  by  getting  at  least 
12  dollars  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  for  every  dollar  invested, 
according  to  Owen  M.  Richards, 
ADA  general  manager. 

The  current  cottage  cheese- 
ding  peach  salad  campaign  is 
a  typical  example.  In  April 
and  May,  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  ADA  with  the  Cling  Peach 
Advisory  Board  placed  ads  in 
national  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 

Slated  for  nationwide  promo¬ 
tion  in  June  and  July  is  the 
biggest  ice  cream  “push’’  in  his¬ 
tory.  “Ice  Cream  and  Cake”  is 
the  theme  of  the  promotion  or¬ 
iginated  by  ADA  and  General 
Mills  and  spearheaded  through 
the  International  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Featured  with  ice  cream  is 
Chiffon  Cake  introduced  by 
General  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Additional  advertising 
on  ice  cream  will  be  used  by 
Pillsbury  Mills.  Marathon  Paper 
Company,  the  Preserve  Industry 
Clouncil,  plus  advertising  at  the 
local  level  by  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers. 


'Banner  Buy' 
Food  Sale  Begun 
By  Government 

First  test  of  consumer  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  “Banner  Buy”  food 
program  got  under  way  this 
week  in  Lancaster  and  York, 
Pa.  with  full  cooperation  of  gro¬ 
ceries,  newspapers  and  radio. 

Stores  were  supplied  with 
program  symbols,  containing  a 
pennant  on  which  is  lettered: 
“Banner  Buy — A  Plentiful 
Food.”  These  symbols  were 
designed  to  be  placed  near  food 
products,  canned,  packaged  and 
bulk,  which  are  in  plentiful 
supply  in  the  area. 

The  symbols  were  also  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  store  adver¬ 
tising  to  call  attention  to  items 
specially  priced  or  displayed. 

Donald  Lehman,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  is  directing 
the  “Banner  Buy”  program  as 
an  anti-inflation  effort  of  the 
Office  of  Food  and  Feed  Conser¬ 
vation,  toid  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  idea  had  been  erroneously 
described  as  an  attempt  at  gov¬ 
ernment  grade  labeling. 

“The  idea,”  he  said,  “is  to 
call  the  housewives’  attention  to 
food  that  is  plentiful  and  get 
them  to  prepare  dishes  of  these 
items,  with  the  help  of  recipes 
prepared  by  the  government. 

“We  don’t  care  what  brands 
are  displayed  for  the  Banner 
Buy.  When  featured  items  are 
no  longer  good  buys,  the  retail¬ 
er  is  asked  to  substitute  other 
plentiful  foods,  chosen  from  the 
official  list,  for  promotion  under 
the  symbol.” 

After  the  special  test  in  the 
Pennsylvania  communities,  two 
surveys  will  be  conducted,  Leh¬ 
man  said.  One  will  be  a  check¬ 
up  of  actual  sales  recorded  by 
the  stores;  the  other  will  be  a 
house-to-house  questionnaire,  on 
a  sample  basis,  dealing  with  use 
of  the  recipes. 

C.  L.  Fountain,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  said  he  also  had  been  as¬ 
sort  this  is  not  a  step  by  the 
government  in  the  direction  of 
grade  labeling. 

■ 

Beer  Advertising 
Readership  Is  High 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Adver¬ 
tising  media  are  increasing  their 
influence  and  effectiveness  be¬ 
cause  of  a  younger,  better  edu¬ 
cated  audience  with  greater 
spendable  income,  media  spokes¬ 
men  agreed  in  an  advertising 
panel  of  72nd  meeting  of  United 
States  Brewers  Foundation. 

Beer  advertising  stands  high  in 
newspaper  readership  interest, 
attracting  23.000  men  readers  per 
line,  according  to  latest  survey 
figures,  reported  Alfred  B.  Stan¬ 
ford,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA.  He  also  paid 
tribute  to  the  Foundation’s  high 
standards  in  the  Joe  Marsh  se¬ 
ries  of  advertisements  which  fea¬ 
ture  homespun  philosophy  on 
moderation  in  all  things. 

Stanford  predicted  a  great 
year  for  newspaper  advertising 
in  1948,  saying  the  first  quarter 
represented  the  highest  record 
in  newspaper  history,  up  15.5%. 


dampaiqnS  and 
^^y^ccounfd 


Quiz  on  America 
CHICAGO — First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago  has  begun  a  10. 
week  newspaper  campaign  de 
signed  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  American  economic 
system.  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
is  the  agency. 

The  ads  are  in  the  form  of  a 
quiz  on  articles  in  general  u«. 
such  as  bread,  women’s  dresses! 
men’s  suits,  telephones,  milk 
and  automobiles.  Ads  will  com 
pare  availability  of  these  items 
for  the  average  American  work 
er  as  against  workers  of  other 
countries. 


Surprise  Demand 
THE  campaign  to  promote  a  bet 
ter  public  understanding  of 
advertising  has  been  launch^ 
in  its  second  year  with  results 
that  have  surprised  even  its 
sponsors — the  Advertising 
eration  of  America.  Within  10 
days  after  the  material  had 
reached  the  »offices  of  media 
owners,  orders  were  received 
from  200  newspapers  for  ad 
vertising  mats. 

Pelican,  Palate,  Purse 
BEGINNING  May  17,  advertis 
ing  for  Mount  Vernon  blended 
whiskey  introduces  a  new  trade 
character — a  pelican.  The  peli¬ 
can  always  wears  Colonial  cos¬ 
tume,  and  always  carries  a 
large  purse.  The  MIount  Vernon 
slogan  is  divided:  “Light  on  the 
Palate”  appearing  on  the  peli 
can’s  huge,  lower  bill;  and 
“Light  on  the  Purse,”  on  the 
purse.  (Kudner  Agency.) 

Spurt  for  Spirt 

SPIRT  &  CO.,  INC.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  announce  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
Inc.,  as  its  agency.  Lipan,  one 
of  its  products,  will  be  adver¬ 
tised  extensively  in  newspapers. 
Arthur  F.  Willson,  account 
executive. 


Spot  Photos 

P.  LORILLARD  CO.,  makers  of 
Old  Gold  cigarettes,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  a  tremendous  response  to 
its  current  news  photo  campaign 
in  leading  papers  throughout 
the  United  States,  Alden  James, 
advertising  director,  reports. 
Plans  call  for  the  use  of  spot 
photos  in  the  Spring  and  in  toe 
Fall,  170  papers  being  used  witt 
ads  varying  from  600  to  lOM 
lines.  (Lennen  &  Mitchell.) 

Packard  in  High  Gear 

PACKARD  MOTOR  CAR  CO.. 

which  is  increasing  produc¬ 
tion  to  60  cars  an  hour,  also  h^ 
accelerated  and  expanded  its 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.  Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  says:  m 
fact,  the  company  will  wind  up 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
with  three  times  as  much  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  in  all  ot 
1  9  4  7.”  The  advertisements, 
handled  by  Young  &  Rubicam. 
have  appeared  so  far  this  year 
in  1,559  newspapers  of  1.0#^ 
key  cities. 
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7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


This  is  a  popular  saying  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  for,  in  this  City  of 
Homes,  spending  the  evening  with  The  Bulletin  is  a  popular  practice 
with  more  than  four  out  of  five  families. 

When  a  newspaper  is  read  in  the  home  —  in  the  evening  — 
advertising  messages  get  a  real  break.  That's  why  so  many  adver¬ 
tisers  use  The  Bulletin  to  cover  America's  third  largest  market. 

Night  after  night.  The  Bulletin  goes  home  —  stays  home  —  and 
is  read  by  the  entire  family! 


In  Philadelphia  —  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


i 


AP  Group  Plans 
Bureau  Visits 
By  News  Editors 

Greensboro,  N.  C. — ^Telegraph 
editors  and  state  editors  on 
North  Carolina  newspapers  will 
visit  the  Charlotte  Bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  day-long 
studies  of  the  AP  report  under 
a  plan  of  the  Continuing  Study 
Committee  in  the  state. 

The  Committee  was  set  up 
recently  by  Jonathan  Daniels, 
executive  ^itor  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  as  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  AP  Asso¬ 
ciation.  It  includes 

Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  Greensboro 
Daily  News  and  Record,  chair¬ 
man;  Nady  Cates,  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem  Twin  City  Sentinel;  John  E. 
Jones,  Asheville  Times;  Jack  Lu- 
nan,  Wilmington  Star;  Robert 
Thompson,  High  Point  Enter¬ 
prise;  Staley  Cooke,  Burlington 
Times -News;  Sam  Ragan, 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer; 
Henry  Belk,  Goldsboro  News- 
Argus. 

Clement  announced  the  visita¬ 
tion  plan,  stating: 

“Each  visiting  editor  should 
be  prepared  to  acquaint  the  AP 
news  and  filing  editors  with  de¬ 
tailed  information  concerning 
the  visitor’s  news  requirements 
and  preferences. 

“These  visits  should  not  be 
management-sponsored  trips  to  a 
wailing-wall,  but  occasions  for 
constructive  suggestions  and  the 
exchange  of  information.  Out  of 


A  MESSAGE  From 
The  Amarillo  Times,  Texas 

‘Tor  3  years  we  have  been 
using  the  Keister  ‘Support  the 
Church’  ads  continuously.  The 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  this 
feature  has  given  it  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  our  newspaper  and 
community,  and  we  plan  to  use 
it  for  a  long  time  to  come.” — 
S.  B.  Whittenburg,  B?ts.  Mgr. 

Hundreds  of  papers  from 
coast  to  coast  have  discovered 
the  value  of  this  outstanding 
church  page.  The  fine  art  in 
the  Keister  ads  will  make  your 
church  page  as  appealing  as  the 
best  in  any  national  advertising. 

And  national  is  the  word  for 
the  Keister  program.  Over  400 
newspapers  in  the  USA  and 
Canada  are  now  reaping  the 
many  advantages  of  these  ads. 

Write  today  for  sample  proofs 
of  our  200  ads  now  available  in 
mat  form  complete.  200  ads — 
the  largest  series  of  religious 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the 
American  press. 


Dcpartment  J 
STRASBURG.  VIRGINIA 

In  Cooperation  with  the 

AMERICAN  OIRLE  SOCIETY 


such  visits  will  come  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  AP-point  prob¬ 
lems.  requirements,  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  and  that  information 
should  enable  AP  news  and  fil¬ 
ing  editors  to  fashion  a  report 
that  does  a  better  job  for  all 
of  us. 

"The  Charlotte  Bureau  will  be 
glad  to  have  telegraph  editors 
and  state  news  editors  at  any 
time.  The  Continuing  Study 
Committee  suggests  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  these  visits  be 
made  directly  with  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Bureau  so  that  the  con¬ 
venience  of  all  hands  can  best 
be  served. 

"Correspondence  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  The  visits  can  be  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  member  pa¬ 
pers  and  Charlotte  by  clear¬ 
time  message  on  this  circuit.  The 
messages  will  indicate  to  all 
points  not  only  who  plans  to  be 
in  Charlotte  and  when,  but  also 
the  promptness  and  interest  with 
which  members  are  availing 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.” 


Royal  Inquiry 
Considers  Ban 
On  Kiss  Photos 

London  —  A  subject  recently 
explored  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Press  is  that  of  news 
photography,  in  as  far  as  it  deals 
with  such  private  matters  as 
Cabinet  ministers  kissing  their 
wives  and  wedding  ceremonies. 

Wilson  Harris,  editor  of  the 
Spectator,  reportedly  agreed 
with  the  Commission  that  some 
practices  of  cameramen  are  “re¬ 
volting.”  He  mentioned  particu¬ 
larly  the  shooting  of  pictures  at 
airports  when  Ministers  step 
down  from  planes  and  kiss  their 
wives. 

As  to  legislating  against  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  photographic  in¬ 
trusion,  the  editor  disagreed. 

“I  should  have  thought  that 
was  a  case,”  he  said,  “where  the 
profession  might  be  appealed  to. 


I  think  you  might  get  agreement 
among  proprietors  on  such  > 
matter  as  that.” 

A  suggestion  was  made  that 
Parliament  should  prohibit  any. 
one  taking  a  picture  in  a  church 
yard  without  the  express  permij. 
Sion  of  clergy,  Harris  replied: 

“It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for 
a  cameraman  to  take  photo, 
graphs  of  a  wedding  and  if  b, 
does  it  in  the  face  of  a  protest 
he  must  perhaps  expect  such 
consequences  as  happened  tha 
(he  referred  to  a  case  where i 
cameraman  was  thrown  out) 
but  it  would  be  going  much  too 
far  to  say  that  one  could  not 
take  a  photograph  of  a  weddini 
without  permission.” 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

In  the  cartoon  selections  for 
the  week,  (E&P,  May  8,  p,  13| 
Charles  Werner  was  identified 
with  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News.  He  is  the  editorial  cat 
toonist  for  the  Indianapolis  Star 


TOILET  GOODS 
&  BEAUTY  SHOPS 


69% 


Day  in  day  out,  result-minded 
merchants  of  Greater  Miami  place 
the  bulk  of  their  ad  linage  in  the 
well-read  pages  of  The  Miami  Herald. 
You  too  will  harvest  the  buying 
power  of  the  year-round  Miami 
market  when  you  use  the  selling 
power  of  The  Miami  Herald,  one  of 
the  nation's  top  advertising  media. 


She  iHiami  Meralii 


•  JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher  •  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Nat'l.  Rep. 

AFFILIATED  STATION:  WQAM,  WQAM-FM 
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gram  by  a  newspaper.  The  popular 
quiz  columns  are  supplemented  by 
a  guide  to  the  study  of  world  affairs, 
with  study  outlines  and  reading  ref¬ 
erences  distributed  free  to  teachers, 
students  and  interested  readers.  Each 
spring  Upper  Midwest  schools  send 
star  pupils  to  a  final  quiz  contest 
in  Minneapolis  where  high-scoring 
winners  compete  for  prizes. 

Wrote  a  junior  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal  from  world-affairs  conscious 
Washington,  D.  C.,  “Your  program 
is  the  most  helpful,  progressive  ac¬ 
tivity  that  has  ever  been  devised,  to 
my  knowledge,  to  start  young  citi¬ 
zens  right  in  their  thinking.” 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 

IVINING  MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


opinions  against  counter-argument 
and  lively  debate  from  friends  and 
family,  teacher  and  classmates. 

75,000  school  children  and  1,254 
teachers  throughout  the  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  are  playing  the  game  every 
week.  Fascinated  kids  hurry  home 
from  classes  to  spring  the  questions 
and  crow  the  correct  answers  at 
parents.  Thanks  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star’s  Program  of  Information  on 
World  Affairs,  interest  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  this  befuddled  sphere  we  live 
on  is  now  epidemic,  and  spreading 
fast.  Inquiries  from  educators  and 
civic  officials  are  coming  in  from 
points  as  distant  as  Paris  and  Hono¬ 
lulu  asking  how  a  newspaper  started 
such  a  sudden  attack  of  global 
awareness  among  its  readers. 

The  World  Affairs  Program  re¬ 
cently  helped  win  for  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  the  1948  Editor 
and  Publisher  Award  for  the  nation’s 
outstanding  conununity  service  pro¬ 


6EE/..REMEMBER  WHEN 
YA  WONT  HAFTA  THINK 
IN  BULL  SESSIONS?** 


In  puddles  of  light  from  study 
lamps,  around  pot-bellied  stoves  in 
country  stores,  in  school  classrooms, 
city  apartments  and  farm  parlors. 
Upper  Midwest  residents  are  playing 
an  exciting  new  game  these  days—  a 
game  that  has  them  thinking  harder 
and  straighter  than  ever  before. 

The  rules  are  simple:  take  one 
Thursday  issue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star;  turn  to  the  first  page  of  the 
second  section;  answer  the  35  search¬ 
ing  questions  in  the  Star’s  weekly 
Information  Quiz  on  World  Affairs; 
then  be  prepared  to  defend  your 
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Dailies'  Strips  O.K.  Keeps 

In  Comics  Cleanup  Tabs  on  Apples 

Detroit,  Mich.— After  a  cam-  to  Mrrrtot 

paign  by  Reporter  Jack  Scher-  l^lUlKei 


The  stories  were  wired  to  the 
papers  from  points  all  the  way 
to  Chicago.  Goodall  watched 
trainmen  shuttle  the  fruit  cars 
around,  saw  the  long  transcon 
tinental  fruit  and  vegetable 
freights  formed  at  division 
Detroit  Free  Yakima,  Wash.  —  The  Daily  points,  told  of  the  world  s  great- 
Commissioner  Republic  and  Yakima  Morning  est  icing  plant  in  Laramie,  Wyo. 
.j  T5  ™,.*  Herald  recently  published  a  He  talked  to  brakemen,  switch- 
nine  -  day  series  men,  conductors,  engineers, 

of  articles  writ-  yardmen  and  everyone  having 

ten  by  Don  Goo-  anything  to  do  with  moving  the 

dall,  Herald  ag-  prize,  perishable  apples  to  the 

ricultural  writ-  '  major  midwest  market, 

er,  detailing  the  ^  In  Chicago,  Goodall  watched 

freight  train  ^  wM  the  apples  sold  at  auction, 

journey  of  Ya-  trucked  to  warehouses  and  sub- 

kima  Valley  ap-  •  sequently  delivered  to  retail 

pies  from  Cen-  stores.  Then  he  sent  home  an  ac- 

tral  Washington  count  about  the  “queens  for  the 

orchards  to  the  day  ’ — the  housewife  consumers 

Chicago  auction  '  who  bought  Yakima  Valley 

market.  apples,  sprinkled  his  wired  dis- 

T  h  e  articles,  patches  with  direct  quotes  giv- 

accompanied  by  Goodall  ing  the  consumer  reaction  to  the 
pictures  supplied  by  the  coop-  fruit. 

erating  railroads,  were  a  smash  Goodall  then  buttoned  up  his 
hit.  The  newspaper  put  Goodall  series  with  comment  by  Chicago 
on  a  Chicago-bound  freight  in  brokers,  handlers  and  grocers, 
Yakima,  and  asked  him  to  tell  telling  the  readers  of  the  Re 
their  readers — many  of  them  public  and  Herald  what  they 
apple  growers — how  their  fruit  want  in  the  apples  they  are  sup 
was  handled  in  transit.  posed  to  sell. 


Lamb  Sues 
Erie  Times 
For  $500,000 

Erie,  Pa. — Edward  Lamb,  To¬ 
ledo  attorney  who  owns  the  Erie 
Dispatch,  has  filed  suit  for  $500,- 
000  damages  against  the  Erie 
Times  and  its  co-publishers, 

George  J.  Mead  and  John  J. 

Mead.  Jr.,  charging  libel. 

The  action  is  based  upon 
stories  and  headlines  in  the 
Times  which  Lamb  alleges  were 
aimed  at  harming  him  in  his 
professional,  business  and  social 
activities. 

A  day  before  the  suit  was  filed, 
the  Dispatch  carried  a  Page  One 
editorial  which  charged  that  “a 
new  smear  campaign”  had  been 
instigated  against  Lamb  as  a 
result  of  his  recent  victory  over 
the  Mansfield  (O.)  News  Journal 
in  a  contest  for  a  radio  station 
permit. 

The  editorial  concluded;  “Ed¬ 
ward  Lamb  declared  today,  *So 
that  there  may  be  no  question 
now  or  in  the  future,  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  I  am  not  and  ler-Warters 
have  never  been  associated  with,  Knoxville, 
nor  sympathetic  to.  any  Com-  awarded  th 
munist  or  Communist  front  or-  City  Manaf 
ganization.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  Roane-Ande 
democratic  political  form  of  gov-  ors  for  the  1 
ernment  under  a  .system  of  free  Commission, 
enterprise.”  Eventually 

It  was  pointed  out  that  Lamb  Times  will 
had  “defended  many  famous  Ridge  Jourr 
civil  liberties  cases”  and  had  began  as 
been  a  candidate  for  the  United  paper  and  rt 
States  Senate  on  the  Republican  to  paid  circi 
ticket  and  for  Attorney  General  also  is  prod 
of  Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  ler-Warters 

The  Meads  commented:  “We  Chandler 
await  the  action  of  the  court."  uq  a  teletvi 


Daily  Paper  Set 
For  Oak  Ridge, 
Starting  June  1 


se//  tVHO IE 


The  average  N.  Y. 

Sun  family  spends 
$7.53  a  week  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  for 
apparel  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  This  exceeds 
by  47%  the  $5.1 1  spent 
weekly  by  an  average  N.  Y. 
market  family. 


A.  B.  C.  circulation.  Publisher’s 
Statement  March  31,  1948,  shows 
News  net  paid  circulation  273,359. 
Your  ad  in  the  NEWS 
reaches  the  WHOLE  Buffalo  market. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  EJUor  mnj  PubUthtr 

"Western  New  York’s  Great  Newspaper’’ 
KELLY -SMITH  CO.,  National  Representatives 


YOUR  SALES 
WON’T  CLIMB 
WITH 

OUT-OF-DATE 

“FIGURES!” 


You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia 
America’s  3rd  market! 


If  you  want  to  scale  new  heights  in  sales, 
be  sure  you  have  the  latest  statistics  on 
Philadelphia.  Today’s  data  shows 
The  Inquirer  at  a  new  level  in  productivity 
.  .  .  and  first  in  advertising. 


Philadelphia  Jewelers  gave  the 
Inquirer  Leadership  in  1947 


NOW  IN  ITS  15TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP  IN  PHILADELPHIA 

linqutrer 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
Longaere  5-5232  Andover  6270  Cadillac  6005 

West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946 
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Soap  Box  Race 
Is  Sponsored 
By  135  Papers 

Detroit  —  Across  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  50,000  saws  are 
rasping  through  wood  and  50,- 
000  hammers  are  pounding  —  a 
youthful  army  of  Soap  Box 
Derby  hopefuls  is  putting  to¬ 
gether  their  racers  for  this 
year’s  contests. 

In  150  communities,  Chevrolet 
dealers  have  started  the  annual 
promotion  for  the  local  races. 
Boys  11  to  15  are  signing  up  and 
getting  their  instructions  and 
rules  books.  Participating  in 
the  contests  this  year  are  135 
newspapers,  the  other  local  con¬ 
tests  being  sponsored  by  special 
organizations. 

Included  in  the  150  communi¬ 
ties  are  some  in  Canada.  Alaska 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Each  of  the  cities  or  towns  par¬ 
ticipating  will  send  a  champion 
to  Akron,  O.,  to  compete  in  the 
international  finals  Aug.  15. 

This  year's  eleventh  annual 
All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  is 
expected  to  set  a  record  for 
over  all  participation.  An  esti¬ 
mated  4.000,000  spectators  will 
witness  the  various  contests 
which  add  up  to  “the  greatest 
amateur  racing  event  in  the 
world."  The  finals  at  Akron  will 
draw  100,000  spectators  from  all 
over  the  country. 

Proof  of  Soap  Box  Derby  pop¬ 


ularity  is  the  fact  that  100  addi¬ 
tional  papers  have  made  re¬ 
quests  to  sponsor  races  in  their 
cities.  Officials  of  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  were  forced  to  limit  the 
local  contests  to  150,  however. 

This  is  necessary  because 
Derby  Downs,  the  Akron  track 
built  specially  for  the  Soap  Box. 
Derby,  could  handle  no  more 
than  150  finalists  in  the  three  or 
so  hours  it  takes  to  run  off  the 
championship  races. 

Soap  Box  Derby  rules  for 
1948  call  for  simplification  of 
models.  The  rules  seek  to  get 
cars  that  more  nearly  conform 
to  the  original  conception  of  a 
home-made,  boy-built  car.  They 
seek  to  place  the  emphasis  on 
safety  instead  of  on  the  ultra- 
streamlined  models  which  were 
fashioned  after  torpedoes,  jet 
planes  or  transparent  subma¬ 
rines  on  wheels. 

No  canopies,  enclosures  or 
windshields  of  any  type  will  be 
permitted  on  1948  racers. 

No  car  may  cost  more  than 
$6,  plus  the  price  of  a  commer¬ 
cially  built  wheel-and-axle  set 
which  is  available  to  all  con¬ 
testants.  The  cars  must  be  en¬ 
tirely  boy-built,  with  participa¬ 
tion  by  parents  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  outlawed. 

A  one-year  scholarship  at 
Drake  University  will  be  award¬ 
ed  the  winner  of  the  Des  Moines 
Derby,  Dr.  H.  G.  Harmon,  uni¬ 
versity  president,  announced  this 
week.  "The  race  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune  and  Chevrolet  dealers. 


Eliott 

ADVERTISED  in  the  McAllen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Mon¬ 
itor: 

USUALLY  LO'VELY 
4-Room  Apartment 
The  ad  also  says  these  accom¬ 
modations  are  "available  to 
permanent  couple  only." 

■ 

A  TYPO  error  in  the  AP  wire 
report  for  May  3  is  argument 
for  less  worry.  It  says:  “Two 
persons  died  in  traffic  accidents 
and  a  third  by  frowning  in 
Fresno  County  over  the  week¬ 
end.” 

■ 

ANOTHER  housing  shortage 
contribution,  this  one  from 
the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man  Review: 

Two  young  working  ladies 
desire  apt.  on  bus. 

This,  incidentally,  was  "Too 
Late  to  Classify.” 


Daily  Disc  Data 

A  daily  record  column  and 
weekly  record  page  is  being 
started  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram.  The  feature,  by  John 
Ball — covering  both  popular 
and  classical  discs — will  cater 
to  collectors  with  news,  reviews, 
personality  stories,  buying 
guides  and  a  question  and  an¬ 
swer  department. 


Bureau  Offers 
Ad  Awards 
On  West  Coast 

San  Francisco  —  Annoullc^ 
ment  of  the  first  annual  awards 
for  meritorious  general  and  r^ 
tail  newspaper  advertisementi 
is  made  here  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Bureau  of  Advertising. 

Ten  prizes  totalling  $500  will 
be  given  In  three  different  clas¬ 
sifications  of  a  contest  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West.  EnWes 
will  be  displayed  and  judged  at 
the  45th  annual  AAW  conven¬ 
tion  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  June 
13-17. 

Two  divisions  of  awards— gen¬ 
eral  and  retail  advertising— are 
set  up,  with  retail  recognition 
divided  into  two  classifications, 
cities  under  and  over  50,000  pop¬ 
ulation. 

Four  prizes  in  the  general 
classification  include  a  $100  top 
award.  There  are  three  prizes 
in  each  of  the  two  retail  clas¬ 
ses,  with  first  award  winners  of¬ 
fered  $75. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  11  western  states 
and  British  Columbia.  Entrj 
blanks  and  rules  are  available 
at  AAW  offices  here  in  530  Mon- 
adnock  Building.  Entries  close 
May  22. 


SPORTS  COVERAGE 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN-OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 

THE  OKOHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO  :  The  Former-Sfockmon  —  WKY,  Oklahoma  City  —  KVOR,  Colorodo  Springs 
KLZ,  Denver,  Affiliated  in  Monogement  —  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY.  INC. 


Times  sporfs  editor  )ohn  Cronley  is  one  of  the  best 
known  figures  in  the  Southwestern  sports  picture.  In 
spring  and  summer  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  Oklahoma 
City's  Texas  League  ball  club.  In  autumn  he  is  galli¬ 
vanting  around  Big  Seven  territory  with  the  state’s 
gridiron  gladiators.  All  year  round  he  authors  a  daily 
column,  “Once  Over  Lightly."  For  twelve  years  Cronley 
has  been  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  Oklahomans  de¬ 
pend  on  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  for  their  sports  news. 


One  of  Oklahoma's  best  read  books 
is  "The  Story  of  The  Oklahoman  and 
Times",  presented  to  each  visitor  to 
the  Oklahoman  and  Times  plant. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  this  book  ore 
distributed  each  year  to  school 
children,  to  business  and  professional 
people,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oklahoma. 


JOHN 
CRONLEY 
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FOR  15  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 


IN  THE  ENTIRE  SOUTH 


ABC  Publisher's  Statement  six  months  ending  March  31, 1948 


No  Other  Southern  newspaper  has 
ever  achieved  so  great  a  circulation 
as  the  Sunday  Baltimore  American 
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HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  KNOWS  THE  CHANGING 
MARKET.  HERE'S  WHAT  LEADING  SALES  EXECUTIVES  SAY: 


Advertising  Executive— Drugs 

“I  have  never  conceived  of  as  complete 
a  marketing  analysis  job  as  you  folks 
have  created;  unquestionably  it’s  the 
best  thing  I’ve  seen  — I  want  the  top 
officials  of  accounts  1  handle  to  see  this.” 


Liquor  Sales  Manager 

"This  is  wonderful!  I've  spent  weeks 
trying  to  figure  out  the  most  efficient 
and  fruitful  territory  re-assignments  for 
my  salesmen.  This  Control  solves  my 
oroblem.” 


Leading  Retail  Chain 


“In  our  expansion  plans  these  Controls 
give  us  the  best  market  visualization 
we  have  ever  seen;  we  want  to  use  them 
in  each  city  where  you  have  them.” 


Irfrigerotion  Manufacturer 

M  books  will  be  of  top  value  in 
ndy  as  to  whether  our  own  sales 
,iiiution  handles  refrigerators  or 
tWier  we  use  distributors  — they  are 
it  best  things  we  have  seen,  enabling 
■to visualize  our  own  potential  mar- 
tat- 


N9major  markets  across  the  country,  H.A.S.  men  are  ready  to  aid 
and  advertising  executives-in  the  vital  analysis  of  changing  local 
«ts.  Ready  with  the  amazingly  complete  Sales  Operating  Con- 
iwk.  showing  retail  outlets  in  18  product  classifications  for  every 
•liopping  center  and  shopping  street.  This  complete  and  accurate 
up  of  major  markets  was  compiled,  mapped,  charted  and  clas.si- 
on  the  spot  by  local  men  who  know  local  conditions. 


In  addition  to  the  Sales  Operating  Controls,  H.A.S.  men  have  at 
their  command  all  the  resources  of  Hearst  Newspapers’  Research  and 
Marketing  Departments  in  9  markets  that  annually  turn  in  22V* 
billion  dollars  in  retail  sales.  Perhaps  this  marketing  service  can  be  of 
value  to  you  as  it  has  to  so  many  sales  and  advertising  executives  in  a 
wide  range  of  product  classifications.  Call  or  write  the  Hearst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service  man  nearest  you. 


KNOW  YOUR  NSWSPARCR  MAN  TO  KNOW  YOUR  MARKETS 

Hearst  Mvertising  Service 

Herbert  W.  Beyea,  General  Manager 
959  8th  Avenue,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.— Offices  in  principal  cities 

Representing 


New  York  Journal-American 
Baltimore  News-Post  American 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 


San  Francisco  Examiner 
Detroit  Times 

Boston  Record-American  Advertiser 
Albany  Times  Union 


Los  .Angeles  Examiner 
Chicago  Herald-American 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 


AS  DEPOSIT  ONLY 


ALL-PUHPOSI  SAW  HAM 


Steinxnan  Giits  Will 
Enlarge  Heart  Clinic  ! 

Lancaster,  Pa. — An  enlargei 
modernized  six-room  heart  cliit' 
at  the  Lancaster  General 
pital  is  to  stand  in  the  namec; 
the  employes  of  the  Lancar- 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  static" 
WGAL,  the  Intelligencer  Pri-' 
ing  Co.  and  General  Engravi". 
Co.  ~ 

On  behalf  of  newspaper  ow 
ership  and  management,  Joti; 


Katkov  Prowls  At  Night 
As  O.  Henry’s  Ghost 


F.  Steinman  said  he  and  h 
brother.  Col.  J.  Hale  Steinraa; 
had  long  felt  that  employe: 


should  assume  a  definite _ 

sibility  for  the  welfare  of  eE 
ployes  and  dependents  and  wen 
predicating  their  participatic 


Norman  Katkov 


i_  j  aaaiiion  lu  a  previous 

head  ai^  from  behind  her  ears  subscription  toward  expamio: 

t  th  of  hospital’s  facilities 

Give  me  for  the  rent, 

Harry,’  she  said.  ‘I  need  for  the  , 

a.'’"'"'"  20-Year  Club  Forms 

New  York  never  sleeps.  Kingston,  N.  Y. — A  Twen^ 

■  Year  Club  has  been  formed  tv 

Monday  Edition  Again 

Harlingen,  Tex.— The  Valley  of  1,112  years  of  service.  JohnJ 
Morning  Star  is  again  on  a  seven-  Hartman  has  been  elected  pre 
day-a-week  basis,  publishing  on  dent,  and  Mrs.  Lucia  de  L 
Monday  mornings.  Publication  Krock,  president  of  Freea  = 
of  the  Monday  paper  was  stopped  Publishing  Co.,  has  been  de 
during  World  War  II.  dared  an  honorary  member. 


FOR  TWO  WEEK  TRIAL 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  HEAVY 
DUTY  SUPER  SPEED  7  SAW 
TRIMMERI  MONEY  BACK 


TURNER'S  HEAVY  DUTY 


•without  spikes 


SUPER  SPEED 


NEWS 


SAW  TRIMMER 


WHAT  TO  DO- 

S«nd  th*  coupon  ottochod  wilh  o  $25-  chock  or  fmoct 
•vidtneing  good  foith.  Civo  tho  Supor  Spood  7  Sow  o  t«« 
triol.  if  not  onfirtly  to  jrowr  totiifoction,  rtturn  to  vt  OR^ 
doposit  will  So  rtfundod. 

Wl  MY  MfIGHT  whon  f«ll  poymont 


■that's  exclusive 


ERSKINE  JOHNSON'S 


TWO  WEEK 

TURNER  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 
Xn  Poyno  Avoouo  •  Clovtlond  14 


Distinctive  | 


By-Line 

Column 


AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SPORTS  SHOW 


This  year  again,  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Sports  and  Vacation  Show  played  to  capac¬ 
ity  crowds  in  Milwaukee's  big  Auditorium.  More  than  100,000  sportsmen  and  sports¬ 
women  passed  through  the  gates — surpassing  last  year's  figures,  though  attendance 
at  other  shows  throughout  the  country  was  down  as  much  as  20%. 

Again  this  year  crowds  like  you  see  In  the  picture  above  packed  the  Sports  Show  night 
after  night  for  nine  days!  They  liked  the  entertainment!  And  the  176  exhibitors  liked 
the  crowds,  because  they  were  buying  crowds! 


utOAty 

r  • 

Ml  F 


R  i«4 

k 


15,  ISa 


Here's  a  powerful  combination — "America's  Greatest  Sports  Show" — owned,  oper¬ 
ated  and  promoted  exclusively  by  Wisconsin's  only  BIG  morning  newspaper  .  .  . 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  With 

1  949  SPORTS  SHOW  DATES  —  APRIL  2  TO 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  15,  1948 
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NEWS-STAF  I 
&  WORLD  ! 


represented  b? 
The  Branham  Cor^p' 


Vienna  ‘Commies’  Fail 
To  Trap  Negro  Editors 


SEVEN  American  Negro  news-  "It  was  Dr.  Guterman,  I  be- 

paper  editors,  who  recently  re-  lieve.  who  wanted  to  know  how  n 

turned  from  a  tour  of  European  we  stood  on  Henry  Wallace  and 
occupation  areas,  refused  to  be  the  third  party.  Our  reply  was 
exploited  by  Communist  corre-  that  the  Negro  people  are  over- 
spondents  in  Vienna  for  propa-  whelmingly  against  a  third 
ganda  purposes.  party,  and  that  no  major  Negro 

Accepting  an  invitation  by  Dr.  newspaper  had  come  out  in  sup- 
Nikolaus  Greitemann.  president  port  of  Mr.  Wallace. 
of  the^  Vienna  Press  Club  to  meet  Questioned  About  Wallace 

editors  found  themselves  the  ob-  “Someone  wanted  to  know  1 1  1  i  h 

jects  of  a  press  conference  domi-  what  our  attitude  was  about  U  f  I  ' 

nated  by  correspondents  for  Paul  Robeson  and  Richard  I  I 

Tass  and  Communist-controlled  Wrieht.  HB  ‘M-f 

publications.  Neither  American  “The  import  of  that  question  XS^ 

nor  British  correspondents,  nor  was  very  easy  to  recognize,  and  | 

the  Army  Public  Information  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 

Division  which  was  their  host,  of  answering  that  Robeson  and  Two  Tass  correspondents  at  Vienna  press  conference  for 
had  been  informed  of  the  meet-  Wrieht  are  great  artists,  period,  editors  group.  •  ~  ■  •  .  — 

ing.  I  added  that  we  considered  them.  Picture  was  t 

The  editors  were  bombarded  as  oolitical  philosophers,  com-  (Va.)  Journal 
with  leading  ouestions  as  to  the  plete  flops. 

status  of  the  Negro  in  the  Amer-  “Dr.  Guterman  asked  if  we  what  thev  .sn 
ican  community.  Dowdal  Davis, 
general  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Call,  answered:  “There  are 
a  lot  of  things  wrong  with  Amer¬ 
ica  that  we  hope  to  get  changed 
some  day,  but  that's  the  wonder¬ 
ful  thing  about  the  American 
system.  It  is  always  possible 
through  our  newspapers  to  show 
up  those  wrongs  and  induce  peo¬ 
ple  to  make  the  necessary 


sive  party  ticket  supportir,? 
Henry  A.  Wallace  for  president 
His  letter  announcing  k- 
candidacy  said  he  would  rur 
regardless  of  advice  from  un. 
versity  superiors. 


Pittsburgh 


William  G. 
Courier. 


Edition  to  Portray 
Glory  of  the  West 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  —  The 
Intermountain  states  of  Utah, 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  Nevada 
will  be  featured  in  a  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune  section  on  May 
16,  the  16th  annual  scenic- 
travel  edition.  The  edition  will 
include  80  pages,  and  hundreds 
of  pictures,  many  in  natural 
color. 


Record  -  hijk 
sales  in  rici 
marliet  (230,ir 
•ABCTradeZoM 
persons*). 
Schedule  your  ti 
/ertising  in 


wealthy  wholesaltdn- 
triboting  center  ... 


TO  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES 

ttttf  mini  anS  modtrtt 
plans— iusi  complatad—wban 
you  art  in  New  York 
See  bow  yom  mas  tervice 
Is  planned  and  produeed 
fsut  drop  ra 


MONROE, 


LOUISIANA 


Wild-South  farmers  are  rap 


idly  beginning  to  realize 


that  they  must  make  up  for 


i  _ 

MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 

rOR  6.  PUBLISHER  for  May  15,  1948 


SAVE  OUR  SOILl  Hearing  this  call  years  ago,  Memphk  t^ess-Scimitar  sow  how  the 
nation's  farms  were  rapidly  declining  in  production  toward  a  state  of  sterility.  The 
newspaper  opened  its  columns  to  pleas  for  a  sympathetic  ear  to  the  warnings  of  the 
master  farmers,  agricultural  agents  and  land  management  technicians  —  warnings  to 
save  land  being  ravaged  by  rain  and  erosic-n,  to  enrich  mineral-starved,  over- worked 
fields.  Today  the  newspaper  is  sponsoring  the  Save-enrich  Our  Soil  Competition  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  new  Agricultural  De  partment  of  the  Memphis  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  new,  nation-wide  organization  of  "Friends  of  the  Land."  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  is  encouragina  20,000  farmers  in  four  states  in  the  conservation  and  re¬ 
building  of  4,000.000  acres  oi  land.  Award3  are  made  annually  to  those  farmers  who 
have  done  the  best  jobs  in  soil  conservatio  i  during  the  past  year. 


This  is  another  example  of  the  leading  place  that  'Tennessee's  Best  Newspaper"  has 
taken  in  the  billion  dollar  Mid-South  Market. 


lost  land,  like  that  in  the 
center,  thru  more  careful 
soil  management. 


SOS  .  .  .  . 


Flesch  Study  Improves 
AP  Report,  Editors  Say 


MOST  managing  editors  think 

the  Associated  Press'  readabil¬ 
ity  campaign  has  bettered  its 
news  report. 

Of  308  MEs  who  answered  an 
AP  poll,  289 — or  93% — said  the 
program  to  simplify  and  clarify 
AP  newswriting  has  produced 
more  readable  copy. 

Fourteen  insist^  they  had 
noted  no  change,  and  only  five 
said  the  AP  report  had  declined 
in  readability.  All  five  are  on 
state  relays. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Man¬ 
aging  Editors’  Continuing  Study 
of  its  daily  output,  AP  recently 
began  a  year-long  copy-improve¬ 
ment  drive.  Dr.  Rudolph  Flesch, 
the  word  expert,  is  directing  it. 

The  poll  was  the  first  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  effect. 

Managing  editors  who  an¬ 
swered  it,  AP  Executive  Editor 
Alan  J.  Gould  disclosed  this 
week,  declared  that  smaller  bu¬ 
reaus  are  lagging  in  writing  im¬ 
provement.  They  also: 

Asked  for  more  domestic  and 
Latin  American  news  and  more 
human  interest  editorials. 

Approved  the  present  balance 
between  Washington  and  foreign 
news  and  praised  undated  round 
ups. 

Criticized  over  -  qualification, 
inexpert  corrections,  straining  to 
get  “today”  into  second-day 
stories  and  the  tendency  to 
shorten  sentences  simply  by 
breaking  them  in  two  and  start¬ 
ing  the  second  with  a  conjunc¬ 
tion. 

And  declared  that  shorter  sen¬ 
tences  aid  headline  writing. 

Sentence  Structure  Comment 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  commenting  on  AP’s  new 
sentence  structure,  declared: 

"Shorter,  snappier  sentences 
are  making  AP  stories  more 
readable  and  easier  for  the  copy- 
reader  to  handle,  but  some  writ¬ 
ers  have  gone  so  far  overboard 
that  the  stories  have  a  jarring 
staccato  effect  that  kills  the 
story.  The  shorter  sentence 
structure  makes  a  story  more 
interesting  only  if  used  properly. 

The  Detroit  News  said  "there 
have  been  instances  where,  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  lead  within 
the  new  limits,  the  lead  has  been 
somewhat  misleading.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  lead  occasionally  in¬ 
cludes  too  much  territory  and 
that  fact  is  only  discovered  by 
reading  the  entire  story.  Also, 
occasionally  the  effort  to  get 
bright,  snappy  leads  causes  the 
writer  to  emphasize  a  minor  fac¬ 
tor  rather  than  the  true  lead  or 
to  split  a  thought  which  would 
better  be  kept  together  even  if  it 
resulted  in  a  somewhat  longer 
sentence.” 

The  Reno  ( Nev. )  Gazette ; 
noted  a  “tendency  to  cut  down  ' 
short  items  until  they  do  not 
make  sense  or  at  least  omit  es¬ 
sentials.” 

The  Chattanooga  ( T  e  n  n.  ) 
Times  mentioned  a  “marked 
tendency  to  too  much  paragraph¬ 
ing  of  closely  related  thoughts.” 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  ob¬ 
jected  to  too  frequent  use  of 
numbered  paragraphs.  One 
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Washington  tax  story  cited  had 
two  sets  of  such  numbers.  “I 
hasten  to  admit  that  I  readily 
see  this  method  as  a  way  to 
cover  a  highly  complex  subject 
in  quick  understandable  fash¬ 
ion,”  the  writer  said,  but  he 
called  attention  to  five  such 
stories  within  a  two-hour  pe¬ 
riod.  Each  presumably  was  a 
lead  story.  But  if  all  had  been 
used  side  by  side  “we’d  begin  to 
look  like  a  statistical  review.” 

On  the  other  hand,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  spoke  up  for  the 
numbered  paragraph  style  by 
commenting:  “...in  stories  in¬ 
volving  several  related  subjects 
or  several  phases  of  one  subject, 
I  do  not  believe  you  can  improve 
upon  the  one  -  two  -  three  -  four 
method.” 

■ 

Webster  Honored 
As  CNPA  Architect 

San  Bernardino,  Calif.  —  A 
full-page  tribute  in  the  Cali- 
fornia  Publisher,  CNPA  mag¬ 
azine,  honors  the  memory  of 
the  late  Harry  S.  Webster,  re¬ 
tired  general  manager  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  Co.  He 
was  described  as  “the  architect 
who  drew  the  blueprints  25 
years  ago  of  the  statewide  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  of  481  newspaper 
members  when  it  succeeded  the 
Southern  California  Editorial 
Association  as  the  trade  organ¬ 
ization  of  California’s  press.” 

Webster,  61,  came  here  as  a 
special  edition  salesman  of  the 
Sun.  He  was  in  turn  night  ed¬ 
itor  and  business  manager  and 
then,  in  1924,  became  one  of 
the  Sun  company  owners. 

■ 

Youth  Parade  Held 

Omaha,  Neb.,  youth,  2.500 
strong,  recently  staged  a  color¬ 
ful  parade  to  climax  Boys  and 
Girls  Week.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  the  Youth  Civic 
Council  and  the  Onuiha  World- 
Herald.  Kermit  Hansen,  Youth 
Activities  Director  of  the  World- 
Herald.  was  in  charge. 


Thanks  to  Tankers 

National  Maritime  Day  will 
be  marked  in  a  special  adver¬ 
tising  way  down  South. 

A  lull  page  tribute  to  the  oil 
tanker  fieet  is  planned  in  the 
May  22  issues  oi  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jacksonville  Jour¬ 
nal,  Miami  Herald  and  Miami 
Daily  News.  The  ad,  prepared 
by  Newman,  Lynde  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  is  for  Merrill  Stevens 
Dry  Dock  Repair  Co. 

API  Alumni  Conduct 
Regional  Seminar 

Lincoln,  Neb.  —  A  regional 
seminar  modeled  after  the 
American  Press  Institute  semi¬ 
nars  has  just  been  conducted 
here  under  sjionsorship  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  School 
of  Journalism. 

Sessions,  on  successive  week¬ 
ends,  ran  from  April  16-17  to 
May  14-15,  with  the  assistance 
of  Hugh  A.  Fogarty,  city  editor 
of  OfTuiha  World-Herald,  and  H. 
Clay  Tate,  editor  of  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ill.)  Panta^aph.  Both  at¬ 
tended  API  seminars. 

■ 

Spring  Travel  Forum 
Starts  Series  oi  4 

Albany,  N.  Y. — A  Spring 
Travel  Forum  arranged  by 
Travel  Editor  Betty  A.  Hunt 
of  Albany  Times-Union  was  so 
popular  that  three  more  forums 
have  been  planned. 

More  than  300  persons  attend¬ 
ed  the  first  forum  when  vaca¬ 
tioning  in  Florida  was  discussed 
by  Roy  C.  Beckman,  director  of 
Florida  State  Advertising  Com¬ 
mission.  New  York,  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Canada  were  made 
topics  for  subsequent  sessions. 
■ 

Chessman  Field 

Astoria,  Ore.  —  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Sullivan  has  notified 
Oregon’s  Senator  Cordon  that  he 
will  approve  naming  the  athletic 
field  at  Tongue  Point  Naval  Sta¬ 
tion  after  the  late  Merle  R. 
Chessman,  who  was  publisher  of 
the  Astoria-Budget. 


SONG  0’  THE  SAW! 

Bulldlnff  Indexes  Indicate  growth. 
Growth  is  a  *‘cleaD  bill  of  health*' 
for  any  market  Greater  York, 
with  its  Trade  Area,  has  Krowo  t 
be  a  community  of 
New  building  construction  ai  •' 
remodeling  in  York  alone,  durim; 
the  past  year,  increased  to  >3,087.  • 
182.  a  husky  advance  over  the  pn  - 
vious  iierlort 

Add  in  this  growth,  muny  new 
important,  and  pernianent  Indus¬ 
tries— hundreds  of  them— with  their 
asKreifate  monthly  nayroll  of  >r..- 
.*!>(*.  (Xml 

To  reach  Greater  York  with 
greater  econoii.y  and  ease,  and  with  greater  ac¬ 
cess  to  those  fat  pay  envelopes,  “Do  It  with 
dispatch  with  the  Di^patch.“ 

Represented  by  Reynolds-Fitzgerald.  tnc. 
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The  Facts'  Compiled 
On  Woltmon  Case 

New  York  World-Telegram  a 

circularizing  a  pamphlet,  “Tbe 
Facts,”  which  review  the  con 
troversy  over  Frederick  Woh 
man’s  coverage  of  the  Kansas 
City  meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Action 

The  pamphlet  gives  the  .«uiiifin 
points  of  the  letter  in  which 
Clyde  R.  Miller  called  on  cj. 
lumbia  University  to  revoke  tin 
Pulitzer  Prize  awarded  to  Wolt 
man  last  year.  Woltman’s  art 
cles  and  W-T  editorials  on  them 
are  reprinted  along  with  othe 
documentary  material. 

■ 

Industrial  Editors 
Form  Carolinas  Unit 

Spartanburg.  S.  C.— The  Caro 
linas  Industrial  Editors  Council 
has  completed  organization. 

Charter  members  include 
Vernon  W.  Foster,  former  man 
aging  editor,  Spartanburg  Her 
aid,  and  J.  M.  Deaton,  forme 
member  of  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times  news  staff.  Foster  is  no* 
editor  of  three  employes’  news 
papers  published  by  the  Mont 
gomery  Mills  textile  group.  Dea 
ton  is  co-editor  of  the  Log, 
Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  0) 
magazine. 

■ 

Haire  Heads  Ad  Club 

Andrew  J.  Haire,  presidents 
Haire  Publishing  Co.,  was  elect 
ed  president  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  at  its  annua! 
meeting  May  11. 
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INEZ  ROBB,  brilliant  INS  staff  correspondent, 
has  just  been  lionored  with  one  of  journal¬ 
ism's  most  coveteal  prizes— the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Annual  Honor  Award  “for  distinguished 
service  in  journalism.” 

This  is  the  second  major  journalistic  award 
won  by  Mrs.  Robb  in  1948.  Earlier  this  year  she 
was  presented  with  the  George  R.  Holmes  Mem¬ 
orial  Award  for  her  sparkling  coverage  of  the 
Princess  Elizaheth-Philip  Mountbatten  wedding. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Award,  which  was 
based  on  Mrs.  Rohb’s  distinctive  “record  of  per¬ 
formance  over  many  years,”  and  which  cited  her 
as  “one  of  the  great  reporters  of  her  times,”  marks 
another  notable  milestone  in  her  brilliant  career 
as  an  INS  star. 

For  years  her  hyline  has  been  representative  of 
the  finest  traditions  of  American  journalism.  Her 
superb  writing  style,  her  rare  gift  for  getting  all 
the  human  interest  and  natural  color  into  every 
story  she  covers,  and  her  iindiminished  zeal  for 
digging  beneath  the  surface  of  a  news  event  are 
the  marks  of  a  top-rung  journalist. 

INS  is  proud  to  have  attracted  to  its  staff  such 
outstanding  writers  as  Inez  Robh.  She  is  typical 
of  the  INS  galaxy  of  stars.  It  is  this  all-star  team 
of  brilliant  reporters  that  has  won  world-wide 
recognition  for  INS  as  the  greatest  array  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  talent  ever  assembled  under  one  banner. 
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INS  Correspondent  Inez  Robb  receives  the  Missouri  Honor 
Award  from  Dean  Frank  Luther  Mott  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism  at  the  39th  Annual  Journalism  Week. 


THE  CITATION: 

''To  Inez  Robb,  in  recognition  oj  her  long  series  of  stories 
of  great  events  and  interviews  with  famous  leaders  at 
home  and  abroad;  the  spirit  of  adventure,  sense  of  humor, 
and  understanding  of  newsworthy  situations  which  have 
made  her  one  of  the  great  reporters  of  her  times;  and  her 
never -failing  zest  for  journalism  as  a  great  profession." 
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Gary  Paper  Surveys 
Sale  of  Cosmetics 


GARY,  Ind. — A  survey  of  cos¬ 
metic  and  toiletries  special¬ 
ties  distribution  and  sales  in  the 
Gary  city  zone  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Gary  Post  Trib¬ 
une. 

The  survey  was  made  to  de¬ 
termine  what  lines  or  special¬ 
ties  are  being  stocked  by  the 
principal  outlets,  according  to 
Frank  Hubbard,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  under  whose  direc¬ 
tion  the  survey  was  conducted. 

Need  Downtown  Outlets 

"Generally  speaking,  a  prod¬ 
uct  or  a  line  without  at  least 
four  downtown  outlets  may  be 
considered  as  weak  in  distribu¬ 
tion.”  stated  Hubbard.  “Any 
combination  of  four  downtown 
outlets  will  usually  correct  the 
distribution  picture.  Downtown 
outlets  usually  have  departments 
in  charge  of  experienced  sales¬ 
women  who  can  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  advice  and  time. 

"Some  lines  are.  of  course, 
exclusive,  with  some  items  in 
the  line  having  more  general 
distribution.  Even  in  these 
cases  of  exclusive  lines,  it  is 
our  recommendation  that  at 
least  two  good  downtown  out¬ 
lets.  separated  by  a  few  blocks, 
be  considered  as  possible  out¬ 
lets,  as  a  method  of  increasing 
sales.” 

Hubbard  pointed  out  the  study 
revealed  that  open  lines  with 
wide  distribution  invariably  do 
a  good  volume.  The  Post  Trib¬ 
une  survey  was  made  by  Mary 
Lasher  Bernette,  formerly  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Her  report  follows: 

Advertising  Stressed 

"The  principle  that  wide  dis¬ 
tribution,  together  with  strong 
local  advertising  and  promotion, 
stimulates  merchandise  sales  is 
fact  rather  than  theory,  in  the 
cases  of  the  13  stores  included 
in  the  Gary  Post  Tribune  sur¬ 
vey  of  cosmetic  and  toiletries 
distribution  and  sales.  In  gen¬ 
eral.  the  cosmetic  lines  which 
were  found  most  frequently  in 
these  representative  drug,  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores 
receive  the  highest  sales  ratings 
by  the  personnel  in  charge  of 
the  departments, 

"Their  belief  in  the  value  of 
local  advertising  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  volunteered  by  at  least 
11  store  representatives.  For 
example,  the  head  of  the  cos 
metic  department  in  one  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  severely  criticized 
the  widespread  manufacturer 
practice  of  using  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  to  cover  the  Gary  Area. 
She  declared:  ‘Advertising  in 
Chicago  doesn't  help  our  sales 
at  all,  as  I  have  repeatedly  told 
the  various  manufacturers,  but 
whenever  we  advertise  our  lines 
in  the  Post  Tribune,  we  get  im¬ 
mediate  and  substantial  re¬ 
sponse.  Our  store  hasn't  car¬ 
ried  cosmetics  very  long,  you  | 
know,  and  I've  been  amazed  at 
the  customer  response.  It's  ob¬ 
vious  to  me  that  a  real  promo¬ 
tional  job  for  cosmetics  has 
never  been  done  in  Gary.’  (The 
foregoing  statement  was  volun¬ 


teered.  Our  reporter  was  not 
asked  to  get  any  endorsements 
for  this  newspaper. ) 

"Other  cosmeticians  expressed 
similar  statements  and  asserted 
they  hoped  the  Post  Tribune 
would  be  able  to  persuade  cos¬ 
metic  manufacturers  that  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
advertise  in  Gary.  ( Again  vol¬ 
untary.  The  reporter  had  to 
identify  herself  with  this  news¬ 
paper  in  order  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  she  was  seeking,  but  no 
leading  questions  were  asked.) 

"Supplementary  promotional 
material  and  aids  such  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  packaging  and 
trained  demonstrators  were 
cited  as  important  to  high  sales 
volume.  The  saleswomen  frank¬ 
ly  admitted  that  they  pushed 
those  lines  for  which  they  were 
demonstrators  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  other  lines,  especially 
if  unadvertised,  suffered  by  com¬ 
parison. 

"Suggestive  selling,  both  in 
advertising  and  at  the  counters, 
also  pays  off,  they  said,  and 
your  reporter  noted  that  the 
most  efficient  saleswomen  in¬ 
variably  suggested  rouge,  pow¬ 
der,  or  some  related  item  when 
selling  lipstick  or  other  single 
item  to  a  customer. 

"It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
practically  all  Broadway  out¬ 
lets  stock  perfumes  priced  as 
high  as  $25  and  $50,  and  these 
sell  in  moderate  quantities. 
However,  the  small  or  medium 
sizes  in  creams,  in  most  cases, 
receive  the  higher  sales  ratings, 
but.  according  to  the  sales¬ 
women,  this  is  because  large 
jars  of  creams  often  dry  out  be¬ 
fore  they  are  used  up,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  larger  sizes  are  too 
expensive  for  Gary.  (This  is 
probably  true  to  a  larger  degree 
during  the  winter  months  when 
furnaces  and  boilers  are  in  op¬ 
eration,  and  bathrooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms  are  invariably  heated  to 
a  high  degree,  which  would 
cause  evaporation.) 

"With  the  exception  of  most 
deodorants,  hand  lotions,  and 
such  lines  as  Pond's,  Lady  Es¬ 
ther,  and  Woodbury,  nearly  all 
cosmetic  lines  stocked  in  Gary 
are  fair  traded,  and  stores  are 
faithful  to  the  prices  set.  The 


It's  a  fact! 

Trying  to  cover  the  big  and 
I  thriving  Baltimore  market  with¬ 
out  the  Sunpapers  is  like  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  whale  with  a  pea-shooter. 
The  sixth  city  in  America  de¬ 
serves  first-rate  coverage  —  big 
schedules  in  Baltimore’s  own 
Sunpapers.  | 

In  Baltimore  everything  I 
revolves  around 
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record  of  these  fair-traded  lines 
will,  however,  show  slight  dif¬ 
ferences  of  price  on  certain 
items.  This  however,  is  because 
manufacturers  have  raised  some 
prices,  but  not  all  stores  have 
yet  sold  out  their  lower  priced 
stocks.  Until  all  have  replaced 
new  stock  for  old,  such  varia¬ 
tions  will  continue  to  exist.” 

No  dime  stores  were  included 
in  this  survey,  as  departments 
in  them  are  not  large,  products 
are  confined  to  small  sizes,  many 
of  the  products  being  unadver¬ 
tised,  or  not  outstanding,  and 
the  personnel  at  the  counters 
have  little  or  no  experience  in 
the  real  selling  technique  neces¬ 
sary  for  cosmetics  and  toiletries. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Post  Tribune. 


Times  Survey  Charts 
Car  Mart  in  New  York 

New  car  buyers  in  New  York 
City  and  23  adjacent  suburban 
counties  in  New  York  State, 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  last 
year  purchased  292.660  passen¬ 
ger  cars  for  an  estimated  $567,- 
$32,429.  These  figures  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  study  of  the  market 
released  this  week  bv  the  New 
York  Times 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
an  independent  research  firm. 
To  every  fourth  buyer  of  a  new 
car  in  1947,  the  firm  mailed  a 
postcard  which  asked: 

"Please  check  the  New  York 
newspapers  you  read  regularly.” 

More  than  17,000  postcards 
were  returned,  a  23.4%  return 
which  provided  a  5.8%  sample  of 
all  new  car  buyers  in  the 
market. 

■ 

AFA  Convention 
To  Discuss  P.R.  Ads 

Public  relations  advertising, 
training  of  personnel,  and  retail 
promotion  are  among  subjects 
listed  for  discussion  by  experts 
at  the  44th  annual  convention 
of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

An  advertising  exhibit  will 
also  be  a  feature  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  takes  place  June  13 
to  16  at  the  Netherland  Plaza 
Hotel.  Cincinnati.  O. 

Awards  will  be  presented  to 
the  "Advertising  Women  of  the 
Year”  and  to  the  winner  of 
AFA's  national  high  school  es 
say  contest. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Sometimes,  says  Dr.  L.  C.  Moss 
of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  dogs  be¬ 
come  mentally  ill  from  associat¬ 
ing  with  people.  One  thing  in 
their  favor,  however,  is  that  they 
don't  know  any  better. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  our  patriots  seem  to 
misunderstand  the  methods  re¬ 
commended  by  our  foimding 
fathers  for  dispiosing  of  unpopu¬ 
lar  political  candidates.  'The 
founding  fathers  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  wait  and 
beat  them  at  the  pkdIIs. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


12%  Raise  Granted 
In  Guild  Arbitration 

Detroit,  Mich. — An  arbitration 
award  has  given  salaried  em 
ployes  of  the  Dertoit  Free  Preu 
a  weekly  pay  increase  of  12^, 
with  a  ceiling  of  $12.60. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Guild  are  that  2M 
employes  will  benefit  by  $120. 
000  annually.  Average  increase 
run  $8.88,  the  Guild  said.  Tht 
raise  is  retroactive  to  Aug.  i 
1947,  when  the  old  contract  was 
extended  for  another  year  on  all 
points  except  wages.  The  com 
pany  and  the  Guild  continued 
negotiations  into  March  before 
submitting  to  arbitration. 

The  $12.60  ceiling  represents 
12';  of  the  present  highest 
minimum,  which  is  $105. 

■ 

Medals  Awarded 
For  Fire  Prevention 

In  recognition  of  outstanding 
public  service  in  promoting 
greater  safety  of  life  and  re 
sources  from  fire  during  1947, 
gold  medals  have  been  awarded 
to  the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Ereninj 
Record,  the  Syracuse  -  Wawasee 
(Ind.)  Journal,  a  weekly,  and 
WLS,  Chicago,  it  is  announce 
by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters. 

Honorable  mention  citations 
were  also  awarded  to  these 
dailies:  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader, 
Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Preu. 
Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Coloradoan, 
Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Meridian  (Miss.)  Star. 


The  MORE  yon 
sow,  the  MORE 


you  REAP.... 


In  Long  Beach,  (lalifornia 
(a  400  MILLION  DOLLAR 
RETAIL  MARKET)  ihf 
leading  newspaper  lakes 
yonr  selling  message  to 
over  60,000  MORF  Nel 
Paid  Daily  (.lireulation,  and 
at  a  niilline  rale  at  least 
50%  per  eeni  lower  than 
the  second  paper  in  the 
market!  So  if  you  want  a 
bumper  erop  of  sales  in 
the  wealthy  Long  Beaeli 
market  use  the  one  neirf- 
paper  that  plants  yatir 
message  wide,  deep  and 
heavy. 

THE  LONG  BEACH 

Press-Telegram 

Now  Over  87,000  Net  Paid  Daily 
(I'i'bruary  I94S  .Ivera^r} 
Krpr/unled  Xiitinnally  h 
C.rrsnier  and  ti  oodward,  Inc. 
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SHAVE.. /I 

The  dollar  fee  for  face  scraping,  now  standard  in 
barber  shops  in  San  Francisco  and  its  suburban  counties 
.  .  .  has  been  variously  attributed  to  the  advance  of  dry 
shaving,  tl;e  wartime  shortage  of  scientists  (from  barber 
colleges)  tlic  psychological  compensation  for  fallen  arches . . . 
and  just  as  variously  interpreted  as  a  cinder  in  the  economic 
eye,  and  the  footnote  to  a  flush  fiscal  chapter  .  .  .  However, 
there  are  more  conventional  indices  for  this  market.  Consider: 

San  Francisco  indices— M7  vs.  M6  i 

RETAIL  SALES  .  .  UP  $152,000,000  to  $1,180,000,000  I 

WHOLESALE  .  .  .  UP  $714,880,000  to  $4,468,000,000 
BANK  DEBITS  .  .  UP  $2,127,823,000  to  $25,458,399,000 
FACTORY  WAGES  UP  $8.41  to  $61.95  weekly  average 
EXPORT  CARGO  UP  4,598,745  to  16,782,556  tons 
AIR  TRAFFIC  .  .  .  UP  82,906  to  917,266  passengers 

San  Francisco  Chronicle— M7  vs.  M6 

TOTAL  LINAGE  .  UP  1,898,422  to  15,240,958  lines 
RETAIL  DISPLAY  UP  1,059,925  to  6,617,645  lines 

GENERAL . UP  666,934  to  3,249,400  lines 

AUTOMOTIVE  .  .  UP  148,885  to  436,132  lines 
CLASSIFIED  ....  UP  111,85410  4,143,317  lines 

There  isn’t  any  possible  doubt  that  the  above  figures 
mean  Buying  Power ...  in  a  market  of  exceptional  potential, 
and  a  medium  to  match.  Sellingest  medium  in  the  market, 

The  Chronicle  assures  a  cordial  reception  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  whole  of  Northern  California! . . .  Ask  any  SFW'  man 
for  the  details! 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  | 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives^  j 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  j 

! 
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Joseph  E.  Atkinson  Dies; 
Star  Willed  to  Charity 


TORONTO — Joseph  E.  Atkin¬ 
son,  president  Toronto  Daily 
Star  and  Star  Weekly,  largest 
Canadian  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  died  here  May  8  in  his 
83rd  year.  He  left  control  of 
newspaper  properties  to  Atkin- 
son_  Charitable  Foundation, 
which  is  to  distribute  profits 
periodically  to  religious,  charit¬ 
able  and  educational  projects  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  in  ill- 
health  for  some  years,  but  had 
been  at  his  office  regularly  up  to 
two  weeks  ago.  He  was  born 
near  Newcastle,  Ont.,  on  Dec.  23, 
1865,  and  was  brought  up  by  his 
widowed  mother  as  the  youngest 
of  eight  children.  An  orphan  at 
14,  he  started  work  at  the  New¬ 
castle  Post  Office  and  at  18  he 
began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
collector  of  accounts  on  Port 
Hope  Times.  He  moved  to  To¬ 
ronto  to  become  a  reporter  on 
the  former  Toronto  Morning 
World,  and  at  age  26  became  Ot¬ 
tawa  correspondent  for  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe.  Five  years  later  he 
became  managing  editor  of 
Montreal  Herald. 

Hired  by  Liberals 

When,  in  1899,  a  group  of  To¬ 
ronto  liberal  business  men 
bought  the  failing  Toronto  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  circulation  about  7,- 
000.  for  $32,000.  they  brought 
Atkinson  from  Montreal  to  run 
it.  _  He  took  the  post  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  he  could  buy  stock 
and  would  have  a  free  hand  to 
run  the  paper  as  a  business  en¬ 
terprise.  In  a  few  years  he  had 
acquired  majority  control,  hav¬ 
ing  bought  out  some  stockhold¬ 
ers  from  his  salary  savings  and 
the  rest  from  stock  is.sued  as 
part  of  salary. 

Total  capitalization  in  1899  was 
$100,000,  and  further  $100,000 
stock  was  issued  in  1905.  Atkin¬ 
son  built  up  the  paper  from  its 
own  earnings,  moving  into  the 
present  23  story  building  19 
years  ago.  built  entirely  from 
earnings. 

When  Atkinson  took  over,  the 
Star  paid-up  circulation  was 
7,000  daily.  In  five  years  it  was 
40,000.  Today  circulation  is 
369.352  and  the  Star  Weekly  has 
a  national  circulation  of  907,012. 

In  building  up  the  big  news¬ 
paper  property,  Atkinson  also 
ventured  into  other  newspaper 
and  related  enterprises.  Shortly 


after  World  War  I  he  bought  the 
London  (Ont.)  Advertiser,  as 
the  first  of  a  chain  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  sold  it.  after  reportedly 
losing  money  on  it,  about  1928. 
In  1922  he  opened  the  first  To¬ 
ronto  radio  station.  CFCA,  but 
let  its  license  lapse  in  the  early 
thirties.  He  set  up  syndicate 
department.  Star  Newspaper 
Service,  which  is  considered  the 
biggest  syndicate  in  Canada,  rep¬ 
resenting  man.v  United  States 
newspaper  syndicates  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  For  some  years  he  also 
ready-printed  comic  sections  for 
a  number  of  Canadian  papers. 

Opposed  Outside  Influence 

He  believed  right  from  start 
that  no  outside  interests  should 
be  able  to  dictate  policies  of  the 
paner. 

His  decision  to  leave  his  pa¬ 
pers  to  the  Atkinson  Charitable 
Foundation  was  reached  so  that 
no  outside  infiuence  will  control 
them  in  the  future.  Atkinson 
stated  that  the  Foundation 
“should  accomplish  two  things: 
( 1 )  Dublication  of  papers  will  be 
conducted  for  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  continued  frank  and  full 
dissemination  of  news  and  opin¬ 
ions.  with  the  profit  motive, 
while  still  important,  subsidiary 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
chief  functions  of  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper:  (2)  profits  from 
the  newspaper  will  be  used  for 
promotion  and  maintenance  of 
social,  scientific  and  economic 
reforms  which  are  charitable  in 
nature,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neople  of  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario.’’ 

Seven  trustees,  the  majority 
to  be  employes  of  the  Toronto 
Star  and  Star  Weekly,  will  han¬ 
dle  the  Foundation. 

Atkinson  was  liberal  in  poli- 
.tics.  and  his  papers  are  indepen¬ 
dent,  with  strong  liberal  lean¬ 
ings.  He  always  espoused  the 
cause  of  minorities,  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  paper  has  at 
times  been  called  the  “King 
Street  Pravda”  and  a  “labor 
rag.”  He  always  felt  that  pa¬ 
pers  should  give  full  coverage  to 
all  events,  gaining  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  sending  carloads  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to 
cover  stories  on  which  other 
paoers  sent  one  man. 

His  methods  brought  increased 
circulation  and  graduated  more 
newspapermen  to  leading  posts 
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on  other  Canadian  dailies  and  in 
the  advertising  field  than  any 
other  Canadian  newspaper. 

He  gave  freely  to  charity  and 
annual  funds  raised  through  the 
Star  provided  summer  vacation 
camps  and  food  and  clothing 
gifts  for  underprivileged  fami¬ 
lies.  He  personally  always  re¬ 
mained  in  the  background,  and 
was  little  known  by  his  readers. 

Eulogy  by  Prime  Minister 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King,  on  hearing  of  Atkinson's 
death,  stated  that  he  shared  a 
desk  with  Atkinson  in  1896  on 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  that  the 
Star  bought  his  articles  when 
he  was  studying  in  Europe.  King 
eulogized:  “Through  the  power¬ 
ful  medium  of  the  press,  he  cen¬ 
tered  his  attention  on  promotion 
of  liberal  ideas  and  ideals.  His 
was  a  crusading  spirit.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  pres¬ 
ent  day  social  reform.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
man  betterment.” 

Atkinson's  wife,  Elmina  Elli¬ 
ott,  died  in  1931.  She  had  been  a 
newspaper  writer.  Surviving 
are  a  son.  Joseph  S.  Atkinson, 
vice-president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Star,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hindmarsh, 
wife  of  Harry  C.  Hindmarsh, 
vicepresident  of  the  Star  on  the 
editorial  side.  There  are  five 
grandchildren  and  11  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

An  announcement  in  the  Star 
said  the  family  readily  agreed 
to  the  foundation  and  explained 
that  the  action  “is  not  a  philan¬ 
thropy  only.” 


“It  is  a  guarantee  against  out. 
side  non  -  newspaper  interests 
controlling  The  Star  and  Star 
Weekly — and  this  not  only  dur 
ing  the  life  of  some  individual 
or  individuals,  but  in  perpet 
uity,”  The  Star  said. 

“It  is  as  near  as  a  newspaper 
could  come  to  being  an  unbiased 
public  property,  its  control  being 
vested  entirely  in  its  own  em 
ployes  ” 

Five  trustees  of  the  Founda 
tion  are  Joseph  S.  Atkinson, 
Harry  C.  Hindmarsh,  George  E 
Maitland,  chief  editorial  writer; 
Fred  L.  'Tata,  Star  business  man¬ 
ager,  and  Alexander  Stark,  law¬ 
yer. 

■ 

'Progress  Platform' 
Progress  Is  Noted 

Jackson,  Miss.  —  When  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association 
adopted  a  seven-phase  “Progress 
Platform”  at  its  annual  conven 
tion  a  year  ago,  and  asked  all 
candidates  for  the  Legislature  to 
pledge  themselves  to  work  for 
passage  of  bills  embodying  the 
plan,  its  officials  admitted  that 
if  a  majority  of  the  measures 
sought  could  be  enacted  at  the 
1948  session,  they  would  feel 
well  pleased. 

Now  that  the  session  is  over,  a 
checkup  reveals  that  almost 
every  item  —  and  there  were 
nearly  three  dozen  in  the  broad 
seven-phase  platform  —  was  ap 
proved  by  the  Legislators,  and 
that  progress  was  made  toward 
solving  many  of  the  other  prob 
lems  presented. 


SAVES  TIME  - 

SAVES  MONEY 


CRAFTINT  “TOP-SHEET”  IS  HIGHLY 
PRAISED  BY  NEWSPAPERS! 


CraftinI  "Top-Sheet"  is  a  Ironiporent  overlay  film  vrirti 
opaque  shading  patterns  for  producing  a  voriely  of 
screen  effects  or  for  breaking  up  solid  mosses.  Cuts 
engraving  costs  amoiinglyl 


Read  what  the  art  director  of  The 
Washington  Daily  News  says  about 
Top-Sheet: 

"I  highly  recommend  the  use  of 
'Top-Sheet'  over  ordinary  Ben- 
day,  insofar  as  the  many  odvon- 
lages  we  hove  found  in  its  proper 
application. 

Besides  the  saving  in  time  by 
using  'Top-Sheet'  we  hove  found 
it  to  be  a  money  saver  too." 

Cliff  C.  Kemno 
Art  Director 
The  Washington  Doily  News 


Block  Top-Sheet  is  for  screening  o< 
white  areas.  It  is  available  in 
patterns. 

White  Top-Sheet  with  white  opogue 
polterns  for  breaking  up  solids.  Alto 
available  in  60  patterns. 


t9ctcUf  for  pattern  chorts,  ex 
amples  of  Top-Sheet  work  and  samples. 

THE  CRAFTINT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1235  EAST  1S2nd  STREET  CLEVELAND  10,^ 
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This  Kind  of  Washington  Reporting 


A  State  Department  Security  Case 


The  Story  of  on  Employee  Dismissed  After  S-Mffnth  F.  B.  I.  Investiga. 
JT  ith  the  feature  of  the  Charges  Against  Him  Never  Revealed 


Bert  Andrews 


By  Bert  Andrews 
WASHINGTON,  Nov.  1.— A  de¬ 
tailed  description  was  obtained  to¬ 
day  of  the  methods  used  by  the 
State  Department  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  rid  the 
department  of  persons  believed  to 
be  disloyal  or  bad  security  risks. 
It  is  the  first  such  description  to 
be  published. 

It  deals  with  the  case  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  who  was  summarily  dis- 
'"'ed  from  his  State  Department 


charges  against  him,  than  would, 
say,  an  individual  guilty  of  dis¬ 
loyalty  and  violating  security. 

Third,  the  Department  said  it 
i  would  be  very  glad  if  some  system 
of  review  could  be  estaWished 
which  would  insure  any  accused 
individual  of  the  right  to  have  a 
real  review  made  of  his  case— a 
review  that  would  satisfy  every 
one  that  no  violation  of  civil  liber¬ 
ties  had  been  committed 

.Some  such  sy.«^ 
work''  ’  out. 


01  a  rf'witch  hunt"  or  is  a  man 
guilty  of  offenses  that  might 
warraifl  even  greater  punishment 
than  diam^al. 

This  descriptive  article,  there¬ 
fore,  is  fiot  to  be  construed  as 
criticism  or  defense  of  the  State 
Department’s  action  or  as  criti¬ 
cism  or  deftnse  of  the  record  of 
the  man  involved. 

It  is,  rather,  a  point-by-point 
story  of  how  tfte  investigation  was 
conducted  by  tjje  F.  B.  I.  and  of 
what  the  State  Department  did — 
story  entirely  •based  on»d‘'"” 


Chief,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune 
Waehington  Bureau, 
1948  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  for  "dietin- 
guithed  reporting 
on  national  affaire” 


'nquirics  if' 


•  Keeps  your  government  on  its  toes 
•  Keeps  your  readers  more  attentive 


The  State  Department  Security 
Case  story,  which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune’s  Washington  Bureau 
chief  Bert  Andrews,  also  won  a  victory  for 
government  employees  who  had  been  fired 
without  explanation  or  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
It  got  action.  Within  two  weeks  of  the  November 
2nd  Herald  Tribune  story,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  reversed  itself.  Security  risks  now  have  the 
right  to  resign  without  prejudice. 

This  is  the  kind  of  comment-causing  story 
you’re  hkely  to  see  \mder  Washington  datelines 
in  any  day’s  Herald  Tribune.  It  was  typical  Bert 
Andrews  technique,  echoed  daily  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  Washington  stories  on  which  he  and  his 
15-man  staff  work  together. 

Jhe  story  led  Paul  A.  Porter  (of  Washington 
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lawyers  Arnold,  Fortas  and  Porter)  to  comment: 
*'This  situation  is  the  clearest  and  most  dramatic 
demonstration  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  effective 
power  of  the  press  to  change  a  fixed  government 
policy.  .  .  .  TAus.  the  press  performed  the  grand 
function  for  which  it  is  constituted." 

It  is  this  extra  measure  of  authority,  this  plus 
of  press  power  which  keeps  government  and  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  coast  to  coast,  reading  the  Herald 
Tribune  attentively.  Translated  into  dollars,  it  is 
this  added  believability  which  gives  response- 
power  to  advertisers  in  the 


NEW^YORK 


Hcralb 


^Tribune 


International  Press 
Federation  Call  Issued 


By  George  Longelaan 

PARIS — Claude  Belanger,  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  Provisional 
Organization  Committee  of  the 
International  Press  Federation, 
has  sent  out  invitations  to  pub¬ 
lishers’  association  in  countries 
that  are  members  of  UNESCO  to 
send  representatives  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  congress  here  in  June. 

The  invitation  says:  “Doubt¬ 
less  you  have  considered,  as  we 
have,  that  it  would  be  both  de¬ 
sirable  and  useful  to  establish 
better  connections  among  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  managers 
in  all  countries. 

“Before  the  war,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Publishers 
Association  ( FIADEJ  —  Federa¬ 
tion  Internationale  des  Associa¬ 
tions  d’Editeurs  de  Journaux ) 
had  attempted  to  create  such  re¬ 
lations,  but  this  federation  no 
longer  exists.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  think  that  it  is  still  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  meet  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  better  understanding,  at 
least  when  a  fair  agreement 
based  on  a  real  international  co¬ 
operation  is  at  stake.” 

The  letter  then  recounts  the 
meetings  which  have  already 
taken  place  in  Amsterdam  and 
Paris,  adding,  “Our  principles 
are,  first  of  all,  those  of  UNESCO 
when  that  organization  ex¬ 
presses  the  intention  of  securing 
universal  respect  for  justice,  law, 
human  rights  and  essential  free¬ 
dom  and  rendering  easier  free 
exchange  of  ideas  through  words 
and  pictures.” 

The  following  are  carried  on 
the  invitation  as  members  of  the 
Provisional  Organization  Com¬ 
mittee: 

Albert  Bayet.  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the 
French  Press;  Julius  Burton, 
president  of  the  Federation  of 
Belgian  Provincial  Newspapers; 
H.  R.  Davies,  director  of  the 
Newspaper  Society  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain;  J.  Van  de  Kieft,  president 
of  the  Netherlands  Newspapers 
Association  1948;  Karl  Sartorius, 
president  of  the  Swiss  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers; 
and  Claude  Bellanger,  president 
of  the  Paris  Press  Association. 

Applications  for  further  infor- 
matoin  should  be  addressed  to 
Bellanger.  6-bis,  rue  Gabriel 
Laumain,  Paris,  10. 

First  steps  towards  an  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Federation  ( the 
official  title  will  be  chosen  later) 
were  made  at  Amsterdam  and 
Paris  on  the  initiative  of  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  and  managers 
of  France  and  Holland. 

Representatives  of  the  seven 
countries  passed  a  resolution, 
expressing  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  placing  at  their 
disposal  of  sufficient  quantities 
of  newsprint  paper  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions.  Consequently,  they  call 
on  governments  to  take  all 
measures  that  will  allow  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of 
paper,  for  example,  by  procur¬ 
ing  coal  or  raw  materials  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  paper-making  indus¬ 


tries,  which  have  not  yet  re¬ 
gained  their  full  capacity  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  by  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  currency 
for  the  eventual  purchase  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  They  insist  also  on 
the  more  general  problem  of  for¬ 
eign  currency  and  hope  for  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  that  may 
especially  favor  facilities  for 
procuring  supplies  of  paper. 

1.000  Issues  oi  Le  Monde 

LE  MONDE  celebrated  its  one 

thousandth  issue  since  the  lib¬ 
eration  on  April  14. 

Its  first  number  appeared  De¬ 
cember  19,  1944,  and  in  format 
and  type,  including  the  block  for 
the  title,  it  followed  the  lines  of 
Le  Tempe. 

The  occasion  was  celebrated 
by  a  staff  "family  party,”  when 
300  of  those  who  write  and  print 
and  publi.sh  Le  Monde  sat  down 
to  a  dinner  around  their  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Hubert  Beuve-M6ry. 
A  floor  show  was  put  on  by 
members  of  the  staff. 

Press  Statute  Tabled 

THE  French  National  Assembly, 

assailed  by  so  many  problems, 
has  difficulty  in  getting  around 
to  the  question  of  the  press, 
which  daily  becomes  a  matter  of 
more  dire  urgency. 

A  protected  Statute  of  the 
Press  has  been  tabled  by  Colonel 
Felix,  president  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  de  la  Presse  in  the  National 
Assembly. 

It  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
separate  laws:  (1)  a  statute  of 
press  enterprises:  (2)  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  the  press; 
( 3 )  punishment  of  crime  com- 
mitt^  by  way  of  the  press. 

Founding  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
be  simplified,  the  only  formality 
required  being  a  declaration 
lodged  with  the  authorities. 
With  publications  whose  circula¬ 
tion  is  set  at  less  than  30,000,  no 
restrictions  are  imposed  as  to 
forms  of  ownership. 

Publications  intended  for 
larger  circulation  must  choose 
the  form  of  share  capital  com¬ 
panies.  The  shareholders  must 
be  of  French  nationality,  and 
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shares  may  be  traded  among  ^- 
sociates  or  members  of  families 
to  the  fourth  degree  of  relation¬ 
ship.  In  the  "comites  d’entre- 
prise,”  or  workers'  committees, 
which  are  obligatory  under 
French  law,  journalists  must 
form  50%  of  the  membership. 

Subsidies  are  permitted,  but 
they  must  be  made  public  and 
figure  in  the  accounts.  Adver¬ 
tisement  rates  must  always  be 
published.  Precautions  will  be 
provided  against  fraudulent 
financial  advertising. 

As  to  professional  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  creation  of  a  National 
Chamber  of  the  French  Press  is 
proposed,  modeled  in  great 
measure  on  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  It  would  include  four 
professional  sections.  The  first 
would  group  press  enterprises; 
the  second,  journalists;  the  third, 
agencies,  transport  and  distribu¬ 
tion:  and  the  fourth,  non-jour¬ 
nalist  staff  of  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises. 

The  National  Chamber  of  the 
French  Press  would  see  the 
working  of  a  commission  of  conr 
trol  of  declarations  and  circula¬ 
tion;  a  commission  for  classifica¬ 
tion  of  publications  into  speci¬ 
fied  categories:  an  office  of  con¬ 
trol  of  advertisements  and  ad¬ 
vertising:  a  commission  for  pro¬ 
fessional  identity  cards  for  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  a  control  of  titles. 

Le  Populaire  In  Trouble 

LE  POPULAIRE,  regarded  as 

the  official  organ  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  party  in  France,  is  flying  sig¬ 
nals  of  distress.  It  is  making  an 
urgent  appeal  to  its  readers  to 
help  save  it. 


Editorials  Help 
Solve  Strike 

Glendale,  Calif. — Unpreju. 
diced  reporting  helped  solve  a 
strike. 

Fair  and  “intelligent  news 
coverage”  by  the  Glendale  Neva- 
Press  of  a  strike  of  700  machin. 
ists  had  “more  to  do  with  a 
peaceful  end  in  this  dispute 
than  any  other  factor,"  says  S.  G. 
Goodman,  secretary  of  Local  No 
311,  I.  A.  of  M. 

Management  of  the  General 
Controls  Corp.,  also  telephoned 
its  appreciation  for  “impartial" 
coverage  to  Charles  C.  Hushaw, 
executive  editor,  writer  of  the 
News-Press  editorials  on  the 
strike. 

Hushaw  simply  pointed  out 
that  the  work  stoppage  was  not 
helping  anyone,  and  called  for 
arbitration  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

The  Socialist  newspaper  has 
been  carrying  almost  daily  (ex¬ 
cept  during  the  German  occupa¬ 
tion,  when  the  paper  ceased  pub 
lication)  a  leading  article  by 
Leon  Blum,  the  well-known  So 
cialist  leader.  An  announcement 
informed  its  readers  that  “for 
lack  of  180,000  francs,”  with 
which  to  pay  the  printer,  “who 
will  not  grant  us  another  franc 
of  credit”  the  paper  almost 
failed  to  appear  a  week  ago. 

The  safe  was  raked  and  pro¬ 
duced  only  5,000  francs  to  pro¬ 
vide  part  payment  for  April  to 
the  staff  from  chief  editor  to 
office  boy. 


it  takes 
time 


Burgess  Chrome  Mats  weren’t  developed  overnight. 

Years  of  research  and  experience  were  necessary 
to  perfect  them.  Today,  stereotypers  depend  upon 
Burgess  Mats  for  really  faithful  reproduction, 
choose  them  for  consistent  behavior. 

It  takes  time  to  produce  the  perfect  mat,  too.  From  raw 
materials  to  finished  product,  in  every  step  of  manufacture, 
Burgess  takes  time  to  check,  test,  and  recheck.  That’s  why 
each  Burgess  mat  is  of  uniform  high  quality  —  can  be 
counted  upon  to  do  your  toughest  stereotyping  joh 
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Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of 
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Now  leading  U.S.  in  new  home  construction 
.  .  .  if's  America's  third  largest  market! 


AMERICA  IS  MOVING  WEST  ...  TO  STAY!  In  the  nine- 
month  period  (January  through  September,  1947,)  building 
permits  with  a  total  value  of  $175,998,000  were  issued  within 
the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles.  This  was  $63,000,000  ahead 
of  second-place  New  York.  Today  building  in  Los  Angeles  is 
running  far  ahead  of  1947.  Acres  of  new  homes  are  needed 
to  care  for  the  flood  of  people  continuing  to  pour  into  this 
ever-richer  market.  To  reach  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  .  .  . 
now  America’s  third  largest  market  .  .  .  tell  your  story  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times — delivered  to  more  homes  than  any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  West. 

CIRCULATION- ABC  Audit  Report  for  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1947:  Daily.  400,811;  Sunday.  747.852 


GET  THE  FACTS  ON  lOS  ANGELES ...  NOW  AVAILABLE 


The  Research  Department  of  The 
^  Times  has  completed  a  compre- 
hensive  survey  of  the  Los 
Angeles  market  —  studies  of 
population  trends,  sales  anal- 
-'fw  yses,  buying  habits,  routes, 
1^^  etc.  These  studies  are  outlined 
in  the  booklet  “Los  Angeles  — 
City  Without  Limits."  Write  to¬ 
day  for  your  FREE  copy. 


REPRESENTED  BY  CRESMER  &  WOODWARD,  INC.  -  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  DETROIT  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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^rts  inese  Conclusions 
n  the  United  States 


III  May  of  1917,  the  Brookiii''s  Institution  at  the  reijuest  of  Senator  II.  Alexander  Smith*  (N.J.) 
undertook  the  |»re|>aration.  entirely  at  its  own  expense,  of  a  ineinoranduni  on  "Medical  Care  for  the 
ln(li^idua^^  l)rs.  Lewis  Meriani  and  Georj'e  \\  .  Bachman,  exjierienced  senior  inenihers  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  staff,  were  in  charge  of  the  study.  Other  inenihers  of  the  staff,  inclnding  the  Bresiilent.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Moulton,  served  as  a  committee  for  critical  review.  In  February.  1918.  an  outline  of  the  slndv 
and  the  "Conclusions”  were  released  for  publication.  These  are  the  findings  of  experienced  analysts  and 
carrv  the  stamp  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  the  best  known  and  most  reliable  agency  in  the  I  .S.  in 
the  field  of  Social.  Kconomic  and  fiovernmental  Research.  They  are  reproduced  herewith: 

tution’s  Conclusions 


Tlie  prol)lein  of  eliiiiinatiiig  politics  from  Govern- 
niciit  udminislrution  is  cxtreiiiely  difliciilt.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  polities  eould  be  eliminated  from 
medical  rare  supplied  under  a  governmental  system. 

Compulsory  iiisiiruiice  would  inject  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  relationship  between  practitioner  and 
patient.  A  real  danger  exists  that  Government  actions 
Mould  impair  that  relationship  and  hence  the  (/uality  of 
medical  care. 

The  administration  of  compulsory  insurance  would 
require  thousands  of  Government  employees  for 
accounting,  auditing  and  inspection  and  investigation. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  presiimahly  would  in¬ 
crease  because  of  (a)  administrative  expenses; 
(b)  the  tendency  of  insured  persons  to  make  unnecessary 


and  often  unreasonable  demands  upon  the  medical  care 
services;  and  (c)  the  tendency  of  some  practitioners  and 
agencies  to  take  advantage  of  the  system  for  their  own 
financial  advantage. 

The  adoption  of  compulsory  insurance  would  not 
immediately  make  available  adequate  service  for 
all,  because  there  are  not  at  present  the  facilities  nor  a 
sufiicient  number  of  trained  and  experienced  physicians, 
dentists  and  nurses  to  meet  the  demand  which  would 
result  from  compulsory  insurance. 

It  seems  (/uestionable  whether  a  country  which 
<mce  embarks  on  compulsory  insurance  can  turn 
back.  If  such  a  program  is  once  inaugurated  attempts 
must  be  made  to  remedy  defects  by  more  complete  gov¬ 
ernment  control  and  administration. 

( End  of  conclusions.) 


h-  Notwitlistuiiding  these  findings,  there  are  those  who  would  foist  on  the  American  people  an  alien  system 
y  of  health  care  distribution.  Compulsory  Health  Insurance  is  the  method  advocated.  It  is  the  system 
c:  employed  by  Communist  Russia  and  Socialist  England.  Every  American  is  affected  by  tbis  issue  because 
our  Freedom  of  Enterprise  Institutions  and  our  American  Way  of  Life  cannot  survive  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  such  a  system.  These  things  the  people  should  know.  It  is  hoped  editors  will  tell  them. 

THE  NATIONAL  PHYSICIANS  COMMITTEE  and  THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  DENTISTS 

75  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE-CHICAGO  t,  ILLINOIS 

fl. 

;u- 

Copies  of  the  Brookings  Institution  Book  entitled  “The  Issue  of  Compulsory  Health  Insurance”  can  be  secured 
from  The  Brookings  Institution,  722  Jackson  Place,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

(The  price — Paper  Bound  $2 — Cloth  Bound  $4). 
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Kennedy  Asks 
For  Hearing 
On  Medal  Bill 

Edward  Kennedy,  managing 
editor  of  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  has  asked  U.  S. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  Cap¬ 
per's  bill  proposing  medals  for 
16  of  the  17  war  correspondents 
who  witnessed  the  Germans’  sur¬ 
render  at  Reims  three  years  ago. 

The  former  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  who  broke  the 
news  of  the  surrender  ahead  of 
the  Army  release  time,  made 
available  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  a  copy  of  his  letter 
to  Capper,  in  which  he  states: 

“The  text  of  the  bill,  and 
your  article  on  the  subjecct  in 
the  Hearst  Sunday  supplement 
(American  Weekly)  of  April  11, 
make  it  plain  that  S.2481  is  not 
merely  a  bill  to  award  medals, 
but  a  step  to  get  a  new  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  controversy  over 
my  sending  of  the  news  of  the 
surrender. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  Senate 
would  want  to  take  a  stand  on 
so  controversial  a  matter  under 
the  guise  of  a  bill  bestowing 
medals — at  least  not  without 
hearing  all  sides  concerned.  .  .  . 

"Time  has  brought  increasing 
endorsements  of  my  action.  .  .  . 
Fairness  would  require  that  you 
either  assure  a  hearing  on  the 
measure,  or  that  the  bill  be 
withdrawn. 

“After  my  return  from  Europe 


I  was  offered  an  opportunity  of 
having  the  Senate  Military  Af¬ 
fairs  committee  go  into  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  I  did  not  desire  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  as 
long  as  there  was  a  possibility 
of  obtaining  a  fair  hearing  from 
the  War  Department. 

"Since  your  bill  has  now 
placed  the  matter  before  Con¬ 
gress,  a  Senate  committee  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  sending  of 
the  surrender  news,  even  at  this 
date,  might  serve  the  useful  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  such  political  censorship  and 
Army  public  relations  fiasco  in 
the  future. 

“Merely  to  let  the  bill  die  in 
committee  would  be  unfair  to 
all  concerned.” 

Kennedy  reminded  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  he  had  won  restoration 
of  his  correspondent’s  creden¬ 
tials  by  General  Eisenhower 
“after  a  dispassionate  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment.” 

E  &  P’s  Washington  Bureau 
was  advised  that  the  Senate 
Armed  Forces  Committee  is 
awaiting  a  report  on  the  Capper 
Bill  from  the  Army. 

■ 

Hard  to  Handle 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  —  Sioux 
Falls  Argus-Leader  and  Mitchell 
Republic  have  been  appearing 
a  few  times  each  week  in  seven- 
column  format  to  use  odd-size 
rolls  of  paper.  Both  publications 
had  used  four-column  half¬ 
sheets  but  found  some  reader 
opposition  to  the  hard-to-handle 
short  pages. 


Pre-Tested  Ads 
Proved  by  Food 
Products'  Sale 

Chicago — A  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  of  psychology 
has  developed  a  new  method  for 
predicting  the  effectiveness  of 
advertising  as  judged  by  the 
volume  of  sales  induced. 

Prof.  A.  R.  Gilliland’s  tech¬ 
nique  of  pre-testing  is  fast,  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  and  reason¬ 
ably  valid.  By  using  a  highly 
sensitive  galvanometer,  he  tests 
“psychogalvanic  responses”  of 
sample  persons  drawn  from  the 
population  to  which  the  ads  are 
directed,  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  each  one’s  bodily 
arousal,  or  emotional  tension,  as 
he  or  she  views  a  series  of  ads. 

Prof.  Gilliland  explained  his 
methods  and  results  of  pretest¬ 
ing  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mid¬ 
western  Psychological  Associa¬ 
tion  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  An  elec¬ 
trode  placed  on  the  hand  and 
arm  of  the  testee,  he  said,  can 
record  on  the  galvanometer  the 
total  body  response  to  each  of 
advertising  appeals,  even  when 
the  reaction  is  very  slight. 

Materials  tested  dealt  with 
three  popular,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  food  products  made  by  the 
same  company.  Because  the 
study  was  concerned  with  basic 
food  products,  the  test  group 
was  composed  of  marri^  or 
single  women  who  cook  and  pur¬ 
chase  groceries. 

The  three  series  of  ads  were 


then  tested  for  sales  results  by 
a  Chicago  advertising  agency.  It 
took  a  series  of  inventories  in 
seven  independent  stores  in  four 
representative  urban  communi¬ 
ties.  The  inventories,  taken  at 
two-week  intervals,  covered  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  Each  of  the 
three  ads  in  each  series  was 
printed  on  handbills,  and  then 
distributed  in  the  trading  area 
of  each  of  the  stores  in  rotation. 
Approximately  2,000  handbills  of 
each  ad  were  distributed  to  the 
same  households  each  time. 

For  every  series,  close  agree¬ 
ment  was  found  between  the  ac¬ 
tual  sales  results  on  the  market 
and  the  predicted  effectiveness 
of  each  advertisement.  One  of 
the  brands  of  pancake  flour 
showed  twice  as  high  sales  re¬ 
sults  as  its  nearest  competitor. 
In  pre-testing,  its  advertising 
had  been  found  to  have  a  much 
greater  appeal.  The  ads  for  the 
other  two  pancake  flours  had 
rated  identical  galvanic  results, 
and  were  found  when  tested  for 
volume  of  sales  induced,  to  have 
identical  market  results. 

■ 

'Wake'  Family  Meets 

Chicago  —  Contributors  to 
“In  the  Wake  of  News,”  the 
Chicago  Tribune  sports  column 
conducted  by  Arch  Ward,  sports 
editor,  conducted  their  seventh 
annual  homecoming  here  May 
5.  Principal  speaker  was  Jim 
Conzelman,  coach  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Cardinals’  football  team, 
who  praised  Ward  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  health  and 
pleasure  of  Chicago  youth. 


End  of  the  “Two-Beer”Alibi 


•  Up  to  a  few  years  ago,  when  an 
unsteady  motorist  was  arrested  for 
driving  while  intoxicated,  he  fre¬ 
quently  sought  leniency  by  saying, 
“I  had  only  two  beers,  Judge.” 

It  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘‘two- 
beer  alibi,”  and  sometimes  it  worked, 
and  at  other  times  it  didn’t,  depend¬ 
ing  pretty  much  upon  the  traffic 
court’s  gullibility. 

Science  Disproves  It 

It  doesn’t  work  any  more  because 
traffic  judges  today  know  that  two 
beers  cannot  intoxicate.  Moreover, 
motorists  in  most  states  have  a  way 
of  proving  their  innocence,  if  indeed 
they  had  only  two  beers. 


They  may  submit  to  any  of  several 
forms  of  tests,  including  chemical 
tests  through  machines  that  auto¬ 
matically  register  the  concentration 
of  alcohol  in  the  blood,  if  tried  by 
the  subject  within  a  reasonable  in¬ 
terval  after  arrest.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  blow  their  breath  into  a  tube 
connected  to  an  apparatus.  It’s  as 
simple  as  that. 

Authoritative  agencies  on  the 
subject,  including  the  N  ational  Safety 
Council  and  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  agreed  that  a  person  with 
a  concentration  of  alcohol  of  less 
than  .05%  (one  part  in  2,000)  in  the 
blood  is  definitely  sober. 

Physiologists  also  established  that 


“one  to  one-and-a-half  quarts  of 
beer  may  be  taken  on  an  empty 
stomach”  (twice  as  much  after  a 
meal)  without  the  alcohol  in  the 
blood  reaching  this  concentration. 

Beer  non-intoxicating 

Alcohol  in  the  beer  is  always  in  dilute 
form.  The  low  alcohol  content,  plus 
the  carbohydrates  in  the  beer,  so 
completely  retard  absorption  into 
the  bloodstream  that,  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  consumption,  beer  is 
non-intoxicating. 

Science  has  thus  underscored  what 
experience  has  long  established  .  .  . 
that  beer  is  indeed  America’s  bever¬ 
age  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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FAIRCHILD  BUSINESS 
PAPERS  -  SERVING  BIG 
BUSINESS  WITH  A  FASTER 
NEWS  TEMPO  .  .  .  Th«  n«w 
Foirchiid  Building  triples  our 
publishing  plont  copocity  .  . 
•quips  us  for  o  b«ti«r 
iob  of  rood«r  s««vic«. 


Our  inquiry  Department  is  utilized  by  so  many  business 
people  and  firms  that  a  special  staff  is  kept  on  a  continu¬ 
ous  hop,  answering  the  daily  barrage  that  comes  over  the 
phone  alone.  The  questions  range  from  the  naive  to  the 
highly  technical . . .  but  in  the  main  they  are  run-of-the-mill, 
referring  to  the  industries  and  retail  fields  so  uniquely  and 
completely  covered  by  Fairchild  Publications. 


Let  s  give  you  a  sample  month  —  last  February.  Only  19 
working  days  and  yet  1812  people  wanted  to  know  the 
answer  to  their  particular  $64  question.  1276  came  from 
retailers,  resident  buyers,  and  manufacturers.  60  from 
advertising  agencies.  106  from  fashion  services.  67  from 
publications  —  five  of  which  have  a  combined  circulation 
of  over  9,000,000.  85  referred  to  current  items  in  Fairchild 
Publications.  The  rest  came  from  schools,  students,  foreign 
lands,  and  sundry  individuals. 


In  a  single  day  we  were  asked  1 32  questions;  among  which 
were,  "How  do  I  get  to  Bushwick  Avenue?"  . . ,  "Will  the 
FTC  allow  me  to  claim  windprpof  for  a  garment,  and  under 
what  stipulations?"  . . .  "Can  aluminum  be  soldered  and 
how?"  , , .  "Where  did  taffeta  originate?". .  ."What  effect 
if  any,  did  the  atomic  bomb  have  on  the  decentralization 
of  industry?" 


This  should  give  you  some  idea  of  the  regard  and  respect 
our  1 20,000  subscribers  have  for  Fairchild  Publications  . . . 
a  circulation  rarely  exceeded  in  quantity  and  quality  in  the 
business  paper  category  —  for  they  ore  the  fulcrum  of  a 
$27,000,000,000  yearly  volume  at  retail. 


FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 


7  East  12th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchord  4-5000 

Covering  the  Textile,  Apparel,  Home  Furnishings  and  related  industries 
membes  audit  bubeau  or  cibcuiations 


FAIRCHILD  BLUE  BOOK  DIRECTORIES 


NOT  QUICK  ENOUGH 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH  stuck  his  neck 
out  last  week,  did  some  quick  thinking 
and  pulled  it  in  as  fast  as  he  could.  But 
it  wasn’t  quick  enough.  The  damage  was 
done. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  City  to  “help” 
the  local  scale  committee  negotiate  a  new 
contract  with  the  publishers.  A  meeting 
was  held  with  the  publishers  and  with  the 
local  scale  committee.  Then  the  president 
of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
demanded  that  further  negotiations  be  con¬ 
ducted  solely  by  himself  and  one  of  his 
fellow-officers,  members  of  the  local  group 
to  be  excluded.  The  publishers’  represen¬ 
tatives  refused.  Whereupon,  Randolph 
walked  out  leaving  his  ultimatum. 

After  the  weekend,  Randolph  called  the 
publishers  to  see  if  they  would  meet  with 
him.  Again  they  refused  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  members  of  the  local  committee  being 
present.  Randolph  changed  his  mind  and 
said  he  would  attend  on  that  basis. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  proposed  nego¬ 
tiating  session,  where  both  the  publishers 
and  local  committee  had  representatives, 
Randolph  amazed  the  gathering  by  an¬ 
nouncing  he  would  not  participate  and 
that  he  was  without  authority  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  His  statement  made 
reference  to  requirements  of  ITU  laws. 
So,  apparently,  Randolph  will  withdraw 
until  these  requirements  are  met  then  he 
will  re-enter  the  picture  on  the  pretense 
of  having  been  “asked”  by  the  local  union. 

Actually,  what  probably  happened  over 
the  weekend  was  that  Randolph  realized 
he  was  stepping  over  the  limits  of  the 
Federal  Court  injunction  by  arbitrarily 
taking  over  the  job  of  the  local  committee. 

It  was  a  mistake  he  never  should  have 
made.  It  reveals  once  again  that  Randolph 
would  like  to  run  a  one-man  show  without 
interference  by  local  groups.  And  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  that,  the  injunction  notwith¬ 
standing.  if  he  can  get  away  with  it. 

CZECH  JOURNALISTS 

FOLLOWING  the  Communist  coup  in 
Czechoslovakia,  many  journalists  were 
purged  from  their  union  and  their  jobs. 
Newspaper  unions  in  various  countries 
protested.  Now  the  Union  of  Czech  Jour¬ 
nalists  has  offered  an  official  explanation. 
It  has  been  circulated  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Journalists. 

These  journalists  were  not  expelled  for 
their  political  faith  but  “because  they 
transgressed  the  rights  and  did  not  fulfill 
the  obligations  laid  down  by  the  Journal¬ 
ists  Act,”  say  the  Czechs. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say:  “The 
Action  Committees  made  use  of  this  au¬ 
thorization  when  the  political  parties 
themselves  banished  the  offenders,  carry¬ 
ing  through  a  purge  of  their  membership. 
You  know  that  only  institutions  of  national 
significance  which  are  controlled  by  their 
membership  can  publish  newspapers  and 
periodicals  in  Czechoslovakia." 

The  italicized  sentence  tells  the  whole 
story.  The  journalists  and  their  news¬ 
papers  were  purged  because  they  were  not 
“institutions  of  national  significance” 
which  in  that  country  now  is  another  way 
of  saying  “Communist-controlled." 


editorial 


And  if  yeu  have  not  been  faithful  in  that 
which  is  another  man’s,  who  shall  give  you 
that  which  is  your  own? — St.  Luke,  XVI;  12. 


TOO  MANY  TREES 

THE  REPORT  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Geneva  Conference  submitted  this 
week  to  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  bears 
out  statements  made  frequently  on  this 
page.  The  American  press  “at  times  seems 
unaware  of  the  crucial  importance  of  the 
international  aspects  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  its  present  and  future  welfare,” 
the  delegation  wrote.  In  other  words,  the 
American  press  is  so  preoccupied  with  the 
trees  at  home  that  it  cannot  see  the  forests. 

The  official  report  to  the  government 
gives  a  detailed  picture  of  the  U.S.  suc¬ 
cesses  at  that  international  conference. 
However  it  stresses  the  continuing  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  bloc  to  Western  ideas 
on  freedom  of  information.  Russia  and 
her  satellites  abstained  or  voted  against 
every  constructive  measure  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

The  fact  most  American  newspapermen 
overlook  is  that  the  battle  is  not  yet  over 
and  not  yet  won,  in  spite  of  the  victories 
in  Geneva.  There  is  merely  a  shift  in 
scenery  to  the  halls  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  draft  articles  for  the  Declaration 
and  Covenant  on  Human  Rights  will  soon 
come  before  the  UN  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights.  In  July  the  Ek:onomic  and 
Social  Council  will  consider  the  Draft 
Conventions  sponsored  respectively  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  U.S. 
There  are  elements  in  the  Covenant  and 
the  UK  draft  convention  which  are  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  American  press.  They  were 
passed  in  Geneva  over  U.S.  objections. 

Similarly,  there  are  many  principles  in 
all  these  documents  to  which  the  Russians 
are  opposed  and  which  their  UN  delegates 
will  attempt  to  strike  out  or  compromise. 

The  U.S.  delegates  to  Geneva  have  right¬ 
ly  said  we  cannot  compromise  on  prin¬ 
ciples.  “At  all  international  gatherings 
which  bear  on  this  field  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  vigor  at  our 
command,”  the  group  warns. 

“The  six  undersigned  delegates  are  in 
unanimous  agreement  as  to  the  importance 
of  continuing  initiative  in  this  field  as  an 
integral  part  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.” 

Every  element  of  the  American  press 
owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  these  able  dele¬ 
gates  for  successfully  taking  the  initiative 
in  Geneva.  Also,  after  a  reading  of  their 
official  report  appearing  in  this  issue,  the 
American  press  should  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  intense  interest  and  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  things  to  come  at  UN. 


ON  THE  SPOT 

"IF  YOUR  local  newspaper  blossoms  out 
with  some  biting  cartoons  between  now 
and  May  31,  attacking  national  health  in¬ 
surance  and  other  proposals  for  extending 
the  benefits  of  medical  care,  don’t  attrib¬ 
ute  it  solely  to  the  anti  social  viewpoint  of 
the  cartoonist,  or  of  the  newspaper.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  poor  cartoonist  is 
only  trying  to  earn  an  extra  $1,000  in  a 
contest  sponsored  by  the  peculiarly  mis¬ 
named  National  Physicians’  Committee  for 
the  Extension  of  Medical  Service.” — from 
Consumer  Reports,  May,  1948. 

In  our  first  editorial  attacking  this  car¬ 
toon  contest  (March  6),  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  said:  “It  will  be  difficult  for  any 
cartoonist  or  his  editor  to  deny  the  charges 
ol  the  critics  that  they  were  bribed  by  the 
$1,000  first  prize  into  supporting  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  NPC,  even  though  their  opin¬ 
ion  may  have  been  arrived  at  independ¬ 
ently.” 

The  nation’s  cartoonists  have  been  put 
on  the  spot.  They  can’t  editorialize  on  ffiis 
particular  subject,  though  they  may  be 
unaware  of  the  contest,  without  having 
someone  charge  they  were  bribed  into 
adopting  that  viewpoint. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Phy¬ 
sicians’  Committee  has  injured  its  own 
cause.  Many  editors  and  cartoonists  might 
have  opposed  national  health  insurance  if 
left  to  their  own  devices.  Now  they  are 
staying  away  from  the  subject,  with  few 
exceptions. 

HOFFMAN  BILL 

IT  PROBABLY  will  remain  a  mystery 
why  the  Clare  Hoffman  bill,  providing 
fines  and  jail  sentences  for  reporters  who 
divulge  confidential  information  obtained 
by  Congress  from  the  Administration,  got 
as  far  as  it  did  without  someone  discov¬ 
ering  the  “sleeper.”  It  was  passed  last 
week  by  the  House  Rules  Committee  be¬ 
fore  this  phase  of  it  hit  the  headlines. 

Fortunately,  it  was  discovered  before  it 
was  too  late.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Rep. 
Hoffman  that  he  acknowledged  the  in¬ 
advisability  of  such  restrictions  on  the 
press  and  agreed  to  an  amendment  exempt¬ 
ing  reporters  offered  by  Rep.  Clarence 
J.  Brown. 

The  Incident  proves  dramatically  that 
the  press  cannot  relax  for  one  minute  in 
its  vigilant  guardianship  of  the  people’s 
rights. 


IRON  CURTAIN 

NEWSPAPERS  have  done  their  share  of 
lambasting  Hollywood  for  its  promi¬ 
nent  leftist  fringe  and  have  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  point  out  samples  of  Communist 
propaganda  when  they  appeared  in  pic¬ 
tures. 

Now  that  one  company  in  the  movie 
capital  has  done  something  anti-Commu^ 
nist  in  producing  "The  Iron  Curtain” 
( which,  by  the  way,  is  also  good  entertain¬ 
ment),  and  is  up  to  its  ears  in  a  fight  with 
the  Reds,  we  haven’t  seen  many  newspa¬ 
pers  lending  an  editorial  helping  hand  to 
the  picture,  or  the  company,  or  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Don’t  let  the  Commies  fool  you.  Its  a 
picture  every  American  should  see. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

frank  E.  GANNETT,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  received  the 
annual  Americanism  citation  of 
the  New  York  State  Catholic 
War  Veterans  at  Rochester, 
jf.  Y.,  in  recognition  of  his 
■fight  to  preserve  the  principles 
of  constitutional  government.” 

Arthur  W.  Moscarella,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  the  Winnipeg 
(Man.)  Tribune,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher,  succeeding 
Dr.  Wesley  McCurdy,  retired 
after  48  years  in  the  newspaper 
business. 

Robert  C. 

Millar  is  the 
new  president 
and  general 
manager  of  the 
Jackson  ville 
(Fla.)  Florida 
Times  -  Union, 
succeeding  the 
late  Jesse  M. 

Elliott.  WUller 
came  to  the 
Times  -  Union 
as  accountant  in 
1923,  became  a 
director  in  1946, 
and  was  secretary-treasurer, 

H.  Galt  Braxton  began  this 
month  his  35th  year  as  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Kinston 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Free  Press.  At  13 
Braxton  was  a  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  of  which  he  later  became 
business  manager.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  other  Southern 
papers  before  coming  to  Kinston 
in  1914. 

Enoch  Brown  has  been  named 
president  of  the  firm  publishing 
the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal  and  the  Press-Scim¬ 
itar.  He  succeeds  the  late  John 
H.  Sorrells.  Brown  retains  his 
former  duties  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

W.  D.  Nebeker,  Jr.,  has  been 
made  active  head  of  the  Poca¬ 
tello  ( Ida. )  Post,  succeeding 
David  A.  Robinson,  editor  and 
publisher,  resigned.  Robinson 
continues  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  which  Nebeker  is 
president. 

Stephen  C.  Noland,  editor  of 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  has 
been  elected  director  of  the 
Community  Fund. 

John  H.  Travis,  publisher  and 
founder  of  the  Hood  River 
(Ore.)  Sun,  is  a  candidate  for 
second  district  delegate  to  the 
Republican  national  convention. 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  publisher 
of  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times, 
IS  newly-elected  president  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Joe  Mitchell  Chapple,  81, 
founder  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press  in  1888,  is  returning 
to  the  middlewest  from  the  east 
to  engage  in  an  extensive  speak- 
mg  tour  in  Wisconsin,  starting 
May  18.  Since  retiring  from  the 
paper,  he  has  become  a  widely 
known  author.  The  daily  is 
n^ow  edited  by  his  nephew,  John 
Cilapple. 

H.  L.  Lawson,  until  recently 
Mitor  and  publisher  of  the 
Janesville  (Mich.)  Independent, 


and  formerly,  for  25  years,  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  has 
been  appointed  associate  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  at  Hillsdale  College. 
Mrs.  Lawson,  who  has  had 
newspaper  experience  in  the  De¬ 
troit  area,  also  has  been  named 
to  the  college’s  public  relations 
staff. 

John  Borg,  publisher  of  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.  J.  )  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  Driscoll  as  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority. 

Walter  T.  Ridder,  son  of  Vic¬ 
tor  F.  Ridder,  and  Marie  Stix 
Wasserman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Stix  Wasserman 
of  New  York  City  and  White- 
march,  Pa.,  are  engaged  to  be 
wed,  it  was  announced  this 
week.  The  bride-to-be  has  been 
in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  and 
the  bridgroom-to-be  is  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Ridder 
Newspapers  in  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth. 

On  the  Business  Side 

O.  S.  ALLEN,  ad  manager  of 

the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt. )  Cale¬ 
donian-Record,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  bureau. 

James  R.  Bucknam,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union  and  the  Man¬ 
chester  Evening  Leader,  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
so  he  may  serve  as  business 
manager  of  the  Manchester  Yan¬ 
kees  basebali  club. 

Joseph  A.  Maddocks,  former 
advertising  representative  for 
the  White  Plains  ( N.  Y. )  Re¬ 
porter  Dispatch,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  J.  W. 
Greer  Company,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Harry  J.  Benner,  advertising 
director  of  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  Daily  Press, 
has  been  named  a  director  of 
the  new  Mohawk  Valley  Adver¬ 
tising  Club. 

Dr.  Herbert  S.  Houston  has 
been  named  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Inter-Racial 
Press  of  America  at  New  York 
City.  He  Is  a  past  president  of 
the  Advertising  F^eration  of 
America. 

John  L.  Sehon,  Jr.,  business 


representative  of  the  United  i 
Press,  has  moved  headquarters 
from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  but  retains  su-  ■ 
pervision  of  the  West  Virginia  ! 
district.  j 

Paul  M.  Ross  i 
has  been  named  ■ 
director  of  pub-  j 
lie  relations  and  i 
promotion  for 
the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News.  He 
resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the 
public  relations 
of  the  state  ad¬ 
ministration  to 
accept  the  post. 
He  was  a  for- 
n  mer  member  of 

the  Indianapolis 
Star  staff  and  formerly  was  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Russell  C.  Ryne,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Neb.)  Guide-Tribune  aii . 
the  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Ga-  I 
zette,  has  been  promoted  to  Ne-  j 
braska  state  manager  for  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  Life  In¬ 
surance  Society. 

Louis  Heindel,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Madison  (Wis.)  Cap¬ 
ital  Times  and  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Miadison  Business 
Association.  He  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  its  development  and  has 
served  several  terms  on  the 
board. 

Ralph  A.  Van  Camp  joined 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee  following 
his  sale  of  the  Folsom  (Calif.) 
Telegraph  to  M.  P.  Kjer,  R.  E. 
Blankenburg  and  J.  Ross  Bahrs 
of  the  Roseville  (Calif.)  Press- 
Tribune.  Van  (Zlamp  went  to 
Folsom  from  publishing  the 
Halstead  (Kan.)  Independent. 

J.  Patrick  Smith,  for  the  last 
year  with  the  Portland  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  bureau  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  the  Journal,  has 
joined  the  general  advertising 
department  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal.  Previously,  he 
was  with  KALE-The  Journal. 

H.  D.  WiGHTMAN,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Cornwall  (Ont.)  Daily 
Standard-Freeholder  for  the 
past  nine  years,  has  purchased 
the  weekly  Napanee  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
press.  P.  S.  Robertson  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Standard-Freeholder. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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“My  readers  have  been  after  me, 
and  Solunar  Tables  now  get  a  bigger 
play  than  ever  (Page  One)  In  the  . 

Nashville  Banner.”  ^ 

That’s  from  Charles  Moss,  manag¬ 
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In  the  Editoricd  Rooms 

JOHN  B.  MCDERMOTT  of  the 

United  Press  has  been  un¬ 
animously  elected  president  of 
the  American  Correspondents’ 
Association  in  Berlin  succeed¬ 
ing  Kendall  Foss  of  the  New 
York  Post  who  resigned. 

Ivor  W.  Boggiss,  Montreal,  in 
charge  of  Canadian  News  for 
Fairchild  Publications  of  New 
York,  RAF  pilot  in  the  last  war, 
received  Legion  of  Merit  from 
Lt.  Gen.  James  Doolittle  in 
ceremonies,  M!ay  3,  and  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  President  Truman. 

George  Ellis,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Rochester  (N.Y. )  Democrat  & 
Chronicle. 

Robert  M.  Blanchard,  staff 
member  of  the  Rochester  ( N.Y. ) 
Times-Union,  is  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  on  golf,  titled  “Divot  Dig¬ 
gers.”  Blanchard  is  son  of  ‘‘ii! 
Gannett  Newspapers’  general 
editorial  director,  L.  R.  Blanch¬ 
ard. 

Nick  Wallace,  former  editor 
of  the  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Evening 
Times,  is  now  on  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 
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Mel  Altshuler,  formerly  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph 
recently  purchased  by  the  Pa¬ 
triot,  has  joined  the  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Post-Gazette. 

Phil  Sokol,  former  Montgom¬ 
ery  Alabama  Journal  staff  mem¬ 
ber,  has  joined  the  weekly 
Baldwin  County  (Ala.)  Tirnes 
as  assistant  editor,  succeeding 
Ed  Cadenhead  who  resigned  to 
work  on  his  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

Charles  Harbin.  Jr.,  assistant 
sports  editor,  is  the  author  of  a 
new  column,  “Wild  Life.”  on 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal 
sports  page. 

W.  M.  Glenn,  associate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun- 
Star,  and  formerly  editor  and 
publisher  of  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Morning  Sentinel,  will  issue 
next  year  a  book.  “Forty  Years 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.”  Glenn  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  jour- 

slistic  fraternity  at  DePauw 
university  in  19C)9. 

Bert  Hunt, 
file  room  chief 
for  the  Newark 
( N.  J. )  News,  Wg  J 

this  week  filed  If  I 

the  story  that  11 
tells  of  his  hay-  /  J 

ing  reached  his  ■k'/  f.A 
.SOth  year  with  H  *  __ 
the  paper  He 
starts  with  one 
m  a  n  i  I  a  enve-  A  * 
lope,  and  now  *||  jH 

has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  h,,.,* 

clippings  and 
5.000  reference  works. 

Polly  Murray,  who  gave  up 
a  fashion  promotion  job  with 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  a  few 
years  ago  to  join  Harper's  Ba¬ 
zaar,  has  been  named  West 
Coast  editor  of  Harper’s. 

Charles  Dell  Miller,  March 
journalism  graduate  from  Min¬ 
nesota.  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

John  Holden,  recent  Yale 
graduate  and  a  staffer  on  its 
News,  is  now  on  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Post  editorial  staff. 

Harland  Miller.  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  columnist,  is  on 
a  European  assignment.  He  will 
cover  21.000  miles  by  air  in 
answering  for  Iowa  veterans. 
“How  is  it  three  to  five  years 
later?” 

Chapman  Turner,  night  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  production  manager. 

James  R  Patterson,  city  hall 
reporter  of  the  Kansas  City 
( Mo.  1  Times,  has  been  named 
night  picture  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

Robert  Young,  recently  in 
public  relations  work  with  the 
7th  air  force  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  Chari.es  Eberhardt, 
recently  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat  Herald,  have  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Times. 

Pat  Carr,  formerly  with  the 
Middleton  ( O.  i  Journal  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Times. 

Joseph  H.  Karshner,  of  the 
Detroit  Associated  Press  Bu¬ 
reau,  has  resigned,  to  take  a 
public  relations  job  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp. 
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Vance  H.  Trimble,  public 
service  director  of  the  Houston 
( Tex. )  Press,  has  been  named 
city  editor,  suc¬ 
coring  A.  M. 

Colegrove,  r  e  - 
signed  to  join 
the  Max  Jacobs 
agency,  a  Hous¬ 
ton  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  Trim¬ 
ble  served  for 
nine  years  on 
the  Press  staff, 
being  frequent¬ 
ly  assigned  to 
Southwest  cov¬ 
erage.  . 

Mrs.  James  Trimble 
Smith,  the  former  Kathleen 
Bland,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  re¬ 
porter,  has  returned  home  from 
Czechoslovakia  where  she  and 
her  husband  were  witnesses  of 
the  Communist  coup. 

Dawson  Duncan  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Austin  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  to  the  state  desk  at 
Dallas  for  staff-correspondent 
assignments  in  the  election  year. 

Kenneth  C.  Park,  managing 
editor  of  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Ari¬ 
zona  Times  lor  the  past  11 
months,  has  resigned  and  Tom 
Rippey,  Times  city  editor  since 
paper  became  daily  May  1,  1947, 
has  been  named  acting  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Park  came  to  the 
Times  from  Lansing.  Mich., 
where  he  will  visit. 

Russ  Si.NER,  recently  sports 
editor  for  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun,  has  accepted  a  news 
editor  and  commentator  post 
with  KSRO,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 
Bud  Lowe,  Sun  Classified  man¬ 
ager,  has  taken  over  the  sports 
desk. 

Bob  Tucker,  Montana  State 
University  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  United  Press 
staff,  Helena,  Mont. 

Martin  Heerwald,  Class  of 
'48,  Montana  State  University, 
has  joined  the  United  Press  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ray  W.  Fenton,  member  of 
the  journalism  teaching  staff. 


Montana  State  University,  will 
begin  work.  July  1,  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

Bob  H.  Hansen,  recently  chief 
of  Columbia  Basin  news  bureau 
for  the  Seattle  ( Wash. )  Post- 
Int  ell  igencer, 
became  manag-  "■  <1^^ 

ing  editor  of  Ya-  jr 

kima  (Wash.)  |  b 

Daily  Republic,  ^ 

April  26.  Kan-  - 

sen  was  also  an  uJhM 

editor  of  the  , 

Seabees’  Bee- 
He  re- 
places  Click 
Relander,  who 
moves  to  the  I 

city  editor’s 
desk.  Hansen 

Jack  Fischer, 

recent  graduate  of  Montana 
State  University,  has  become  a 
local  staffer  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review. 

Earl  Clark,  new  city  editor 
of  the  Port  Angeles  (Wash.) 
Evening  News,  was  editor  of 
the  weekly  Clairton  (Pa.) 
Progress,  and  had  been  owner 
of  the  Deshler  (O. )  Flag. 

J.  K.  Baillie.  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald  &  Express,  has 
been  re  elected  president  of 
Southern  California  Financial 
Writers  Association. 

Anson  Yeager  of  Sioux  Falls 
( S.  D. )  Argus-Leader,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  professional  chapter. 

Alan  Ward,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  sports  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist,  has  been  advanced  to 
the  sports  editorship  to  succeed 
the  late  Lee  Dunbar. 

Clayton  Ward,  for  26  years 
managing  editor,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  who  has 
been  on  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year,  is  now  a  patient  in  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  Sanitariuni- 
His  daughter,  Jean  Ward,  club 
editor,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  reports  he  would  like 
to  see  or  hear  from  editorial 
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Each  one  of  the  260  red  dots  on  this  map  of 
the  United  States  represents  a  location  where 


of  the  country,  every  terrain  condition  and  climatic 
variation  is  included  here— every  size  of  city,  every 


one  or  more  radio  stations  are  operating  with  range  of  station  power. 


General  Electric  transmitters. 


When  a  broadcaster  selects  General  Electric 


Many  of  these  stations  are  newspaper-owned. 

More  than  364  of  them  are  on  the  air  today— 
AM  and  FM— and  the  list  is  growing  rapidly.  Note 
the  spread  of  the  dots  on  the  map.  Every  major  area 


equipment  for  his  station— as  broadcasters  in  these 
communities  have  done— he  is  buying  the  skill  and 
experience  of  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
electrical  equipment.  Here  are  the  cornerstones  of 
G-E  leadership  in  the  broadcast  field: 


Acceptance  — In  41  states  G-E  equipped  stations 

are  on  the  air.  For  other  stations  now  in  blueprint  or 
construction  stages,  G-E  material  is  on  order.  In  FM, 
General  Electric  leads  the  field  in  station  equipment 
on  the  air  or  in  the  hands  of  broadcasters. 


— Complete  integration  of  re^ 
search,  engineering,  and  manufacturing  at  the  G-I 
Electronics  Park  plant  delivers  to  you  precisely-cali¬ 
brated,  sturdy  equipment  for  all  broadcast  purposes 

_ _ —  -I 


1  KIIOWATT  AM  IRAMSMITTiR 

A  champion  in  its  pov»,er  class!  This 
compact  and  reliable  performer  .s  now 
in  stock  at  Electronics  Park  and  ready 
for  immediate  delivery* 


Performance  — For  low  cost  per  hour  of  broad¬ 
cast  operation,  G-E  transmitters  have  a  proud  record 


of  excellence. 

Service  -Country-wide  service  is  as  near  as  your 
telephone.  Give  your  listeners  and  advertisers  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  G-E  equipment  gives  you. 

General  Electric  offices  are  in  all  principal  cities. 

Call  the  one  nearest  you,  or  write:  General  Electric 
Company,  Transmitter  Division,  Electronics  Park,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York. 

LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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Don  Hollenbeck  Views 
Much-Honored  Show 


By  Jerry  Walker 

DECORATION  DAY.  May  30,  is 

a  memorable  date  for  Don 
Hollenbeck.  It  was  during 
Memorial  Week-end  a  year  ago 
that  he  began  viewing  the  Press 
for  WCBS  with  a  pair  of  eagle 
eyes  and  critical  tongue.  He  had 
20  years  of  newspapering  in  his 
veins. 

Flanked  by  two  assistants  who 
now  help  him  to  comb  the  New 
York  City  newspapers  and  wire 
service  reports  for  blobs  that  he 
can  barb.  Hollenbeck  viewed 
“CBS  Views  the  Press”  this 
week  and  reflected  on  the  de¬ 
cline  of  hostility  by  the  press 
toward  the  show. 

“At  the  outset.”  he  recalled, 
“we  got  a  pretty  cool  reception 
at  newspaper  offices  when  we 
sought  information.  It’s  different 
now.  I  believe  the  newspaper 
people  in  New  York  accept  our 
show  as  a  sincere  attempt  at 
honest  criticism.  We  get  co¬ 
operation  from  nearly  all  the 
papers.” 

Replies  to  His  Critics 

Nowhere  in  the  country  is  the 
press  of  any  city  subjected  to 
such  a  searching  analysis,  day 
by  day.  edition  by  edition,  as 
that  which  Hollenbeck  and  his 
crew  give  to  the  New  York 
dailies.  On  Saturday  night  over 
WCBS.  the  big  chain's  key  sta¬ 
tion,  Hollenbeck  delivers  his  re¬ 
port.  frequently  biting,  often 
philosophical,  occasionally 
praiseful,  seldom  snide. 

That  word  “snide”  was  in¬ 
jected  into  the  discussion  by 
Hollenbeck,  acknowledging  that 
he  had  been  on  the  other  end  of 
such  criticism. 

“I  have  only  one  answer  to 
those  who  try  to  brand  me  with 
communism,”  he  said.  “That  is 
by  continuing  my  course  exact¬ 
ly  in  the  way  I  have  been  do¬ 
ing.” 

The  show  originally  was  the 
idea  of  Edward  R.  Murrow,  then 
CBS  vicepresident  for  public 
service,  not  Hollenbeck’s  idea. 
He  won  the  assignment  to  han¬ 
dle  it  after  a  series  of  auditions 
which  Murrow  gave  to  several 
members  of  the  CBS  newsroom 
staff. 

In  its  first  year,  “CBS  Views 
the  Press”  is  a  much-honored 
radio  program.  With  special 
citations  to  Murrow,  for  con¬ 
ceiving  it,  and  to  Hollenbeck, 
for  hi.s  rendition,  four  of  this 
year’s  top  radio  awards  have 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  though 
it  is  still  strictly  a  local  show. 
Piled  up  on  Hollenbeck’s  desk 
are  a  Newspaper  Guild  Page 
One  award,  a  Peabody  award,  a 
Billboard  prize,  and  an  Ohio 
State  University  pat  on  the  back 
for  Education  in  Radio. 

His  Two  Assistants 

Edmund  Scott,  who  contrib¬ 
uted  to  journalistic  enterprise 
with  his  Normandie  Are  expose 
for  PM,  and  Joseph  Wershba,  a 


CBS  newsman  since  coming  out 
of  the  Army,  share  Hollenbeck’s 
pride  in  the  citations  but  don’t 
let  the  medals  interfere  with 
their  clipping  and  checking 
chores.  Hollenbeck,  incidental¬ 
ly,  was  once  national  affairs  edi¬ 
tor  of  PM.  Before  that  he  had 
worked  for  Lincoln  ( Neb. )  State 
Journal,  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee- 
News,  and  the  Associated  Press. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a 
radio  newsman  during  the  war. 

The  triumvirate  of  press  critics 
takes  special  pride  in  the  fan 
mail  which  the  show  has  in¬ 
spired.  Very  little  of  it  is  con¬ 
demnatory.  Most  of  it  is  on  the 
same  note:  “Great  stuff.  Radio 
critici.«m  of  the  Press  has  been 
a  long  time  coming.  It’s  needed.” 

An  analysis  of  the  mail  dis¬ 
closed.  Hollenbeck  said,  that  a 
majority  of  the  listeners  pass  up 
most  radio  fare:  they’re  in  the 
higher  IQ  brackets;  they  don’t 
often  write  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  much  less  to  radio  commen¬ 
tators. 

Hollenbeck’s  show  currently 
enjoys  the  highest  listener  rat¬ 
ing  of  any  New  York  show  on 
the  air  between  6:15  and  6:30 
p.m.  Saturday.  Its  competitors 
include  a  news  digest,  a  religious 
report,  a  Bible  message,  a  sports 
review  and  a  jazz  jubilee. 

Grist  for  Hollenbeck’s  mill  are 
the  ordinary  fads  and  foibles  of 
the  newspapers:  such  things  as 
the  all-out  pu.sh  which  the  Hearst 
press  gives  to  a  MacArthur-for- 
President  drive,  editorial  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  papers  which 
voice  personal  whims  of  their 
publishers,  and  plain  boners. 

Editions  Are  Scanned 

Changes  in  treatment  of  stories 
from  edition  to  edition  usually 
draw  comment,  after  Hollenbeck 
or  someone  on  the  staff  has  run 
down  the  “inside”  dope  on  why 
they  were  made.  It’s  not  un¬ 
usual  for  Hollenbeck  to  call  on 
CBS  newsmen  around  the  globe 
for  their  version  of  an  incident, 
as  against  what  was  reported  in 
the  press.  He  talked  with 
Athens  the  other  day  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  look  behind  the  criticism 
which  Dwight  Griswold  leveled 
at  Homer  Bigart’s  stories  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hollenbeck  studies  the  ser¬ 
vice  messages  which  flow  over 
the  press  association  wires,  often 
gets  a  clue  to  a  good  item.  Just 
last  week  he  made  much  of  AP’s 
efforts  in  tracking  down  a  yarn 
on  Errol  Flynn  and  of  INS’  ex¬ 
clusive  by  the  bride  of  Ala¬ 
bama’s  Governor.  Coming  to  his 
punc'n  line  on  this  business,  Hol¬ 
lenbeck  said: 

“Readers  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  were  mercifully 
spared  the  ordeal  of  having  to 
go  through  the  stuff,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  distinct  sign 
of  improvement  in  the  press 


when  editors  decide  that  some 
stuff  is  just  too  inane  for  th?ir 
readers,  and  do  them  a  favor  by 
not  printing  it.” 

Variations  in  reports  by  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  give  Hollen¬ 
beck  some  good  material  at  times 
and  he  rarely  passes  a  chance 
to  grab  the  platform  for  some 
personal  observations  on  Pales¬ 
tine  or  Greece.  That  lets  him 
get  away  a  little  from  the  en¬ 
tirely  Gothamite  complexion  of 
his  show. 

He  likes  to  play  with  such  re¬ 
vered  institutions  as  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  Having  “nominated” 
Bert  Andrews  some  time  ago 
for  one  of  this  year’s  awards,  he 
was  satisfied,  but  only  partly,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  heard  that  it  was 
“a  close  call.”  So  he  polled  the 
editors’  jury  and  got  back  two 
replies:  from  Burrows  Matthews 
of  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  and  Carl  D.  Groat  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  ( O. )  Post.  Yes,  they 
said,  they  had  recommended 
Robert  Ruark  for  his  expose  of 
Army  conditions  in  Italy,  but, 
Matthews  advised  Hollenbeck, 
“a  difference  of  opinion  makes 
horse  races,  and  the  same  goes 
for  Pulitzer  prizes.” 

In  a  further  attempt  to  check 
up  on  press  accuracy  and  news 
interpretation,  Hollenbeck  has 
resorted  to  the  tape  recorder.  He 
tried  out  his  stunt  on  an  Eisen¬ 
hower  press  conference,  giving 
the  audience  an  actual  record  of 
the  general’s  replies  to  questions 
concerning  the  Presidency. 
Against  this.  Hollenbeck  matched 
the  versions  in  the  newspapers, 
notably  those  in  PM  and  the 
Post. 

“Both  PM  and  the  Post,”  Hol¬ 
lenbeck  critiqued  “are  anti- 
Truman  and  anti-Republican; 
both  are  looking  busily  for  an¬ 
other  Democratic  nominee,  and 
one  can  imagine  their  editors  be¬ 
ing  reluctant  to  admit  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  just  isn’t  going 
to  oblige;  their  interpretation  of 
what  he  said  just  might  be 
tinged  a  bit  with  wishful  think¬ 
ing.” 

On  such  meat  does  “CBS 
Views  the  Press”  fatten.  Jour¬ 
nalism  schools  around  the  coun¬ 
try  beg  CBS  for  copies  of  the 
scripts,  in  bulk. 

President  Chaplin 
OVERSEAS  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  recalled  W.  W.  (Bill) 
Chaplin  to  the  presidency  for  a 
third  term.  This  time  he  suc¬ 


ceeds  Bob  Considine. 

The  adjective  “overseas”  well 
describes  the  major  part  of  Bill 
Chaplin’s  career  from  cub  on  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Journal  to 
globe-trotting  reporter  for  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Chaplin  has  one  of  those 
“dream”  jobs  now.  He  has  a 
desk  in  the  NBC  newsroom  but 
he’s  rarely  there.  He’s  the  most 
footloose  reporter  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  handling  assignments  for 
the  Alka-Seltzer  show  which 
features  on-the-sjKJt  coverage. 

Famed  for  his  gravel-voice 
wherever  newsmen  have  gath¬ 
ered  in  Washington  or  Ethiopia, 
in  France,  India  or  Russia,  in 
Bikini  or  Bleeck’s  back  room, 
Chaplin  goes  where  the  story  is. 

After  20  years  of  reporting  for 
newspapers,  he  switched  to  NBC 
in  1942  as  a  war  correspondent. 
He’s  been  a  radio  man  since  but 
he  searches  his  vast  experience 
for  reply  to  the  question: 
“What’s  the  difference  between 
reporting  for  newspapers  and  re¬ 
porting  for  radio?” 

He  tries  hard  for  an  answer, 
mutters  about  “looking  for  the 
special  angle,”  brightens  with 
the  suggestion  that  maybe  It's 
“crystallizing”  the  news  for  ra¬ 
dio,  settles  back  with  the  final 
distinction,  as  he  sees  it: 

“The  radio  guy  gets  his  foot 
inside  a  little  further.” 

■ 

Donaldson  Feted 

Washington — More  than  500 
persons  attended  a  buffet  party 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  May 
3,  marking  the  35th  anniversary 
of  appointment  of  William  J. 
Donaldson,  Jr.,  as  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  House  press  gallery. 
■ 

Editor  Wins  Libel  Case 

Walter  Reade,  theater  chain 
operator,  received  a  $500  fine 
and  suspended  New  Jersey  pris¬ 
on  sentence,  for  criminal  libel 
of  Wayne  D.  McCurray,  editor 
of  the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.) 
Press,  in  an  open  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Asbury  Park  Sun. 
Reade  made  no  defense.  Sen¬ 
tence  was  by  Judge  John  C. 
Giordano  at  Freehold,  N.  J. 

■ 

Heads  Circulators 

Montreal — K.  A.  McMillan  of 
Toronto  Star  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  News¬ 
paper  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  close  of  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  last  week. 


Low  Casting  Temperature 
Accomplishes  3  Things 

It  means  comfort  ior  the  stereotyper;  it  reduces 
dross  losses  in  stereo  metal  and  so  postpones 
need  of  toning;  it  eliminates  a  source  of  flaws  in 
the  cost.  Certified  Mats  hove  always  been 
noted  for  yielding  excellent  casts  at  minimum 
casting  temperatures. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  RockafalUr  Ploxa,  Dapl.  P.  Naw  York  M.  H.  T. 
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(Brown  Brothers  photo  of  the  Wright  Brothers’ 
first  flight.  Kittyhawk,  N.  C.,  December,  1903.t 


Nothing  ventured... 


No  one  guaranteed  the  Wright 
Brothers  that  their  “box  kite” 
airplane  would  fly. . .  but  it  did! 
No  one  could  be  certain  that  the 
years  of  planning,  the  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  effort,  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  would  pay  off  in 
achievement . . .  but  they  did! 

Once  again,  man’s  willingness 
to  venture  had  paved  the  way 
for  progress. 

In  a  free  land  such  as  ours 
everyone  plays  a  part  in  one 
venture  or  another.  Some 
contribute  ideas— men  like  the 


Wrights,  Edison,  Bell,  Steinmetz, 
De  Forest.  Some  carry  out  ideas— 
the  managers  and  workers.  Some 
provide  the  necessary  money 
for  tools,  factories,  raw  materials 
and  wages— the  investors. 

Of  all  these,  the  role  of  the 
investor  is  least  known,  least 
understood.  The  individual  who 
sets  aside  part  of  his  income  for 
investment  in  industry  is  but 
one  of  millions  of  similar  risk- 
takers,  scattered  through  all 
walks  of  life,  unorganized  and 
unrecognized.  Yet,  without  the 


venture  dollars  provided  by 
these  thrifty  citizens,  the  nation’s 
production  of  goods  could  not  in¬ 
crease,  its  standard  of  living 
could  not  rise. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
as  the  nation’s  principal  market 
place  for  investors,  believes 
there  is  urgent  need  for  a  govern¬ 
mental  policy— particularly  a 
tax  policy— that  gives  every  indi¬ 
vidual  an  opportunity  to  save, 
and  an  incentive  to  put  his  sur¬ 
plus  dollars  to  work  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  our  people. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


But  Where  Do  You  Put 
Your  Spare  Blonde? 


By  lames  L  Collings 

REPORTERS,  they  got  it  easy- 
mere  pencil  and  paper  and 
question  toters.  Photographers, 
they  got  it  hard — they’re  the 
musclemen.  All  that  equipment 
to  lug  around 

Just  as  though  you  didn't  al¬ 
ready  know  how  much  of  it 
there  can  be.  and  just  as  though 
your  back  weren't  already  ach¬ 
ing  and  pretzelized  from  its 
weight,  we  take  you  now  to  the 
West  Coast  and  handsome  Paul 
Calvert.  Later  we'll  return  to 
the  East  Coast  and  bespectacled 
David  B.  Eisendrath,  Jr. 

What,  No  Blonde! 

These  guys  carry  everything 
but  a  spare  blonde. 

Paul,  a  Log  Angeles  Times 
man,  explains  the  trainload  of 
stuff  he  highballs  around  with 
in  this  way: 

••Remember,  we  photogs  work¬ 
ing  in  L.  A.  have  a  problem  a 
little  different  from  most  of  the 
photogs  in  the  East.  Here  we 
have  a  city  of  450  square  miles, 
and,  while  it  is  our  most  imme¬ 
diate  field  of  coverage,  the  en¬ 
tire  southern  California  area  is 
also  covered  for  both  spot  news 
and  a  section  of  the  paper  called 
‘The  Southland.' 

“We  have  mountains,  deserts 
and  the  ocean  too — not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  islands.” 

Accordingly,  he  said,  he  travels 
all  over,  is  often  away  from  the 
office  for  a  week  at  a  time,  and 
needs  these  items: 

'Yep,  Flash  Powder' 

Two  Speed  Graphics,  one  7Vi 
inch  lens,  one  tripod,  three  ex¬ 
tension  lights,  film  pack,  extra 
holders  ( which  he  alternates  oc¬ 
casionally).  generous  supply  of 
bulbs,  flash  powder  (“yep,  I  said 
flash  powder")  zoom  gun  (local 
slang  for  flare  pistol),  exposure 
meter  and  focusing  cloth. 

All  this  makes  up  but  one  of 
the  freight  cars.  Right  behind 
are  others  with  sun  glasses, 
maps,  binoculars,  a  trouble  light, 
compass,  first-aid  kit.  emergency 
rations  (Air  Corps  type),  a  cole- 
man  stove,  coffee  (“with  canned 
cream  and  sugar  yet”),  spoons, 
hunting  knife,  sleeping  bag. 
canned  peaches  and  fruit  salad 
and  spam,  coveralls,  boots,  rub¬ 
bers,  raincoat.  G.I.  suntans,  zip¬ 
per  jacket,  gloves,  knitted  cap. 
two  musette  bags  ( “they  come  in 
mighty  handy  on  airplane 
crashes”)  and  road  flares. 

Paul  thought  a  moment.  “Oh.” 
he  said,  “I  almost  forgot.  I 
have  an  extra  gas  tank  in  the 
back  of  my  car  which  holds  20 
gallons,  making  it  an  even  40 
with  both  tanks  full.  I  can  go 
quite  a  fur  piece  down  the  road 
with  all  that." 

He  said  he  must  be  the  “eager 
type"  to  carry  “such  a  mess  of 
stuff.” 

“But.”  he  added.  “I  have  found 
use  for  all  that  I  have.  It  sounds 
like  a  lot,  but  it  doesn't  take  up 
too  much  room.  I  drive  a  model 


76,  1947  Olds  club  .sedan,  and  I 
find  that  I  can  still  get  a  crate 
of  oranges  in  the  back  end.  None 
of  this  is  carried  inside  the  seat¬ 
ing  compartment  of  the  car.” 

Eisendrath.  Specialist 

And  now  to  Eisendrath,  Jr. 
(“don’t  forget  that  Jr.,  please”). 

Dave,  who  specializes  in  dif¬ 
ficult  assignments,  such  as  cap¬ 
turing  fiying  squirrels  flying,  is 
a  freelance  magazine  photog¬ 
rapher  out  of  New  York  City. 
He  used  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
Times  and  PM  on  spot  news  and 
science  features. 

We  thought  we  would  use  a 
magazine  photographer  and  a 
news  photographer  for  contrast, 
and  Dave  is  the  boy  for  the  job. 

He  and  any  large  camera  store 
in  your  neighborhood  are  com¬ 
petitors,  for  he  carries  almost 
«s  much  stock — and  has  assign¬ 
ments  to  match  every  piece.  This 
is  Mr.  Gadget  himself. 

Dave  is  a  three-film  advocate 
and  owns  two  Leicas  ( with  wide 
angle,  normal  and  telephoto 
lenses),  two  Ikoflexes.  one  Med¬ 
alist.  three  Speed  Graphics,  one 
Deardorf  view  camera  and  one 
Graflex.  The  lenses  on  the 
Graphics  are  interchangeable 
with  the  Deardorf. 

He  emoloves  the.se  lenses — 
2\'i,  3  1  /16.  3Vi.  4.  4Vi,  5V4.  6V4. 

and  14.  These  are  just  for 
the  Graphics  and  the  Deardorf. 
For  the  Grafiex,  he  has  7Vi,  10, 
14  and  17.  and  a  3-incher  and  a 
41/&  one  for  closeups.  All  of 
them  have  trippers  for  fiash  and 
half  of  them  synchros  for  strobe. 

The  Hardware  Dept. 

The  balance  of  his  equipment 
consists  of  four  extension  cords, 
with  snap-in  sockets  and  reflec¬ 
tors  for  big  and  peanut  bulbs. 
They  are  30-feet  long  and  can  be 
connected  to  each  other.  Two 
25-foot  cords,  each  with  three- 
way  sockets  on  the  end:  22 
magazines  (he  never  uses  hold¬ 
ers);  two  boxes  of  filters  (5  fil¬ 
ters  for  black  and  white,  16  for 
color )  and — 


In  every  camera  case,  screw¬ 
drivers  and  pliers.  In  his  big 
case,  a  regulation  tool  kit  with 
test  bulbs,  scotch  and  wiring 
tape,  synchro  and  bulb  tester, 
extra  plugs  and  sockets  and  a 
soldering  iron. 

How  much  does  all  this  weigh? 
Well,  Dave  estimates  that  for 
the  average  black  and  white 
story  his  case  scales  in  at  45 
pounds,  not  including  cases  of 
bulbs.  He  says  his  li^t  stands 
add  another  30  pounds  to  the 
total. 

His  car  is  further  burdened 
with  hip  boots,  galoshes,  a 
50-foot  rope  (“to  get  my  stuff 
up  a  water  tower  or  to  swing 
myself  across  a  ditch”),  a 
.shovel,  fiashlights,  four  strobe 
units,  one  case  of  two  converters 
(dc  to  ac),  heavy  cables,  remote 
control  switches  and  a  changing 
bag. 

The  Loop's  a  Gem 
And  in  his  pockets  he  carries 
a  jeweler's  loop  and  a  circuit 
tester. 

“The  loop  is  good.”  claims 
Dave,  “because  it  allows  two 
hands  for  the  camera.”  For  the 
same  reason — freedom  of  the 
hands,  that  is — he  has  put  straps 
on  his  Graphics. 

“These  straps,”  he  explained, 
“are  like  the  Leica  neck  strap. 
They  act  as  a  grip  and  enable 
you  to  toss  the  camera  over  your 
.shoulder  when  you  are  climbing 
a  ladder.” 

As  we  said,  those  reporters  got 
it  easy.  Them  and  their  pencils 
and  papers  and  questions — bosh, 
featherweight  stuff. 

Portable  Photo  Laboratory 
INTERNATIONAL  News  Photos 
has  designed  a  lightweight, 
lightproof  portable  photo  lab¬ 
oratory  for  on-the-spot  process¬ 
ing. 

It  will  bo  used  in  stadiums, 
convention  halls  and  other 
places.  The  room  is  5  feet  deep, 
10  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high,  and 
it  can  be  divided  in  half  by 
lightproof  partitions  to  separate 
loading  and  developing  from  the 
printing  operation. 

The  framework  is  thinwall 
electrical  rigid  conduit  (pipe), 
with  all  joinings  color-coded  for 
rapid  erection  without  plans.  Its 
covering  is  of  green  imitation 


George  Miller,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  has  solved  the  problem 
of  chaperoning  his  Big  Bertha. 
He  uses  an  ordinary  household 
shopping  basket  to  wheel  BB 
around  at  New  York's  Polo 
Grounds,  where  he  covers  base¬ 
ball  games. 

leather,  and  it  is  closed  by  zip¬ 
pers  and  glove  snaps  with  flaps 
to  insure  total  darkness. 

Weight:  100  Lbs. 

The  material  folds  into  a 
package  slightly  less  than  1  by 
2  by  3  feet,  weighing  50  pounds: 
the  pipe,  including  tank  and 
tray  racks  and  frame  for  mount¬ 
ing  portable  enlarger,  weighs 
about  the  same.  The  whole 
thing  can  be  carried  in  one  or 
several  bundles. 

Running  water,  drainage  and 
electrical  leads  enter  though 
lightproof  sleeves,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  is  by  motor-driven  intake 
and  exhaust  blowers.  In  dress 
rehearsal,  the  room  was  assem¬ 
bled  by  two  men  in  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes.  With  practice, 
reports  INP,  this  time  should 
be  reduced  by  one  third. 

■ 

Complete  Novels 

Philadelphia  —  The  Inquirer 
and  Bulletin  announced  this 
week  they  would  add  complete 
novels  to  their  feature  bill-o’- 
fare  beginning  Sunday,  May  16. 


eliminate  costly  hand  setting! 


Order  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  ADS  to 

CONNECT 
WITH  RESULTS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads  have  a  championship 
batting  average  for  getting  results.  They  have  an  Impressive 
record  In  every  department  of  need-filling — making  quick  sales, 
attracting  good  workers,  finding  new  features,  contacting 
people  who  serve  the  newspaper  world.  Next  time  you'd  like 
to  connect  with  results.  Just  remember  to  phone  BRyant  9-3052. 


No  m, Titer  whicti  way  you  choose  to  order 
EDITOR  &  PL’BLTSHER  Dassifled  Ad,  you  pet 
the  same  courteous,  friendly  attention,  the  same 
prompt.  dei)endahle  service.  Phune  BRyant  9- 
.30.'i3.  mail  your  .id  or  come  in. 


3  Easy  Ways  to  Order 
"On  the  Ball" 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Classified  Ads 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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'KODAK"  IS  A  TRADE-MARK 


a  mXHicle/i  /oo/c 


oda 


WHEN  YDU  USE  A 


KODAK  WIDE  FIELD  EKTAR  LEN 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER  4,  N.  T 


HAVE  you  ever  had  to  “shoot”  a  group  of  very  im 
portant  people  in  a  very  small  room?  Or  a  big  build 
ing  from  across  a  narrow  street?  Or  any  other 
subject  where  you  just  couldn’t  back  up  to  get  all 
you  wanted  on  your  negative? 

It’s  on  such  assignments  that  you  need  a  Kodak 
Wide  Field  Ektar  Lens — the  superb  new  lens  that 
lets  you  take  a  broader  look. 

Not  only  does  a  Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lens 
provide  you  with  greater  angular  coverage;  but  it 
gives  you  ample  light  in  most  situations  for  ground- 
glass  focusing — a  maximum  aperture  of //6.3. 

The  negatives  you  make  will  be  crisply  sharp, 
well-detailed  clear  out  to  the  corners,  the  kind  that 
are  accepted  for  publication  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation. 


Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lenses  are  supplied  in 
two  focal  lengths  for  news  photographers;  the 
80mm.  covers  3V4  x  4Vi  inches,  and  the  100mm. 
covers  4x5  inches.  Both  are  Lumenized  and  fur¬ 
nished  only  in  Kodak  Supermatic  Shutters  with 
built-in  synchronization,  ready  for  your  camera. 


See  the  new  Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lenses  today — at  your  dealer's. 


CIRCULATION 


Circulator  Prepares 
For  H-D  Rate  Raise 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


NEWSPAPERS  should  increase 

their  subscription  rate  to  a 
substantial  price  in  order  to 
meet  production  costs  and 
should  not  rely  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  to  produce 
the  increased  revenue  neces¬ 
sary  to  operate  under  current 
conditions. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  J.  L. 
Jennings,  Lawton  ( Okla. )  Morn¬ 
ing  Press  circulation  manager, 
who  writes  to  tell  how  his 
paper  met  the  problem  of  rais¬ 
ing  subscription  rates.  “Whether 
you  are  the  first  or  second  paper 
in  your  town  or  community 
makes  little  difference,”  he  said, 
“if  your  circulation  department 
prepares  for  the  change.” 

How  Press  Prepared 

Jennings  outlined  the  Press’ 
experience  in  being  prepared 
for  a  price  increase  last  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  when  the  price  was  raised 
from  85  cents  to  $1.10  a  month. 
The  Press  lost  12%  immediately 
following  the  increase.  “Since 
we  had  gained  25%  during  our 
carrier-training  program  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December,  we  were 
still  13%  above  our  old  figure,” 
he  stated. 

“November  and  December 
were  spent  in  training  and  pre- 
paring  our  boys  for  the  price 
raise,”  he  continued.  “During 
this  period  we  had  a  25%  gain 
in  circulation.  The  boys  were 
anxious  to  put  to  the  test  the 
things  they  were  learning.  Our 
principal  reason  for  the  drive 
was  to  increase  our  total  figure, 
to  offset  any  cut-back  we  might 
have  on  the  price  increase.” 

Jennings  told  of  the  eight- 
point  selling  program  used  to 
train  the  carriers,  stating  that 
with  these  points  in  min<r  they 
knew  how  to  make  the  ap¬ 
proach,  attract  attention  of  the 
prospective  subscriber  and  felt 
confident  they  could  make  the 
sale.  The  25%  increase  was 
gained  purely  on  sales  work,  he 
said,  with  no  prizes  offered.  “I 
merely  talked  extra  profits  and 
the  fact  that  sales  ability  was 
a  must  in  every  man’s  life,” 
he  added. 

Notice  Before  Christmoa 

The  Press’  price  change  went 
into  effect  Jan.  1,  1948.  Sub¬ 
scribers  received  only  one  no¬ 
tice,  in  the  December  22  issue, 
the  busy  part  of  the  Christmas 
month.  “This  particular  time 
was  chosen,”  said  Jennings,  “be¬ 
cause  the  subscriber  would  read 
the  notice  and  then  dismiss  it 
from  his  mind  for  more  im¬ 
portant  things  at  Christmas 
time.” 

Value  of  the  previous  carrier 
training  came  into  play  again, 
after  the  price  increase.  Car¬ 
riers  had  learned  how  to  sell 
new  subscribers,  so  it  was  sim¬ 
ple  to  resell  old  ones  on  the  in¬ 
creased  price.  With  the  increase, 
the  carriers  received  20%  more 
commission.  Jennings  also  made 
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a  special  deal  with  the  carriers 
that  clicked.  If  they  recovered 
their  loss  and  made  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  on  their  route  in  one 
month,  they  received  40%  of 
the  increase. 

“In  29  days  we  recovered  our 
12%  loss  and  made  a  gain  of 
162  above  our  all-time  high  fig¬ 
ure  at  the  old  rate  of  85  cents,” 
said  Jennings,  who  topped  off 
the  90-day  selling  campaign  by 
offering  a  Whizzer  motor  bicy¬ 
cle  to  the  lucky  carrier  in  a 
drawing.  Carriers  received  one 
ticket  for  each  10  new  orders 
turned  in,  thus  enhancing  their 
chances  in  the  drawing  which 
took  place  April  15. 

Mail  circulation  was  also 
raised  to  help  increase  revenue, 
with  the  price  going  from  $3.75 
a  year  to  $5.  The  same  effort 
was  used  in  promoting  rural 
salesmen  on  the  price  increase, 
paying  them  40%  of  the  new 
price,  with  no  premium. 

The  over-all  gross  increase  on 
circulation  revenue  will  net  the 
Lawton  Press  $13,259.13  a  year, 
Jennings  pointed  out. 

Raise  Mail  Rates 
EFFECTIVE  April  26,  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune  raised  their  mail  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  The  price  of 
the  papers  in  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  was  increased  from 
20  cents  a  week  ( $10.40  a 
year)  to  25  cents  a  week  ($13 
annually).  In  all  other  states 
the  price  was  raised  from  $13 
to  $15.60  a  year. 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  Tri¬ 
bune  remains  unchanged  at  15 
cents  a  week  ($7.80  a  year)  in 
Minnesota  and  bordering  states, 
and  20  cents  weekly  ($10.40  a 
year)  in  all  other  states. 

New  Newsdealer  Series 

FIRST  of  a  new  series  of  letters 

to  newsdealers  has  been  is¬ 
sued  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  in  keeping  with  the 
campaign  to  keep  independent 
dealers  “sold”  on  the  W-T.  The 
new  series  features  pictures  and 
names  of  individual  dealers, 
carrying  out  the  theme  “Sure. 
I’m  a  friendly  newsdealer,”  and 
concludes  with  a  message  from 
Abbie  Wallace,  W-T  circulation 
manager.  (See  E&P  March  27, 
p.  46.) 

“Our  campaign  attempts  to 
appeal  to  them  in  terms  of  their 
own  interests  by  showing  them 
how  to  increase  their  sales  of 
all  papers,”  explained  Edgar  S. 
Bayol,  W-T  editorial  promotion 
manager.  “We  know  that  if  we 
are  successful  in  fostering  prop¬ 
er  methods  of  display  that  the 
World-Telegram  will  derive  iU 
share  of  resulting  increased 
sales.” 

Similar  letters  will  be  issued 
every  two  weeks  for  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year  to  10,000  out¬ 
lets  in  the  New  York  metro¬ 


New  York  State  circulators  at  Rochester  meeting  look  over  an  exhibit 
showing  how  some  newspapers  tell  the  newspaper  boy's  story.  Leh 
to  right:  Arthur  Vaeth,  Utica  Observer-Dispatch;  Milton  Ottman, 
Schenectady  Union-Star;  James  McKernan,  Brooklyn,  ossociation 
founder;  and  G.  Glenn  Winger,  Westchester  County  Publishers.  Inc. 


politan  area. 

Regains  Price  Raise  Loss 

JOHN  M.  DUNN,  Logansport 

(Ind. )  Pharos-Tribune,  recent¬ 
ly  put  through  a  price  increase 
in  the  city  delivery  rate  from 
25  to  30  cents  a  week  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  short-lived  3V^% 
loss.  Carriers  were  offered  good 
quality  prizes  or  50  cents  in 
cash  for  each  new  subscription. 
Result;  The  price  increase  loss 
was  overcome  pronto. 

New  Yorkers  Meet 

AT  THE  recent  Spring  meeting 

of  the  New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association 
at  Rochester,  Jere  C.  Healy, 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News, 
declared  circulation  managers 
may  be  a  powerful  force  in 
combatting  juvenile  delinquency 
by  proper  training  and  guidance 
of  the  boys  in  their  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Healy  said  circulators  should 
go  beyond  their  main  duties, 
however,  to  inform  their  pub¬ 
lishers  of  unfavorable  condi¬ 
tions  so  that  they  can  inspire 
aid  of  service  clubs  and  others 
in  the  community  to  provide 
activities  that  will  combat  de¬ 
linquency. 

Joseph  F.  Yauch,  Hempstead 
(L.I. )  Newsday,  described  his 
carrier  merit  system  and  de¬ 
clared  it  paid  off  in  better  and 
longer  service  by  the  boys.  He 


credited  the  system  with  being 
a  key  factor  in  Newsday’s  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  since  1943. 
Not  a  single  one  of  his  boys  has 
been  involved  in  a  dereliction 
requiring  police  action,  he  add¬ 
ed. 

The  system  has  five  ratings, 
he  said,  beginner,  regular,  mas¬ 
ter  carrier,  ace  and  honor  car¬ 
rier.  First  advance  requires  30 
days  and  five  new  subscribers, 
the  second  60  days  and  eight 
subscribers,  third  three  months 
and  10  subscribers.  This  also 
wins  a  shirt,  pin  and  $25  bond. 
Final  advance  takes  six  months 
and  20  new  subscribers,  and 
wins  a  vacation  at  Camp  News- 
day,  a  certificate,  a  $25  bond 
and  service  of  a  vocational 
guidance  bureau.  An  honor  car¬ 
rier  for  a  year  gets  a  bicycle 
and  for  two  years  a  $100  bond. 
A  spring  banquet  at  which 
awards  are  made  and  a  fall 
breakfast  help,  along  with  the 
camp,  to  provide  continuous  in¬ 
centive,  he  said. 

In  a  talk  on  circulation  ex¬ 
pense,  G.  Glenn  Winger,  circu¬ 
lation  director  of  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  urged  defi¬ 
nite  standards  be  set  up  so  that 
comparisons  might  have  mean¬ 
ing. 

Schemes  for  raising  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  which  do  not 
play  fair  with  readers  were  con¬ 
demned  by  Mark  D.  Bohen,  Al- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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ghat’s  the  way  one  designer  described  the  newest  ATF  script.  He 
was  impressed  by  its  rhythmic  swing,  its  lack  of  obvious  joints,  its 
outstanding  legibility. .  .You’ll  also  like  these  features,  since  they 
give  Brush  the  sparkle  that  makes  for  smart,  effective  printing. 
You’ll  find  that  its  sound  design  fits  it  for  all  manner  of  every* 
day  jobs  and  permits  its  combination  with  countless  other  faces  in 
everyday  use. ..Brush  is  economical,  too.  In  the  first  place,  its  low 
cost  is  but  a  fraction  of  what  it  will  save  on  artwork  and  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  many  uses  to  which  it  will  be  put  during  its  assuredly 
long  life  will  compound  the  saving  many  times  over . . .  Ask  your 
ATF  salesman  or  dealer  for  showing  of  Brush’s  eleven  useful  sizes. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


What  Does  Tsyekhotsinsk 
Or  Meckujevci  Mean? 

WORI.D  WORDS.  Recommended  Pro- 
minciations  liy  W.  C  .bell  Greet.  Sec¬ 
ond  edition,  revised  and  enlarRed. 
Xew  York:  Coliinihia  University  Press, 
l>y  arranirement  with  the  Colnmhia 
Rroadcastinit  System,  608  pp.  $6.75. 

I  REMEMBER  an  otherwise 
charming  woman  who  was  a 
bug  on  pronunciation.  In  an  un¬ 
fortunate  moment  she  had  ac¬ 
quired  an  infamous  little  vol¬ 
ume  called.  “1000  Words  We 
Usually  Mispronounce.”  She 
could  luin  a  social  gathering  in 
no  time  at  all.  Let  some  engag¬ 
ing  guest  accent  the  wrong  syl¬ 
lable  of  cerebral  (as  nearly  all 
physicians  do)  and  what  fol¬ 
lowed  was  almost  as  bad  as  the 
hemorrhage. 

But  foreiqn  names  indispen¬ 
sable  in  today’s  news  are  some¬ 
thing  else.  For  manv  of  them, 
no  utterance  by  English  speech 
is  intelligible  without  a  guide. 
Take  Russia’s  Thyekhotsinsk 
( T.seh-hah’-seensk )  or  Yugosla¬ 
via’s  Meckujvci  ( Mech’-koo’-yev- 
tsi),  for  instance. 

And  25,000  like  them,  writes 
Professor  Greet  of  Columbia 
U*iversity.  have  come  into  our 
discussion  of  world  affairs.  There 
is  news  value  in  correct  wavs 
to  speak  and  read  these  words. 
But  for  thousands  of  readers, 
Khotyn  ets  (Ho-twee’-nets), 
Llixhe  (Lee’-juh)  and  literally 
thousands  of  other  news-names 
are  so  much  shrdlu  to  be  skipped 
in  new.'paoers  and  books. 

What  do  readers  understand 
when  Prokhladnenski  and  Me- 
chetinskava  aonear  in  news?  Or, 
having  syllabified  them  labori¬ 
ously  once — which  19  out  of  20 
do  not  do — will  they  recognize 
them  again  or  think  with  them 
at  all? 

On  the  nice  side,  should  Mos¬ 
cow  rhvme  with  roc,  as  return¬ 
ing  correspondents  pronounce,  it, 
or  with  cow.  as  Governor  Stas- 
.«»n  sneaks  it  with  refreshing 
frankness?  Ideology  is  almost  a 
foreign  word,  at  least  in  implica¬ 
tion:  and  Senator  Taft,  so  far  as 
I  know,  is  the  only  man  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  who  conservatively 
sticks  to  Webster’s  short  i  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  foreign  about 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 
but  few  of  us  speak  his  name 
correctly.  As  his  father  ex¬ 
plained.  a  bit  exasperated,  years 
ago; 

"Oh.  the  bleat  of  the  lamb 
And  the  fruit  of  the  bee 
Make  the  name  of  the  man 
Who’s  speaking  to  thee — 

OH  MAA  HONEY.” 

An  unappeasing  reviewer 
charged  that  Tolstoy’s  novels  are 
“terribly  confusing.”  Charac¬ 
ters.  towns  and  rivers  look  ex¬ 
actly  alike,  he  declared — counts, 
no-accounts,  lakes  and  mistresses 
all  fistfuls  of  consonants,  equally 
impossible  to  pronounce.  He  set 
our  own  literati  by  their  ears, 
and  doubtless  started  war  talk 


in  Tolstoy’s  home  town  of  Yas- 
nava. 

Today  we  are  what  advertisers 
call  Russia  conscious.  Russian  is 
a  fashionable  short-course  at 
adult  education  soirees.  Commis¬ 
sars  haunt  us  after  Winchell  and 
Heatter.  And  since  news  of 
Generals  Dratvin  and  Kvashnin 
in  Berlin,  our  nastiest  goblins 
give  the  Communist  salute. 

Yet  trv  printing  a  story  of 
nromvko’s  latest  walkout  with 
T’reussisch  Eylau.  Dzherzinsk. 
D^hida.  or  anv  of  a  bookful  of 
others,  in  it.  Even  optimists  will 
think  vour  tvpe  is  pied.  Words 
our  readers  can’t  pronounce  lack 
interest  because  they  lack  mean¬ 
ing.  difierentiation  and  identity. 
The  mind’s  ear  can't  hear  them. 

But  let  a  reader  once  discover 
that  Mechetinskava  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Meh  cheh’-tin  skah-vah. 

.  that  Prokhladnenski  is 
spoken  trippingly  on  the  tongue; 
Pro-hlad’-nen-skee  .  .  .  while 
Pmnssisch  Evlau  is  Proi’-sish 
Ai'-lan.  and  the  next  time  he 
sees  them,  he’ll  roll  them  under 
his  tongue  with  a  sort  of  “Hi-ya, 
neighbor!”  satisfaction.  There 
is  reader-interest  in  both  cor¬ 
rectness  and  recognition.  For¬ 
eign  news-places  are  phonetical¬ 
ly  backgrounded.  They  have  in¬ 
terest  through  geographical 
awareness. 

This  revised  edition  of  Cabell 
Greet’s  “World  Words” — Cabell’s 
Babel,  some  wag  will  call  it — is 
a  scholarly  and  usable  guide  for 
the  large  public  curiosity  about 
correct  pronunciations  in  foreign 
news.  Relentless  battlefronts 
brought  strange  names — often 
noignantly — into  dispatches.  So 
Professor  Greet  in  1944  prepared 
a  handbook  of  10.000  names  for 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem.  But  the  continual  flow 
made  it  inadequate.  There  are 
25,000  news-words  of  some  34 
tongues  in  this  current  edition. 

A  53  page  Introduction  is  a 
fascinating  essay  on  pronuncia¬ 
tion  in  different  languages.  Jap¬ 
anese.  for  instance,  has  no  ac¬ 
cent  in  the  manner  of  English. 
Fach  Japanese  sylable  should  be 
giver!  the  same  stress — as  far  as 
a  level  accent  is  possible  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

“World  Words”  lists  old  and 
new  names  of  re  shufflled  Euro¬ 
pean  territory;  the  names  of  im¬ 
portant  airports:  and  of  French, 
German,  and  Italian  provincial 
towns. 

Many  are  pied  type  till  you 
learn  how  to  read  and  speak 
them.  Then  even  Przemysl 
( Psheh’-mishl )  slips  gaily  from 
the  tongue — a  place  you  know 
from  visits  in  print.  And  Cheops 
is  correctly  pronounced  ke-ops. 
as  hardly  any  dragoman  will  tell 
you. 

The_  book  makes  fascinating 
browsing,  as  well  as  news. 

4,000  Verbs,  with  Counts, 

In  Copyreaders'  Handbook 

UOFKM.WS  VERRS  FOR  HE.XD 

I.TNE.S.  .\  Vestpockit  Manu.-tl  of  .More 


Than  4,000  Synonyms,  With  Unit 
Count,  for  the  N'ewspaper  Copy  Desk. 
Ry  U.  N.  Hoffman.  Laura!  Bookcraft, 
2919  North  29th  Street.  Tacoma  7, 
Washington.  102  pp.  $1. 
WALTER  PITKIN  used  to  say 
that  more  than  anything  else 
writers  need  quick  -  reference 
handbooks  that  are  genuinely 
authentic  and  practical.  Indeed, 
a  New  York  Times  writer  sat  in 
a  corner  with  the  World  Alma¬ 
nac  and  knocked  technocracy 
into  a  cocked  hat.  Tennyson  and 
Flaubert  had  time  to  spend 
weeks  seeking  le  mot  juste. 
Frantic  copyreaders  have  at 
most  an  agonized  minute  for  the 
verb  juste  that  will  report  ac¬ 
curately  and  count  right. 

“Hoffman’s  Verbs  for  Head¬ 
lines”  will  fit  into  a  shirt  pocket, 
literally.  More  than  that,  it  con¬ 
tains  pretty  close  to  Pitkin’s 
recipe — quick  reference  both  au¬ 
thentic  and  practical.  If  you’ve 
ever  had  lead  poisoning  from 
sucking  a  No.  1  pencil,  here  are 
more  then  4,000  synonyms  in  158 
categories  with  counts  already 
marked! 

For  the  sports  desk  there  are 
165  verbs  meaning  to  beat  an  op¬ 
ponent.  They  run  from  nip  at 
2Vfe  units  to  overwhelm.  For 
criticize,  there  are  50  other 
verbs;  for  influence,  162;  for 
make  known,  128;  for  investi¬ 
gate.  46.  and  so  on. 

Key  words  are  alphabetized 
and  cross-listed.  Most  of  the 
verbs  were  compiled  from  head¬ 
lines  in  American  dailies. 

Copyreaders  can  be  assumed 
to  know  meanings  and  discrimi¬ 
nations.  Therefore,  definitions 
are  omitted.  The  assumption 
can  not  stretch  all  over  city 
rooms,  however.  Ben  Hecht,  in 
his  word-learning  days,  added 
jettison  to  his  stock  of  verbs. 
Immediately  the  copydesk  found 
it  in  his  story  of  a  stormy  excur¬ 
sion  on  Lake  Michigan.  “Pas¬ 
sengers  on  upper  decks,”  he 
wrote,  “began  to  jettison  their 
lunch.” 

Witty,  Top-Runq  Deskbook 
For  Country  Weeklies 

I.KT’S  DO  IT  THIS  WAY.  A  Prac 
tical  Guide  for  Newspaper  Writers. 
Hv  Hattie  P.  Elston,  Arnolds  Park, 
Town.  39  pp.  50  cents. 

THIS  IS  a  good,  terse  little  hand¬ 
book  for  office  reporters  and 
country  correspondents  on  week- 
l.v  newspapers.  The  advice  is 
elementary  but  specifically  and 
brightly  written.  And  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  sound. 

For  instance;  “An  editor  who 
allows  every  girl  to  be  called  in 
her  marriage  story  ‘one  of  the 
community’s  popular  and  tal¬ 
ented  young  women  and  an  ef¬ 
ficient  clerk  at  the  Emporium,’  is 
heading  for  trouble.  Some  dope 
is  going  to  marry  the  girl  who  is 
not  popular,  talented,  or  effi¬ 
cient.  She  is  one  degree  above 
a  nitv/it.  Or  maybe  she’s  lived 
with  the  man  for  ten  years  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  clergy.  Are  you 
going  to  please  mamma  and  papa 
with  linotype  bouquets  while 
others  snicker  for  a  week?  Are 
you  going  to  print  an  obvious 
untruth  that  everybody  recog¬ 
nizes.  just  because  somebody  got 
married — somebody  whose  father 
keeps  his  subscription  paid? 
Wedding  stories  can  be  written 
with  dignity  and  good  taste.  It’s 
safer  to  stick  to  a  middle  course. 


and  you’ll  be  safe  when  a  smelly 
wedding  comes  along.” 

And,  “Let’s  quit  speaking  of 
all  women  as  ladies.  'They 
aren’t,  and  everybody  knows  it. 
All  ladies  are  women,  so  let’s 
call  them  women.” 

Concerning  country  obits, 
“Don’t,”  warns  Miss  Elston,  “try 
to  outguess  God  by  saying 
someone  ‘went  to  his  heavenly 
reward.’  Maybe  so.  Maybe 
not.  Who  knows?  Anyway,  it’s 
awful.” 

It’s  a  witty,  sometimes  rugged¬ 
ly  witty,  little  handbook.  But 
it’s  not  a  funny -piece.  It’s  down- 
to  earth  and  useful — the  meat¬ 
iest.  most  readable  small  com¬ 
pendium  for  county  papers  I 
have  ever  seen. 

A  Conducted-Tour  Book 
On  the  How  of  Newspapers 

■I  WORK  D\  A  NEWSPAPER  -  hy 
llfiirv  R  I.CI'I.  Photov:r.iiili.s  liy  J.mifs 
R.  \V;iNli.  New  York:  M.irmillan 
CniiiiKiiiv.  152  i>p.  $2.50. 

L’^NT  has  written  book-length 
feature  stories  on  how  radio 
announcers  comport  themselves 
at  work,  how  airplanes  are  built 
“from  start  to  finish.”  how  one 
learns  to  fl.v  in  eight  hours.  And 
now  the  newspaper. 

It  somehow  reminds  me  of  a 
harried  guide  I  once  overheard 
in  the  Louvre.  He  barely  pre¬ 
ceded  about  20  tourists  into  one 
of  the  important  galleries,  looked 
at  his  watch  and  said  a  little 
desperately.  “We’ll  have  12  min¬ 
utes  for  this  room!” 

“I  Work  on  a  Newspaper” 
would  interest  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  It  will  answer  the  sim¬ 
pler  questions  for  anyone  who 
has  wondered  how  a  newspaper 
hanpens  to  get  out  each  day 
with  a  lot  of  news  in  it.  It  is  a 
breezily  written,  well  illustrated 
conducted  tour  for  readers  whose 
time  and  curiosity  are  limited. 
It  explains  that  city  editors  send 
reporters  out  on  assignment.  It 
narrates  the  way  reporters  and 
a  photographer  cover  a  two- 
bomber  crash — when  it  happens 
at  the  airport,  when  every  offi¬ 
cial  is  bursting  to  tell  every  de¬ 
tail.  and  when  everything  goes 
exactly  right. 

The  real  difficulties  of  getting 
news  that  nobody  at  all  is  burst¬ 
ing  to  tell  you,  of  developing 
contacts  for  months  and  years  at 
the  city  hall,  of  studying  city 
charters,  understanding  munici- 
nal  government,  and  being  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  mayor — such 
professional  procedures  are  not 
the  purpose  of  this  easily-ab¬ 
sorbed  story  for  the  young  lay¬ 
man. 

■ 

Daniels  Library  Goes 
To  Carolina  School 

Chapel  Hill.  S.  C.— A  library 
treasury,  the  books  of  the  late 
Josephus  Daniels,  has  been  do¬ 
nated  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  by  his  four  sons,  now 
publishers  of  their  famous  fath¬ 
er’s  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and 
Observer. 

The  gift  consists  of  more  than 
4.000  items  and  is  particularly 
rich  in  hard-to-get  volumes,  out- 
of  print  tomes,  and  semi-secret 
official  documents  on  Mexico, 
where  Josephus  Daniels  was 
American  ambassador,  in  high 
favor  with  the  Mexicans. 
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Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday's  Type 


**A  Rustyi  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Incorrect!  The  canning  process  destroys  the 
spoilage  organisms  and  the  hermetic  seal  pro¬ 
tects  the  contents  from  contamination.  As  long 
as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken,  dents  or  rust 
on  the  container  have  no  effect  on  the  contents. 


"The  Ant  Is  a  Model  of  Industry” 

The  ant  has  been  our  favorite  symbol  of  indus¬ 
triousness  at  least  since  the  days  of  Aesop.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  ant  engages  in  much  furious  ineffi¬ 
ciency — and,  contrary  to  one  of  our  favorite 
legends,  actually  steals  from  the  industrious 
grasshopper. 


"Oysters  Are  Poisonous  in  Summer” 

The  belief  that  oysters  are  poisonous  in  months 
without  an  r  probably  developed  before  we  had 
refrigeration  to  keep  all  seafoods  from  spoiling 
quickly.  The  only  difference  between  a  winter 
oyster  and  a  summer  one  is  that  the  latter  may 
have  a  flatter  taste. 


**Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

HVong/This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned  foods 
are  raw  and  therefore  should  be  cooked  as  long 
as  raw  foods.  The  true  fact  is  that  the  canning 
process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents. 


FREE 


an  exciting  New  feature  for  your  paper 


of  this  magazine  for  the  past  few  years. 

Your  business  department  can  also  use 
this  feature  to  get  added  revenue  from 
local  food  merchants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are 
2  columns  by  110  agate  lines.  Write  to — 


You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You 
Believe  It,”  an  outstanding  new  weekly 
feature. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It” — aimed  at 
scotching  false  popular  beliefs — is  based 
on  the  above  series,  familiar  to  the  readers 
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PROMOTION 

Readers’  Suggestions 
Carried  Out  to  Letter 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News 

staged  recently  one  of  the 
most  constructive  editorial  pro¬ 
motions  we’ve  ever  heard  about. 
It  was  a  contest  in  which  read¬ 
ers  gave  out  with  what  they 
would  do  “If  I  Were  Editor.” 

More  than  400  letters  were  en¬ 
tered  ia  the  contest,  Promotion 
Manager  Harold  T.  Boian  tells 
us,  and  these  resulted  in  the 
paper’s  adopting  six  editorial 
changes. 

“Most  of  the  suggestions.” 
Boian  reports,  “were  for  addi¬ 
tional  features  for  children. 
There  also  were  numerous  re¬ 
quests  to  have  the  radio  listings 
and  the  crossword  puzzle  an¬ 
chored  each  day.  Both  these 
suggestions  were  adopted. 

“More  household  hints  were 
requested,  too.  As  a  result,  a 
new  column  now  runs  three 
days  a  week  on  the  women’s 
pages  called  The  Easy  Way. 
Readers  contribute  short  cuts 
they  have  devised,  and  credit  is 
given  for  ideas  published. 

“Many  people  wanted  more 
good  news.  They  asked  if  some 
of  the  troubles  of  the  world  and 
crime  and  horror  stories  couldn’t 
be  played  down,  or,  at  least,  just 
as  many  lighter  stories  used.  As 
a  result,  the  editors  strive  to 
play  up  light  and  human  inter¬ 
est  stories  more  than  before. 

“More  suburban  news  was  de¬ 
manded.  so  a  plan  was  started  to 
cover  nearby  communities,  and 
stories  from  them  get  more  at¬ 
tention  now  than  before  the  con¬ 
test. 

‘"The  sixth  suggestion  adopted 
was  the  addition  of  more  home 
planning  and  home  building 
news.  A  Fix-It-Yourself  column 
was  started  and  a  scale  model 
homes  feature  added  to  the  Sun¬ 
day  builder’s  page.” 

’This  was  certainly  an  Inex¬ 
pensive  promotion  for  the  re¬ 
sults  it  produced.  During  the 
contest,  five  letters  a  day  were 
publi.shed.  and  the  News  paid  $5 
for  each  one. 

We  like  this  promotion  im¬ 
mensely  because  it  brings  the 
reader  into  partnership  with  the 
editors  and  gives  him  a  voice  in 
shaping  the  kind  of  paper  he 
wants  to  read.  It  also  gives  the 
editors  some  idea  of  what  read¬ 
ers  want  in  the  paper. 

This  is  the  kind  of  promotion 
every  newspaper  can  use  to  good 
effect,  and  can  use  every  year 
without  its  ever  getting  stale. 

33  X  1001  Nights 
ONE  OF  the  most  difficult  as¬ 
signments  in  the  book  is  to  do 
a  souvenir  booklet  to  hand  to 
visitors  who  go  through  the 
plant.  The  story  is  the  same  for 
every  newspaper  in  the  country, 
and  most  newspapers,  it  appears, 
prepare  such  a  booklet. 

And  the  booklets  are  all  pretty 
much  alike.  Only  the  skill  of 
the  writer  and  the  artist,  and  the 


budget  the  paper  sets  aside  for 
production,  seem  to  spell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  good  ones 
and  the  ordinary  ones. 

That’s  why  we  welcome  as 
different,  and  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  these  efforts  we  have  seen, 
the  booklet  the  Cincinnati  ( O. ) 
Times-Star  has  just  put  into  cir¬ 
culation.  It  is  titled  “Thirty- 
three  Times  A  Thousand  and 
One  Nights.”  This  comes  from 
the  idea  that  the  Times-Star  has 
been  spinning  its  tales  33  times 
longer  than  ever  Scheherezade 
did.  It’s  a  cute  idea. 

The  booklet  is  pocket-size, 
done  in  offset  in  four  colors. 
Photography  and  art  are  neatly 
combined  to  make  it  visually  in¬ 
teresting  and  informative.  ’The 
story  is  well  written.  The  ex¬ 
ample  selected  to  illustrate  how 
the  newspaper  functions  is  the 
storv  of  a  building  collapse. 

There  are  several  innovations 
in  this  booklet  that  make  it  un¬ 
usual  among  efforts  of  this  kind. 
One  is  an  excellent  explanation 
of  newspaper  costs  which  shows 
how  little  the  paper’s  circulation 
revenue  contributes  to  paying 
for  the  services  the  reader  gets. 
’This  leads  into  an  explanation 
of  how  advertising  gets  into  the 
paner. 

But  the  best  of  these  innova¬ 
tions  is  a  flow  chart  which  shows 
graphically  just  how  a  story  goes 
through  its  steps  from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  finished  newspaper.  And 
a  good  idea  is  the  glossary, 
which  explains  in  easy  layman’s 
language  what  all  the  newspa¬ 
per  shop  terms  mean. 

Credit  for  the  booklet,  which 
was  a  year  in  the  making,  goes 
to  the  Times  Star’s  agency,  the 
Chester  C.  Moreland  Co. 

Another  excellent  booklet  of 
this  kind  comes  from  the  New 
York  World  Telegram.  It  is 
titled  “Behind  the  Headlines,” 
and  it  tells  its  storv  largely 
through  smart  and  liberal  use 
of  a  series  of  fine  photographs. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  Phoenix  Arizona  Times 

celebrates  its  first  birthday  by 
sending  out  a  sprightly  broad¬ 
side  recounting  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  “36.'>  action-packed 
days.”  ’The  piece  finds  the 
smiling  big-hatted  character 
“Sunny  Times”  blowing  hard  at 
the  one  big  candle  on  his  birth¬ 
day  cake.  ’The  broadside,  full 
new.spaper-page  size,  looks  like 
an  economical  job.  It  is  folded 
twice  to  make  an  8V&  x  11  inch 
self  mailer. 

The  Cleveland  (O.)  News 
went  to  town  to  mark  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  in  that  city  the  week 
of  May  10  with  a  special  section 
issued  May  3.  The  section  w’as 
a  40-page  tabloid,  largest  of  a 
number  of  such  sections  the 
News  has  produced  in  the  past, 
and  provided  a  complete  opera 


guide  for  readers,  as  well  as  a 
fashion  guide.  As  a  promotion 
showing  special  coverage  for 
special  events,  it  is  excellent. 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  has  mailed 
to  members  its  annual  report, 
featuring  highlights  of  the  18th 
annual  convention  held  last 
month  in  Cleveland.  It  makes 
a  good  quick  current  textbook 
for  nromotion  people. 

When  we  reported  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post’s  excellent  promo¬ 
tional  folder  some  weeks  ago  on 
the  marriage  business,  we  ne¬ 
glected  to  mention  another 
folder  in  the  same  series.  No 
wrong  done,  however,  since  the 
second  folder  naturally  follows 
the  first,  it  being  a  folder  on  the 
baby  business.  Title  is  ‘‘Here 
comes  a  $400  customer  with  a 
fringe  on  too.”  This  folder,  too, 
is  delightfully  done  with  an  at¬ 
mosphere.  It  reports  how  busi¬ 
ness  picks  up  when  the  stork 
arrives,  giving  statistics  on  1946 
births  in  the  Boston  10c  fare 
zone.  As  the  Post  figures  it, 
this  baby  business  is  worth 
more  than  $7,000,000  to  Boston 
retailers. 


Batboy  Is  Popular  Job 
“WHY  I  Would  Like  to  Be  a 
Batboy.”  is  proving  a  popular 
e.ssav  subject.  The  reward  for 
winners  was  fulfillment  of  the 
essavist’s  dream. 

More  than  500  submitted  es- 
savs  and  filled  out  questionnaires 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Trib- 
vne.  and  of  ten  finalists  who 
tried  out  on  the  diamond  a  bat- 
hov  was  chosen.  He  is  Dick  Hill, 
14.  now  working  for  the  Des 
Moines  Bruins. 

A  similar  contest,  conducted 
bv  the  Fresno  ( Calif. )  Bee, 
turned  out  160  applicants.  A  10- 
vear  old  won  the  job  with  the 
Fre«no  Cardinals. 

Both  newspapers  provided  ad¬ 
ditional  prizes  for  runnersup, 
and  the  parents  of  winning  es- 
sav  writers  received  season 
passes  to  the  games. 

Cl»»anuD  for  Ball  Gome 
BOYHOOD’S  love  of  baseball 
can  be  made  to  oay  off  in  two 
directions,  as  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  recently  proved. 

An  intensive  citywide  clean¬ 
up  campaign  was  instituted, 
using  the  services  of  150,000 
pupils  in  200  schools.  They  were 
sold  on  the  idea  when  the  De¬ 
troit  club  agreed  to  donate  8.000 
tickets  as  prizes  for  the  most 
help  in  the  campaign. 

Free  Press  sponsorship  was 
directed  by  John  Griffith,  re¬ 
porter. 

Golf  School  Attracts 
ENROLLMENT  has  reached  300 
in  a  free  golf  school,  launched 
bv  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  Evening 
News.  Local  professionals  are 
used  as  instructors. 

Separate  classes  are  held  for 
men  and  women,  with  prizes  of¬ 
fered  in  each  division  for  those 
showing  the  most  improvement. 

Instruction  is  also  provided 
for  a  junior  division. 
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Peoria  Journal 
Conducts  Poll 
Among  Strikers 

Peohia,  Ill. — More  than  16,000 
employes  of  the  Caterpillar  Trac¬ 
tor  Co.,  who  have  been  out  of 
work  since  April  8  because  of  a 
strike,  recently  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  their 
opinion  on  a  retroactive  pay  re- 
turn-to-work  offer  made  by  the 
company,  through  a  mail  refer¬ 
endum  sponsored  by  Carl  P. 
Slane,  publisher  of  the  Peoria 
Journal. 

A  count  of  the  ballots,  sent 
to  union  and  non-union  workers 
alike,  showed  9,478  workers  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  offer  and 
648  against.  Fifty-two  of  the  10,- 
178  ballots  returned  were  held 
to  be  void. 

Slane  decided  to  hold  the  ref¬ 
erendum  to  “learn  the  sentiment 
of  the  workers  them.selves,”  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  He  named  a  committee  of 
three  clergymen  to  conduct  and 
supervise  the  referendum,  but 
all  expenses  were  met  by  the 
Journal. 

Explanatory  letters  were  en 
closed  with  each  ballot  mailed 
to  the  company’s  16,876  factory 
employes,  the  list  being  obtained 
from  the  company. 

To  insure  against  bogus  bal¬ 
lots  being  returned,  each  ballot 
sent  out  was  accompanied  by 
return  envelope,  addressed  to 
a  Peoria  post  office  box  and 
bearing  the  imprint  of  a  metered 
stamp. 

However,  a  short  time  before 
the  ballot  count,  Peoria  was 
flooded  by  spurious  ballot  forms, 
obviously  distributed  to  create 
the  impression  the  referendum 
was  a  fake.  Because  of  the  me¬ 
tered  stamp  envelopes,  however, 
none  of  these  counterfeits  got 
into  the  count. 

While  the  referendum  was  be 
ing  conducted,  the  Journal  car¬ 
ried  Page  1  editorials,  explain¬ 
ing  the  purpose  was  not  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  workers  in  any  way 
but  to  get  an  honest,  unbiased 
opinion,  free  from  any  intimida¬ 
tion  or  risk  of  reprisals. 

The  editorials  also  stressed 
that  the  referendum  was  not 
designed  as  supporting  a  “back- 
to-work”  or  strike  -  breaking 
movement.  Employes  were  re¬ 
peatedly  urged  in  the  editorials 
not  to  try  to  crash  through 
picket  lines  and  to  wait  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  before  going  back  to  work. 

The  referendum  bought  com¬ 
mendation  not  only  from  disin¬ 
terested  business  and  civic 
groups  but  from  many  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  themselves. 

Several  hours  after  the  ballot 
count  was  announced,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  conduct  an 
election  to  settle  the  question 
of  collective  bargaining  rights. 
■ 

Ice  Sho’jv  Nets  $4,459 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  The  Iil 
dianapolis  Times  “Ice-O-Rama," 
annual  ice-skating  show  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
movement,  netted  $4,459.73,  it 
was  announced  by  Art  Wright, 
promotion  director  of  the  Times. 
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spoken  words  by  wire?  Amazing!  That’s  how  people  felt  when  the  telephone  was  young. 


This  strange  invention  grew  and  grew 
...  but  never  so  fast  as  new!' 


In  1MH2,  when  Western  Electric  joined  the 
Bell  System,  tliere  were  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  Bell  telephones  and 
few  cities  were  interconnected.  Today 
there  are  29  million  interconnecting  Bell 
telephones — carrying  more  than  166  mil¬ 
lion  calls  a  day. 

Western  Electric  has  supplied  most 
ot  tl)e  equipment  for  this  tremendous 
growth.  In  all,  Western  Electric  has  made 


50  million  Bell  telephones  —  over  10 
million  since  the  war. 

Think,  too,  of  all  the  complex  equip¬ 
ment  in  more  than  7,700  central  offices — 
the  more  than  112  million  miles  of  wire 
in  Bell  System  circuits — the  endless  quan¬ 
tities  and  varieties  of  other  equipment 
and  supplies  needed  for  your  service — 
nearly  all  manufactured  or  purchased  by 
Western  Electric. 


Schedules  for  production  of  telephone 
apparatus  and  installation  of  central  office 
equipment  in  1948  call  for  continuing 
record-breaking  performance  to  help  in 
meeting  the  nation’s  unprecedented 
demands  for  service. 

By  doing  this  huge  job  efficiently  and 
economically.  Western  Electric  helps  to 
make  your  Bell  telephone  service  the 
world's  best  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


MANUFACTURER... 

of  43,000  voriotios 
of  f«l«phon« 
opDorotui. 


PURCHASER...  DISTRIBUTOR...  INSTALLER. 

of  tuppliat  of  oil  of  tolophonp  of  tolophono 

kinds  for  tolophono  /N  opporolus  and  control  officp 
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SYNDICATES 

Eisenhower’s  Story 
Reaches  Print  In  Fall 

By  Carle  Hodge 


SURE  TO  be  the  best  read  of 

syndicated  World  War  II 
memoirs  are  those  of  General 
Eisenhower.  They  also  com¬ 
prise  probably  the  costliest 
copy  in  syndicate  history. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  Syndicate  disclosed  this 
week  that  what  Gen.  Ike  calls 
his  “personal  story”  will  be  re¬ 
leased  early  in  November  — 
just  after  the  presidential  vote. 

They  are  being  edited  into 
30  1500-word  installments.  A 
longer  version  of  40,  or  even 
50,  parts,  though,  may  be  pre- 
par^  for  papers  that  want  it. 

Covered  will  be  the  period 
from  Pearl  Harbor  through 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  August, 
1945,  Moscow  visit.  Story’s  title 
is  “Crusade  in  Europe.” 

The  book — to  be  published  by 
Doubleday  two  weeks  after 
serialization  starts  —  will  run 
about  212,000  words,  but  the 
newspaper  condensation,  as  is 
usual,  will  print  less  than  a  third 
of  that. 

For  his  memoirs.  NYHT  and 
Doubleday  will  pay  the  former 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  a 
secret  sum  known  to  be  well 
more  than  $500,000. 

Six  months  must  elapse  from 
his  completing  the  manuscript 
— late  in  April — until  he  actual¬ 
ly  sells  it.  That  is  so  his  profit 
may  be  taxed  as  capital  gain 
rather  than  income. 

Eisenhower  refused  to  turn 
out  a  voluminous  history  of  the 
war.  Rather  he  calls  his  book 
“my  personal  story  of  what  I 
personally  saw  and  knew."  It 
was  neither  ghost-written  nor 
staff-written. 

The  general's  writing,  per¬ 
haps  not  notably  colorful,  is 
terse  and  clear  and  simple.  He 
erases  many  a  wartime  cloud. 

He  began  work  on  the  book 
late  in  December.  Aiding  him 
were  four  male  stenographers, 
four  fact-checkers  from  the 
Army’s  historical  arm  and  — 
simply  to  give  suggestions  —  a 
battery  of  skilled  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  and  Doubleday  editors. 

At  the  Herald  Trib,  the  rough 
copy  was  checked  by  Joseph 
Barnes,  then  the  paper’s  for¬ 
eign  editor;  ex-war  correspond¬ 
ents  John  (Tex)  O’Reilly,  Rus¬ 
sell  Hill  and  Frank  Kelley; 
Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr.,  who 
bossed  the  HT  London  bureau 
before  and  during  the  invasion 
and  now  edits  its  European  edi¬ 
tion,  and  syndicate  manager 
Buel  Weare,  himself  an  ETO 
vet. 

Each  made  suggestions  in 
memo  form. 

Three  days  each  week  Barnes 
and  Ken  McCormick,  Double¬ 
day  executive  editor,  commuted 
to  Washington  to  deliver  memos 
and  confer  with  the  author, 
^metimes  he  took  their  ideas, 
often  he  didn’t. 

By  February,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  as  chief  of  staff,  Eisen- 
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hower  had  a  third  of  his  story 
in  rough  manuscripts.  Then  he 
began  devoting  full  time  to  it. 
Dictating  at  a  fast  clip  for  as 
long  as  14  hours  a  day  he  fin¬ 
ish^  late  in  April. 

With  Barnes’  crew  the  whole 
job  was  over  late  last  month. 
Barnes  returned  from  Wash¬ 
ington  one  May  night  with  the 
finished  manuscript.  The  next 
day  he  quit  the  Herald  frib  to 
edit  PM. 

Little  Guy's  Little  Guy 

GOD  S  GIFT  to  the  Bell  System 

is  the  short,  stocky  young  re¬ 
porter  who  uncorks  labor  news 
for  the  New 
York  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Victor 
Riesel  makes  or 
gets  50-odd 
phone  calls  a 
day. 

In  a  usual 
work  week  he 
talks  via  phone 
to  hundreds  of 
union  men,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  in¬ 
dustrialists  in 
busy  union  bee¬ 
hives  as  scat¬ 
tered  as  Washington  and  Detroit 
and  Hollywood. 

His  telephone  technique,  plus 
a  vast,  varied  collection  of  con¬ 
tacts,  has  given  him  scoop  after 
scoop  for  his  daily  Inside  Labor 
column. 

He  foresaw  by  two  months 
Lewis’  disaffiliation  last  fall  from 
AFL,  predicted  the  bitter  1945 
General  Motors  strike  and  was 
able  to  unwrap  a  detailed  blue¬ 
print  of  the  Bogota  revolt. 

But  as  happens  to  all  column¬ 
ists.  sometimes  his  crystal  ball 
becomes  clouded.  Mr.  Taft  and 
Mr.  Hartley  spoiled  his  assur¬ 
ance  early  last  year  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  snap  no  severe  law 
on  labor. 

A  glib,  red-faced  man  of  35, 
Riesel  has  covered  the  hectic 
labor  front  since  he  was  knee- 
high  to  a  walking  delegate. 

He  is  an  alumnus  of  the  boil¬ 
ing  melting  pot  that  is  New 
York’s  lower  East  Side.  There, 
by  the  time  he  could  walk,  he 
had  acquired  a  lasting  hatred 
for  union  strife  and  back-alley 
violence. 

Instead  of  nursery  rhymes, 
little  Vic  hummed  union  jingles. 
His  father,  Nathan,  held  card 
No.  1  in  a  small  union  of  skilled 
embroiderers,  and  the  Riesel 
apartment  was  its  social  center. 

Once  strong-arms  moved  in  on 
the  union — and  Nathan  Riesel 
was  carried  home  bundled  in 
bandages. 

Victor  was  17  when  he  became 
a  leg-man  on  labor  events  for 
the  old  City  News  Bureau.  His 
first  assignment  was  one  he 
never  will  forget:  60,000  job¬ 
less,  protest-parading,  clashed 


Riesel 


with  police,  and  blood  flowed  in 
Union  Square. 

Later  he  edited  labor  papers, 
was  correspondent  for  foreign 
union  publications  and  worked 
as  a  laborer  in  Detroit  and  In 
the  mine  patches  near  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Meanwhile,  he  piled  up 
enough  night  college  credits  for 
a  masters  degree  in  industrial 
relations. 

He  began  Inside  Labor  in 
1942,  a  year  after  he  joined  the 
Post  as  a  reporter. 

When  Nathan  Riesel  died  last 
year  his  .son  wrote  a  poignant 
eulog.v.  His  father,  Vic  wrote, 
was  one  of  the  “thousand  little 
guys”  who  were  "the  blood  and 
guts  of  the  labor  movement.” 

So  it  is  no  surprise  that  it  is 
the  little  guy  who  is  Victor 
Riesel  s  hero.  He  attacks  the 
Pttle  guys’  foes  both  in  and  out¬ 
side  the  unions.  He  lashes  out 
at  grasping  labor  leaders,  as  well 
as  grasping  bosses,  and  bom¬ 
bards  what  he  considers  the 
shadow  of  Communism. 

Union  men  are  sharply  divided 
when  they  try  to  size-up  Riesel. 
The  Left  Wing  hates  him. 

"My  object  all  along  has  been 
objectivity,”  he  answers.  "I  try 
never  to  rant  in  the  foaming 
style  of  those  who  see  all  Big 
Business  as  fascist.  I  have 
learned  that  neither  side  is  100% 
right  and  the  other  100%  wrong. 

He  writes  crisply  and  color¬ 
fully  and  looks  with  disdain  on 
labor  reporters  who  tell  their 
stories  simply  in  terms  of  wages 
and  hours. 

His,  Riesel  tells  in  terms  of 
people. 

“I  try,”  he  says,  "to  report 
how  the  labor  news  will  affect 
the  public  .  .  .  and  I  try  to  do  it 
in  a  way  to  interest  the  average 
guy. 

"I  have  three  objectives:  to 
fight  the  crooks  and  Reds,  to 
write  colorfully,  to  fight  for  the 
little  guy.” 

To  cover  labor,  he  has  copied 
the  method  of  Broadway  gossip 
columnists.  That  is,  as  he  puts 
it,  he  will  “eat,  live,  fraternize 
and  spend  endless  time  with  the 


men  who  make  labor  news 
who  are  able  to  give  stories  be¬ 
fore  they  break.” 

He  haunts  their  favorite  res¬ 
taurants.  Socially,  his  ^st 
friends  are  labor  and  ma^ag^ 
ment  people. 

At  his  suburban  home  is  j 
4.000-volume  library,  much  of  it 
books  on  his  favorite  off-duty 
subject — propaganda.  But  Riesel 
spends  less  and  less  time  with 
his  books. 

He  works  a  long  day.  He  is 
at  his  desk  in  the  Post  newsroom 
by  9  or  9:30  a.m.  and  on  the 
phones  with  Murray  Kempton, 
the  ex-GI  who  aids  him  on  leg¬ 
work.  Often  it  is  late  night— 
and  the  newsroom  is  near  de¬ 
serted — before  he  unravels  his 
bowtie.  clamps  on  big  black 
glasses  and  begins  to  write. 

This  week  he  was  in  Atlantic 
City  to  cover  a  garment  workers 
convention  and  in  Boston  on  a 
steel  union  story. 

But  never  was  he  far  from  a 
phone. 

Toe  Louis  Series 
IN  A  13-part  Post  Syndicate  se¬ 
ries,  heavyweight  champion 
Joe  Louis  will  discuss — both  be¬ 
fore  and  after — his  June  23  fight 
with  Jersey  Joe  Walcott.  He  will 
write  about  his  career  and  box¬ 
ing  in  general,  as  well  as  the 
bout  that  may  be  his  last.  'The 
series  will  be  released  beginning 
June  12  in  10  daily  300-word  and 
three  week-end  1,500- word  in¬ 
stallments, 

■ 

Award  for  Excellence 

Monte  VistA,  Colo. — For  the 
second  consecutive  year  the 
Monte  Vista  Journal  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Boulder  Daily  Camera 
Award  for  typographical  excel¬ 
lence  among  Colorado  weeklies. 
■ 

Joins  Paper  Firm 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Dr.  Ralph 
E.  Adams  has  resigned  as  dean 
of  administration  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co.  on 
June  1. 


Chapman  on  Drama 


Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 

f  Mfws  ■l*e»IQ 


Here's  the  life  and  color  of  the 
New  York  stage  in  a  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  by  JOHN  CHAPMAN. 

An  established  favorite  with 
drama  lovers  everywhere,  Chap¬ 
man  knows  his  first  duty  as  critic 
is  to  tell  folks  "what  happened," 
like  any  other  good  reporter  of 
the  news.  As  an  experienced  jour¬ 
nalist,  professional  playgoer,  and 
editor  of  the  "Best  Plays"  series, 
he's  unusually  qualified  to  give 
your  readers  the  inside  angle  on 
the  whole  field  of  legitimate  en¬ 
tertainment. 

May  we  send  you  sample 
proofs  of  THE  NEW  YORK  THEA¬ 
TER  LEHER? 
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CIRCULATION  J.  e.  King. 

continued  from  page  48  f§erian!  i^org 
“  boys’  baseball 

banv  Times-Union.  He  directed 
his  attack  particularly  against  Five  Scholars 
unfair  prize  contests.  Newspa- 
pers,  he  said,  must  “avoid  bad  collie 

after  effects  from  contests  with  be  aw^ded 

‘tie  breaker’  features  that  re-  ® 
fluire  solving  one,  two  or  more  ^  j  Clevelan 
sets  of  puzzles  after  the  contest  delivering 
should  have  been  settled  and  the  graduation  fro 
prizes  awarded.”  Three 

r*  and  two  of 

^  .  e  •  ni  qualifying  car 

Comer  Savings  Plan  Scholarships 

JESSE  B.  BIRKS,  Cedar  Rapids  the  basis  of  . 

(la.)  Gazette,  has  introduced  - 

a  new  savings  plan  for  carriers  — — 

that  is  making  a  hit.  “We  want¬ 
ed  to  increase  our  city  carriers’ 
earnings  ( they  were  low  per 
customer)  but  felt  that  just 
giving  them  a  cent  more  profit 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  ”  ex¬ 
plained  Birks. 

“We  have  established  a  sav¬ 
ings  plan  under  which  a  car¬ 
rier  deposits  50  cents  per  week. 

After  the  carrier  has  been  on 
26  weeks  or  longer,  we  match 
his  savings.  After  26  weeks  the 
carrier  can  withdraw  any  part. 

As  long  as  the  carrier  stays  on 
the  route  he  can  deposit  and 
we  will  match  it. 

“For  example,  a  carrier  de¬ 
posits  $13  over  a  26  week  period 
and  then  has  $26.  Practically 
100%  of  our  city  carriers  have 
signed  up.  This  savings  plan 
will  cost  us  about  cent  per 
customer  per  week  and  makes 
a  hit  with  the  parents.” 

To  See  All-Star  Gome  In  a  l 

CARRIERS  of  the  LaCrosse  r'r.tl 

(Wis. )  Tribune  will  attend  oailU 

the  All-Star  football  game  in 
Chicago  next  August  20  as  one  nation 

of  the  highlights  of  their  1948 
three-day  educational  tour.  Pay-  namCC 

ments  will  be  made  at  the  rate 
of  $1.25  a  week  toward  a  $30  that  ti 

cost  of  the  trip.  Ed  Keefe,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  prepared  an  affnirc 

attractive  eight-page  booklet,  “  “  " 

showing  pictures  of  the  boys  nhosp 

who  made  the  trip  last  year  and  pnaSsC 

telling  ’lYibune  carriers  what 
is  in  store  for  them  this  sum- 
mer.  '  What 

'Camp  O'  Champs'  Ansel 

C.  K.  JEFFERSON,  Des  Moines 

(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  affair^ 

has  again  announced  the  R&T’s 
annual  “Camp  O’  Champs,”  six 
days  of  fun  offered  to  150  R&T  'Th#» 

carriers  with  the  best  route  1  nc  O 

records  during  the  six-week 
contest. 

Carrier  Notes 

CARRIERS  of  the  Seattle 

(Wash.)  Post  -  Intelligencer 
have  been  offered  a  special 
group  insurance  plan  which 
protects  them  on  a  “round-the- 
clock”  basis.  The  policy,  which 
costs  65  cents  a  month,  protects 
the  carriers  against  every  type 
of  accidental  injury  at  home,  at 
school,  and  at  play.  Nearly  300 
P-I  junior  dealers  have  signed 
up. 

fecial  buses  took  Dayton 
to.)  Journal-Herald  carriers  to  Jl 

Miamisburg  recently  to  see  the 
Mami  Valley  Atomic  Energy  p.  < 

show.  The  tour  was  one  of  a 
series  of  educational  outings 
SMnsored  by  the  Journal-Her¬ 
ald  for  outstanding  carrier 
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salesmen. 

J.  E.  King,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Ibera  (La.) 
Iberian,  is  organizing  a  carrier 
boys’  baseball  league. 

Five  Scholarships 

FIVE  college  scholarships  will 

be  awarded  in  June  to  out¬ 
standing  home  delivery  carriers 
of  the  Cleveland  (O. )  Press  who 
are  delivering  their  routes  upon 
graduation  from  high  school  in 
June.  Three  awards  of  $450 
and  two  of  $150  will  go  to 
qualifying  carriers. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  scholastic  ability. 


citizenship  and  route  perform¬ 
ance.  Scholarships  may  only 
be  used  at  accredited  colleges 
and  universities. 

■ 

Famed  Reporter 
Working  in  Vineyard 

San  Fhancisco  —  George  E. 
Schroeder,  who  broke  into  jail 
to  get  the  first  interview  with 
President  McKinley’s  assassin, 
is  now  a  vineyard  operator  liv¬ 
ing  near  here. 

Schroeder’s  spectacular  stunt 
won  a  $500  bonus  but  was  in¬ 
spired  by  necessity,  he  told  E&P. 
He  was  getting  a  hair  cut  and 


was  scooped  when  a  man  named 
Czogloz  shot  McKinley.  At  the 
time  Schroeder  was  a  Buffalo 
Courier  reporter  assigned  to 
cover  the  1901  fair  where  the 
shooting  occurred. 

Knowing  he  had  to  recoup 
from  this  miss,  Schroeder  sought 
an  interview  with  the  assassin. 
But  Czogloz  had  been  hustled 
into  jail.  Schroeder  tossed  a 
brick  through  a  window,  landed 
in  jail,  got  an  interview  and 
then  presented  identification 
and  won  his  release. 

Schroeder  was  for  eight  years 
a  London  correspondent  for  the 
old  Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript 


‘Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer 
on  World  Affairs” 

gives  your  readers  the  answer 
to  what  they  consider  the 

^^most  important  problem 
facing  the  country  today” 


In  a  recent  survey  of  voters  made  for  the  newspapers.  Dr.  George 
Gallup  noted  what  he  called  a  “dramatic  about-face  in  naming  the 
nation’s  vital  issues  ...  ‘In  August  of  last  year  one  out  of  four  voters 
named  high  prices  as  the  one  issue  that  gave  them  most  concern.  At 
that  time  the  numbers  of  voters  whose  uppermost  concern  was  world 
affairs  totalled  47  per  cent,  while  today  66  per  cent  mention  some 
phase  of  foreign  affairs/* 

What  better  proof  that  you  have  a  ready-made  public  for  Edgar 
Ansel  IVIowrer,  the  columnist  who  consistently  calls  the  turn  on  world 
affairs. 

The  only  better  proof — a  look  at  the  column  itself! 

THREE  TIMES  A  WEEK  —  800  WORDS 


Wire  or  Phone  for  Samples  and  Rates. 


PRESS  ALLIANCE,  INC. 


235  EAST  45TH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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'DECIDED  CHANGE  IN  POLITICAL  ATTITUDES'  NOTED  AT  GENEVA 


continued  from  page  9 
exception  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cuss^  below,  these  fears  were 
not  justified.  In  the  face  of  the 
difficulties,  the  record  of  con¬ 
structive  achievement  of  this 
Conference  seems  to  us  remark¬ 
able.  Three  draft  international 
Conventions,  two  draft  articles 
for  inclusion  in  a  Declaration 
and  a  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights,  and  some  40  resolutions 
were  adopted,  most  of  them  by 
overwhelming  majorities.  Out 
of  this  total  of  45  substantive 
propositions,  the  United  States 
Delegation  felt  obliged  to  vote 
against  only  one  and  to  abstain 
from  voting  on  only  three.  Thus 
our  Delegation  was  able  affirm¬ 
atively  to  support  41  out  of  45 
decisions  of  the  Conference. 
More  than  this,  with  only  one 
exception  having  to  do  with  the 
Covenant  on  Human  Rights, 
every  proposal,  which  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Conference  the 
United  States  Delegation 
thought  it  desirable  for  the 
Conference  to  adopt  was  adopted 
by  a  very  large  majority.  At 
the  same  time,  considerably 
more  than  a  score  of  proposals 
and  amendments  which  would 
have  served  to  cripple  freedom 
of  expression  were  decisively 
defeated. 

UNITED  FOR  FREEDOM 

The  Conference,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  marked  a  decided  change 
in  the  general  political  attitudes 
of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
Western  World  during  the  last 
few  months.  While  even  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  its  opening, 
there  was  widespread  uncer¬ 
tainty  whether  the  timing  for 
the  Conference  was  propitious, 
it  is  now  apparent  that  it  was 
— and,  indeed,  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  itself  helped  to  hasten  and 
crystallize  this  change. 

While  recognizing  that  com¬ 
promise  and  adjustment  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  are  desirable 
and  indeed  essential  in  some 
fields,  the  non-totalitarian  na¬ 
tions  are  apparently  coming  to 
realize  that  in  areas  involving 
deep-seated  differences  in  funda¬ 
mental  principles,  present  at¬ 
tempts  at  compromise  are  not 
only  useless  but  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dangerous. 

In  his  opening  speech,  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  said:  “This  is  no 
Conference  about  money  or 
wheat  or  radio  frequencies, 
where  divergent  viewpoints 
must  and  should  be  compro¬ 
mised.  This  is  a  Conference 
about  principles  essential  to  free 
men.  It  is  thus  far  better  for 
us  here  to  build  slowly  for  the 
future  on  the  bedrock  of  prin¬ 
ciple  maintained  than  to  build 
faster  on  the  shifting  sands  of 
principle  compromise.” 

Thus,  the  search  to  find  com¬ 
mon  ground  in  matters  of  basic 
principle  between  the  world  of 
freedom  and  the  world  of  State- 
control  was  soon  abandoned  at 
Geneva. 

This  stiffening  of  attitude  de¬ 
pended  in  turn  upon  several  de¬ 
velopments.  One  was  the  in¬ 
transigence  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
which  had  made  it  abundantly 
clear  in  previous  deliberations 
on  freedom  of  information  that 
they  would  not  and  could  not 
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proceed  in  the  direction  of 
greater  freedom.  Another  was 
a  keener  realization  of  what  the 
extinction  of  liberty  means  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  fallen  under  communist 
control.  The  unhappy  events  in 
Czechoslovakia  a  short  six 
weeks  before  the  Conference 
convened  dramatized  this  issue 
with  telling  effect.  A  third  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  growing  certainty 
that  the  United  States  means  to 
help  the  Western  nations  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence  through  such  meas¬ 
ures  as  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

Uncertain  as  to  how  far  this 
stiffening  of  attitude  on  matters 
of  principle  had  developed,  the 
United  States  Delegation  de¬ 
cided  in  advance  of  Uie  Confer¬ 
ence  to  take  a  strong,  affirm¬ 
ative  position  from  the  outset. 
One  of  its  first  moves  at  the 
opening  of  the  Conference  was 
to  introduce  a  resolution  on  the 
general  principles  of  freedom  of 
information.  This  as  finally  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  vote  of  36  in 
favor,  6  against  ( the  Soviet 
bloc)  and  no  abstentions  ap¬ 
pears  as  Resolution  No.  1  on 
page  24  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference. 

In  adopting  this  resolution 
the  Conference  approved  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  Freedom  of  information 
is  a  fundamental  right,  not  of 
governments,  not  alone  of  in¬ 
formation  agencies,  but  of  the 
people. 

(2)  In  order  that  the  people’s 
right  to  be  fully  informed  may 
be  implemented,  the  right  to 
gather,  transmit  and  disseminate 
news  anywhere  and  everywhere 
without  fetters  should  be  guar¬ 
anteed  On  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  plane. 

(3)  Since  a  monopoly  of  in¬ 
formation  tends  to  become  a 
monopoly  of  misinformation,  a 
diversity  of  sources  of  news  and 
opinions  is  essential. 

( 4 )  Freedom  of  information 
further  depends  upon  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  the  press  and  other 
agencies  of  information  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  privileges  derived  from 
the  people  without  abuse. 

(5)  It  is  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  press  and  other  agencies 
of  information  to  seek  the  truth 
without  prejudice  and  report 
the  facts  without  malicious  in¬ 
tent. 

(6)  The  fulfillment  of  this 
moral  obligation  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  world's 
problems,  will  promote  respect 
for  human  rights,  will  foster 
understanding  and  cooperation 
between  peoples,  and  help  main¬ 
tain  international  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

(7)  This  moral  obligation  to 

seek  the  truth  and  report  the 
facts  cannot  be  enforced  by  le¬ 
gal  means  without  destroying 
freedom  of  information  itself, 
but  can  best  be  advanced 
through  organizations  and  asso¬ 
ciation.*:  of  journalists  and 

through  individual  news  person¬ 
nel,  under  the  spur  of  the  people 
served  by  these  instrumental¬ 
ities. 


The  adoption  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  by  the  Conference  with 
only  the  Soviet  bloc  in  opposi¬ 
tion  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
victory  for  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information  which 
the  United  States  has  drawn 
from  the  main  currents  of  West¬ 
ern  civilization  and  which  the 
Delegation  hopes  we  are  now 
prepared  vigorously  to  defend 
along  with  nations  which  share 
this  heritage. 

PROPAGANDA 
INCITING  TO  WAR  AND 
FALSE  REPORTING 

For  some  time  prior  to  the 
Conference  the  Soviet  bloc  had 
carried  on  a  propaganda  offen¬ 
sive  against  the  press  and  other 
information  agencies  in  the 
United  States  and  certain  other 
Western  countries  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  guilty  of  “prop¬ 
aganda  inciting  to  war”  and  of 
“false  and  distorted  reports 
likely  to  injure  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  States.”  While 
these  phrases  may  at  first  glance 
appear  to  contain  an  element 
of  plausibility,  they  in  fact  con¬ 
cealed  a  demand  for  censorship 
and  suppression.  Stripped  of 
propaganda  phraseology  de¬ 
signed  to  confuse,  the  Soviet 
offensive  amounted  to  a  drive 
for  the  institution  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  a  State-controlled  press 
system,  with  governments  de¬ 
ciding  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false,  what  is  friendly  and  what 
unfriendly.  The  campaign  well 
illustrates  the  skill  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  of  the  Soviet  propa¬ 
gandists. 

The  United  States  Delegation 
took  the  initiative  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  resolution,  along  with 
seven  other  Delegations,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  would 
proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  draft 
acceptable  to  the  United  States, 
rather  than  one  sponsored  by 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

This  draft  was  amended  by 
the  Conference  in  several  par¬ 
ticulars.  It  became  sufficiently 
ambiguous  to  permit  varying  in¬ 
terpretations,  without  however 
compromising  the  American  po¬ 
sition  against  government  con¬ 
trol  of  the  political  reporting 
and  expression  by  news  media. 
The  final  product  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Conference 
and  will  be  found  as  Resolution 
No.  2  on  page  26  of  the  Final 
Act. 

The  stress  remains  on  moral 
responsibility  rather  than  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  as  the  solution 
to  the  problem.  Soviet  prop¬ 
aganda  will  no  doubt  revert, 
nevertheless,  to  its  original  con- 
pression  is  needed  to  prevent 
“propaganda  inciting  to  war.” 
tention  that  governmental  sup- 

In  the  resolution  the  Confer¬ 
ence  condemns  all  propaganda 
designed  or  likely  to  provoke 
threats  to  the  peace,  breaches  of 
the  peace  or  acts  of  aggression 
and  all  distortion  or  falsifica¬ 
tion  of  news  through  whatever 
channels,  private  or  governmen¬ 
tal.  It  appeals  to  the  personnel 
of  the  press  and  other  agencies 
of  information  in  all  countries 
to  serve  the  aims  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  peace  by  accomplishing 
their  task  in  a  spirit  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  fairness  and  responsi- 
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bility.  It  expresses  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  only  a  free  press  can 
greatly  contribute  to  counter¬ 
acting  propaganda  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  or  of  racial,  national  or  re¬ 
ligious  discrimination. 

The  United  States  Delegates 
particularly  like  the  statement 
in  the  preamble  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  attainment  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  depends 
upon  the  free  flow  of  true  and 
honest  information  to  all  peo¬ 
ples,  and  upon  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  which  the 
truth  is  sought  and  the  facts 
reported.  As  the  Chairman  of 
the  Delegation  stated  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  : 

“It  is  peace  we  are  seeking 
here,  and  we  from  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  know  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  peace  and  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  Thus  we  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  state  that  only  a 
free  press  and  free  people  can 
effectively  counteract  Nazi,  Fas¬ 
cist,  or  other  propaganda  of  ag¬ 
gression,  or  effectively  counter¬ 
act  racial,  national  and  religious 
discrimination.” 

DECLARATION  AND  COVE¬ 
NANT  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  Conference  was  requested 
by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations 
to  express  its  views  concerning 
the  freedom  of  information  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  projected  Declara¬ 
tion  on  Human  Rights  and  of 
the  proposed  Covenant  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  both  of  which  are 
now  being  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights.  The 
Declaration  is  intended  as  a 
statement  of  ideals  toward 
which  all  nations  should  strive; 
the  Covenant  as  a  treaty,  le¬ 
gally-binding  on  its  signatories. 

The  Conference  had  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  discussion  draft  articles 
prepared  by  the  United  Nations 
Sut^onunission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press. 
The  proposed  article  for  the 
Declaration  read  as  follows: 

“Everyone  shall  have  the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression;  this  right  shall  include 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  with¬ 
out  interference  and  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  by  any  means  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  frontiers.” 

There  was  general  agreement 
that  this  article  for  the  Declar¬ 
ation  was  highly  satisfactory 
and  it  was  approved  with  una¬ 
nimity  except  by  the  Soviet 
bloc.  (See  page  22  of  the  Fi¬ 
nal  Act.) 

The  formulation  of  the  article 
for  the  Covenant,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  rise  to  strong  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  We  shall  go 
into  this  question  in  some  de¬ 
tail  because  of  its  importance 
for  the  future.  The  Covenant, 
when  adopted,  will  have  the  full 
force  and  effect  of  law  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  draft  submitted  by  the 
Subcommission  contained  a 
satisfactory  statement  of  the 
right  of  every  person  to  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  and  of  expres¬ 
sion.  This  was  followed  by  a 
list  of  seven  specific  limitations 
on  the  right — limitations  which 
the  Subcommission  felt  might 
legitimately  be  imposed  by  gov- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ernments  if  they  so  desired. 
Tlese  permissive  limitations 
were  retained  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  without  significant  change. 

To  these  seven  limitations  the 
Conference  added  an  eighth  .  .  . 
the  right  of  governments  to  im¬ 
pose  penalties  for  “the  system¬ 
atic  diffusion  of  deliberately 
false  or  distorted  reports  which 
undermine  friendly  relations 
between  peoples  and  states.’’ 
This  was  the  so-called  Indian 
amendment.  (See  pages  22  and 
23  of  the  Final  Act. ) 

Hie  United  States  Delegation 
strongly  opposed  the  whole  con¬ 
cept  of  specific  limitations  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  neither 
feasible  nor  desirable  to  attempt 
to  list  in  a  legally  binding  Cove¬ 
nant  the  many  restrictions  or 
limitations  which  the  '  various 
governments  now  impose  on 
freedom  of  expression  or  which 
they  may  in  the  future  choose 
to  find  necessary.  The  Delega¬ 
tion  further  explained  that  a 
list  of  limitations  tended  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  restrictions  on  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  rather  than 
the  right  itself. 

The  United  States  Delegation 
was  particularly  opposed  to  the 
Indian  amendment.  This  could 
subject  the  media  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  arbitrary  governmental 
interpretations  of  what  might 
constitute  false  or  distorted  in¬ 
formation.  Such  a  power  could 
be  used  by  governments  as  a 
pretext  for  curbing  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  unfavorable  but  legiti¬ 
mate  information. 

As  a  substitute  for  all  eight 
of  the  specific  limitations  on 
freedom  of  expression  the 
United  States  Delegation  urged 
the  acceptance  of  a  general  for¬ 
mula:  that  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  limited  only  to 
protect  the  rights  of  others,  and 
the  freedom,  welfare  and  se¬ 
curity  of  all.  This  proposal  was 
decisively  rejected  by  the  Legal 
Committee  of  the  Conference. 

The  complexity  of  this  issue 
and  the  room  for  differences  of 
opinion  among  those  sincerely 
devoted  to  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
almost  all  of  the  Delegations 
representing  democratic  States 
voted  for  the  Covenant  article 
in  its  present  form  with  the  list 
of  eight  specific  restrictions. 
Further,  one  United  States  Dele¬ 
gate ,  Professor  Zechariah 
Chafee,  Jr.,  felt  that  the  seven 
specific  limitations  of  the  Sub- 
conrunission  constituted  a  meth¬ 
od  of  stating  the  responsibilities 
connected  with  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  is  preferable  to 
the  general  overall  clause. 
While  Dr.  Chafee  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  Indian  limitation 
with  regard  to  false  and  dis¬ 
torted  reports,  he  felt,  along 
with  the  vast  majority  of  Dele¬ 
gates  from  other  States,  tha| 
the  other  specific  limitations  are 
justifiable  in  that: 

(1)  they  are  legitimate  re¬ 
strictions  on  abuses  of  freedom 
of  expression  widely  recognized 
in  democratic  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States; 

,  ( 2 )  they  are  merely  permis¬ 
sive  and  would  not  have  to  be 
enacted  into  law  by  any  State 
acceding  to  the  Covenant; 
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guarantee  against  arbitrary  re¬ 
strictive  measures  since  they 
would  be  the  only  restrictions 
permitted  by  international  law, 
whereas  a  general  limitation 
clause  might  permit  serious 
abuses  by  any  government  in¬ 
clined  to  limit  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  arbitrarily. 

We  stressed  in  closing 
speeches  that  the  United  States 
believes  strongly  in  the  concept 
of  a  Covenant  on  Human  Rights 
and  will  cooperate  actively  with 
other  nations  in  preparing  a 
draft  of  the  article  on  freedom 
of  information  in  harmony  with 
the  American  position  against 
government  control  of  news 
media  in  the  political  field. 
However,  for  the  reasons  al¬ 
ready  stated,  the  Delegation  de¬ 
cided  to  vote  against  the  Con¬ 
vention  article  as  approved  by 
the  Conference.  This,  we  felt, 
helped  to  dramatize  two  issues 
— the  issue  of  the  specific  limita¬ 
tions  and  especially  of  the  In¬ 
dian  amendment — and  to  bring 
them  more  forcefully  to  world 
attention.  We  felt  then — we 
still  feel — that  other  democratic 
nations  should  be  brought  to  a 
complete  realization  of  the  risks 
involved  in  this  area,  and  that 
the  United  States  can  never  ac¬ 
cept  government’s  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  most  basic  of  all 
freedoms — man’s  right  to  knowl¬ 
edge. 

THE  BRITISH  CONVENTION 

The  Convention  on  Freedom 
of  Information  proposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  (See  page  17 
of  the  Final  Act)  also  received 
the  strong  support  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  31  delegations  voting 
in  favor,  6  against  ( USSR 
group),  and  2  abstaining  (U.S. 
and  Australia).  This  Conven¬ 
tion  seeks  agreement  among 
democratic  states  concerning 
broad  principles  of  freedom  of 
information  and  the  extension 
of  these  principles  to  regions 
where  they  are  not  now  fully 
recognized  in  practice.  It  is 
much  wider  in  scope  than  the 
U.S.  Convention  on  the  Gather¬ 
ing  and  International  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  News  which  is  discussed 
under  the  next  heading.  While 
the  latter  applies  only  to  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  the  United 
Kingdom  Convention  would  ap¬ 
ply  to  all  the  nationals  of  all 
contracting  States. 

The  United  States  Delegation 
(Continued  on  Next  Page) 
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DAILY  DEVOTIONS 

Rate  High  With  Readers 


"A  Valued  Feature, 
Altraclively  Written, 
Uniquely  Inspiring" 


WRITES  SOUTHERN  EDITOR 

The  above  statement  by  Editor 
James  F.  Cook  of  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald  is  typicial  of  edi¬ 
torial  reaction  wherever  “Altar 
Stairs”  is  published.  That  reaction, 
of  course,  results  from  the  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  of  readers  and 
they,  in  turn,  are  inspired  by  the 
great  resurgence  of  interest  in  re¬ 
ligion  due  to  the  threatening  un¬ 
certainties  of  recent  years. 

In  150  words  or  less,  “Altar 
Stairs”  conveys  much  the  same 
dramatic  appeal  as  a  daily  short 
story-with-a-moral  but  with  even 
greater  incentive  for  daily  reading. 
This,  however,  is  not  surprising  as 
author  John  Marvin  Hast  is  well 
fitted  for  this  useful  newspaper 
service  by  his  expierience  and 
training  as  an  eminent  Christan 
minister,  author,  teacher  and  col¬ 
lege  president. 

So,  if  “Altar  Stairs”  is  not  al¬ 
ready  published  in  your  locality, 
mail  coupon  below  for  full  details. 
Also  available  in  many  cities  are 
the  following: 

THE  WORRY  CLINIC:  (6  times 
weekly)  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crane. 
Solves  love,  domestic,  child  and 
personality  problems.  Favorite  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  over 
10  years. 

DR.  CRANE’S  RADIO  PROGRAM: 
(5  times  weekly) — Nationwide 
smash  hit.  Sensational  mail  pull. 
Endorsed  by  community  leaders. 

FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX:  (3  times 
weekly) — by  R.  Milton  Carleton, 
noted  authority — writer — Mutual 
Nework  commentator — makes  en¬ 
tertainment  of  farm  and  garden 
instruction. 

QUIZ  HALL:  (6  times  weekly) — 
by  distinguished  journalist,  Wilton 
E.  Hall,  Unique  3-part  format 
appeals  to  all  ages. 

Mall  coupon  for  rates  and  sample 
releases  an  above  features. 
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continued  from  page  57 
was  unable  to  support  this  Con¬ 
vention,  first,  because  it  is  so 
general  in  scope  as  to  be  am¬ 
biguous  in  terms  of  its  effects 
and,  second,  and  more  Impor¬ 
tant,  because  of  its  second  Ar¬ 
ticle.  This  Article  incorporates 
all  eight  of  the  specific  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  Covenant  article 
just  discussed  ( including  the  so- 
called  Indian  amendment),  to¬ 
gether  with  several  additional 
permissive  restrictions.  The 
U.S.  Delegation  abstained  on  the 
vote.  We  of  course  support  the 
general  objectives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Convention  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  United  States 
seek  modifications  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  itself  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Delega¬ 
tion  pointed  out  from  the  floor 
that  the  differences  which 
caused  us  to  abstain  from  voting 
for  this  Convention  do  not  touch 
the  fundamental  community  of 
spirit  and  of  action  which  un¬ 
derlie  our  relations  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  like- 
minded  countries. 

U.  S.  CONVENTION 

One  of  the  outstanding  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Conference 
was  the  adoption  of  the  U.S. 
Draft  Convention  on  the  Gather¬ 
ing  and  International  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  News  by  a  vote  of  28 
in  favor,  6  against  (the  Soviet 
bloc)  and  2  abstentions.  The 
Draft  Convention  as  approved 
will  be  found  in  the  Final  Act 
beginning  on  page  7. 

The  United  States  Convention 
will  not  affect  day-to-day  actions 
of  more  than  five  or  ten  thou¬ 
sand  individuals  —  the  foreign 
corespondents  of  the  world.  But 
its  deeper  effects  will  be  felt 
by  tens  of  millions.  The  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  have  been 
called  “The  Ambassadors  of  the 
Mind.”  The  more  fully  they 
are  able  to  report,  the  better 
they  will  advance  the  under¬ 
standing  of  men  everywhere, 
and  thus  the  better  they  will 
build  the  defenses  of  peace  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

The  articles  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  are  clear-cut.  They  are  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  freest 
possible  movement  of  foreign 
correspondents;  to  give  foreign 
correspondents  the  widest  pos¬ 
sible  access  to  news;  to  protect 
them  against  expulsion  for  any 
lawful  exercise  of  their  rights; 
and  to  insure  equitable  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  outgoing  dis¬ 
patches. 

For  the  first  time  in  inter¬ 
national  law  it  is  declared  that 
there  are  no  valid  grounds  for 
censorship  on  the  international 
transmission  of  news  material 
except  regulations  “relating  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  maintenance  of  mil¬ 
itary  security."  It  is  the  un¬ 
happy  but  stark  reality  of  to¬ 
day's  world  that  such  a  qualifi¬ 
cation  is  necessary.  Everywhere 
censorship  on  this  ground  is  ex¬ 
ercised,  however,  it  is  limited, 
under  a  proposal  advanced  by 
the  French  Delegation  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  Convention, 
to  a  procedure  every  point  of 
which  is  an  additional  protection 
for  the  press  of  the  world. 

This  Convention,  within  the 


States  that  ratify  it,  will  incor¬ 
porate  the  rights  and  privileges 
already  accorded  in  practice  by 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
into  the  body  of  international 
law,  and  thus  give  them  added 
strength.  No  longer  would  these 
rights  be  subject  to  the  shifting 
tactics  of  governments:  they 
would  rest  on  the  firm  founda¬ 
tion  of  law. 

The  U.S.  draft  Convention  as 
approved  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  light  of  com¬ 
ments  to  be  submitted  by  the 
various  governments  at  its  ses¬ 
sion  beginning  in  July.  It  will 
thereafter  be  opened  for  signa¬ 
ture  by  individual  states  at  the 
succeeding  session  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  same  procedure  will  be 
followed  with  the  other  two 
draft  Conventions  adopted  by 
the  Conference. 

THE  FRENCH  CONVENTION 

In  the  original  draft  of  ffie 
U.S.  Convention  on  the  Gather¬ 
ing  and  International  Transmis¬ 
sion  of  News,  an  article  was  in¬ 
cluded  providing  for  an  inter¬ 
national  right  of  official  correc¬ 
tion.  This  applied  to  cases 
where  a  State  felt  that  a  report 
likely  to  injure  its  relations 
with  other  States  sent  out  by  a 
foreign  correspondent  was  false 
or  distorted.  The  complaining 
government  could  in  such  cases 
send  its  own  version  of  the 
facts  to  the  State  in  which  the 
report  had  been  published.  The 
latter  would  then  be  obliged  to 
make  this  version  available  to 
the  information  agencies  which 
supply  news  to  its  public.  These 
information  agencies  would  not, 
of  course,  be  required  to  publish 
the  correction. 

The  French  Delegation  sub¬ 
mitted  a  much  broader  Conven¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  which  in¬ 
volved  the  establishment  of 
elaborate  United  Nations  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  compromise  was 
reached  in  accordance  with 
which  the  French  amended  their 
Convention  to  incorporate  the 
U.S.  article  in  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
panded  form.  A  provision  was 
added  that  if  any  State  failed 
to  discharge  its  obligation  to 
make  the  corrective  version  of 
facts  available  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  in  its  territory,  re¬ 
sort  could  be  had  by  the  com¬ 
plaining  Government  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  would  then  be 
obliged  to  give  the  version  of 
facts  appropriate  publicity. 

No  power  to  compel  publica¬ 
tion  is  contemplated  at  either 
the  national  or  international 
level.  The  United  States  Dele¬ 
gates  look  upon  this  Convention 
as  a  legitimate  attempt  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy  for  false  or  dis¬ 
torted  reporting.  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  information.  It  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that 
American  newspapers  follow  the 
general  practice  of  publishing 
corrections  and  denials. 

OTHER  RESOLUTIONS 

Additional  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  Conference  on 
many  aspects  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation.  One  condemns  cen¬ 


sorship  in  peacetime  and  calls 
on  Governments  to  take  the 
necessary  st^s  to  promote  its 
abolition.  (Resolution  No.  13, 
page  34  of  the  Final  Act.) 
Others  deal  with  the  gathering 
and  international  transmission 
of  information.  Many  of  these 
served  as  support  for  corre¬ 
sponding  articles  in  the  U.S. 
Convention.  Another  group 
covers  the  free  publication  and 
reception  of  information.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  have 
to  do  with  attempts  to  remedy 
deficiencies  in  the  physical  fa¬ 
cilities  of  mass  communication 
( newsprint,  radio  receivers,  film 
projectors,  etc.)  in  the  war- 
devastated  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  world. 

This  last  subject  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Dele¬ 
gation.  Effective  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation — with  all  that  it  con¬ 
notes  for  the  democratic  way  of 
life — is  impossible  on  both  the 
national  and  international 
planes  in  the  case  of  countries 
suffering  from  crippling  defici¬ 
encies  in  the  sinews  of  com¬ 
munication.  A  two-way  flow  of 
information  between  peoples 
cannot  be  undertaken  without 
radio  equipment,  film  projectors, 
and  printing  presses.  A  free 
press  cannot  thrive  without 
newsprint. 

The  United  States  currently 
consumes  61%  of  the  total  news¬ 
print  supply  of  the  world.  A 
recent  survey  by  UNESCO  has 
revealed  that  50,000  additional 
tons  of  newsprint  would  remedy 
the  most  crucial  deficiencies  in 
12  war  devastated  nations.  This 
by  way  of  illustration  amounts 
only  to  about  one-tenth  of  the 
newsprint  used  annually  by  one 
newspaper  of  large  circulation 
in  the  United  States. 

The  problem  is  both  one  of 
dollar  shortages  and  of  unused 
capacity  for  production  of  news¬ 
print.  Obviously  the  questions 
involved  are  complex.  Both 
governmental  policy  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  are  major 
factors.  The  United  States  Dele¬ 
gation  can  only  call  attention 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Freedom  of  information 
is  impossible  while  such  short¬ 
age  of  newsprint  continues. 

This  report  has  dealt  largely 
with  the  substantive  results  of 
the  Conference  which  are  given 
in  definitive  language  in  the  Fi¬ 


nal  Act.  There  were  many  cor- 
rollary  results  as  well,  and  they 
may  prove  to  be  as  important 
in  total  as  the  formal  agree¬ 
ment.  Among  these  were:  (l) 
the  opportunity  our  Delegation 
had  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
tactics  of  communist  propa¬ 
ganda,  including  its  attempts  to 
becloud  the  issues  throng)' 
twisted  definitions  of  such  great 
words  as  freedom  and  democ¬ 
racy;  ( 2 )  our  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  common  problems  with 
newspaper  people  of  democratic 
countries,  notably  in  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  talks  with  working  news¬ 
men  in  Italy  and  the  U.S.  Zone 
of  Germany  ( where  his  speeches 
were  widely  acclaimed),  in  Mr. 
Canham’s  discussions  looking 
toward  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  editors  of  Western 
Europe  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Brown  for  seminar  press 
studies  on  an  international  basis 
which  are  still  in  a  formative 
stage  of  discussion  with  the 
Swiss  press;  and  (3)  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  clarify  our  own  atti¬ 
tudes  with  respect  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  legitimate  correspond¬ 
ents  to  the  United  States  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  political  con¬ 
victions. 

CONCLUSION 

Taking  into  account  the  mal¬ 
adjusted  world  in  which  the 
Conference  was  held,  the  United 
States  Delegation  can  point  with 
confidence  to  the  record  of  con¬ 
structive  achievement  of  the 
Conference  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation.  This  was  the  case 
both  in  the  positive  sense  of 
extending  the  concept  and  the 
practice  of  freedom  and  in  the 
negative  sense  of  combatting 
incursions  upon  freedom.  The 
U.S.  Delegation  proposed  in  the 
final  days  at  Geneva  that  a 
second  conference  on  freedom 
of  information  be  convened 
within  five  years,  perhaps  more 
technical  in  character  than  the 
Geneva  meeting. 

The  United  States  Delegation 
also  sponsored  a  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority,  recommending  the 
continuation  with  expanded  but 
carefully  guarded  terms  of  ref¬ 
erence  of  the  United  Nations 
Subcommission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press, 
in  order  that  there  would  be 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ED 


■WE  MUST  PUSH  FORWARD' 


continued  from  page  58  or  permanent, 
continuing  machinery  at  work  and  flexibility 
in  this  complex  field  (Resolu-  Yet  we  dare: 
tion  No.  39,  page  48  of  the  Final  international  c 
Act);  a  world  focal  point  is  new  avenues 
needed  if  the  impressive  start  eventually  be 
made  by  the  Geneva  Conference  peoples  of  the 
is  to  be  carried  forward.  At  This  report 
the  same  time,  the  Delegation  five  Delegate: 
insisted  that  no  continuing  gov-  President  Trur 
ernmental  machinery,  UN  or  Oveta  Culp  H 
otherwise,  should  have  the  au-  nate  Delegate 
thority  to  pass  upon  the  accu-  Canham  when 
racy  of  news  reports  or  exercise  Geneva  in  the 
control  over  news  matters  or  the  Conference 
expressions  of  opinion  in  the  William  Be 
political  field.  Seve 

Other  immediate  steps  are.  to  Erwi 

be  taken.  The  draft  articles  Zech 

for  the  Declaration  and  Cove-  Ovel 

nant  on  Human  Rights  will  soon  Han 

come  before  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights.  Stfftp  Dpnc 
In  July  the  Economic  and  Social  _ 

Council  will  consider  the  Draft  To  Hire  Wl 
Conventions  sponsored  respec-  Writers,  editc 
lively  by  the  United  Kingdom,  broadcasters  a 
France,  and  the  United  States,  out  for  positio 
At  all  international  gatherings  cnecialists  in  t 
which  bear  on  this  field,  we  statS  accorfi 
must  be  prepared  to  defend  the  ment  of  the  U 
position  of  the  U.S.  with  all  the  rnmmiccinn 
wisdom  and  vigor  at  our  com-  Applicants  i 

,  .  ,  „  ,  demonstrate  e 

The  SIX  undersigned  Dele-  tional  or  inte 
gates  are  in  unanimous  agree-  pass  a  loyalty 
ment  as  to  the  importance  of  stand  m^ia 
continuing  initiative  in  this  field  frnm  «7  mo  fn 
as  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  for-  atfons 

egn  policy.  Our  recent  foreign  a-^Mm-nt  v 
policy  has  understandably  f^SSsio 
stressed  economic  assistance  t-i  r*  untn  fn 
abroad.  The  power  of  ideas,  ’ 

bwever,  has  not  received  com-  ^  _  . 

mensurate  attention.  If  the  b>UUU  IjlltlK 
United  States  is  to  exert  moral  More  than 
leadership  in  a  world  which  has  wear  sketches 
felt  its  economic  power  but  not  mitted  in  the  ' 
its  spiritual  force,  it  must  reso-  9th  annual  A 
lutely  push  forward  the  fron-  competition.  1 
tiers  of  freedom.  as  profession! 

In  promoting  freedom  of  in-  entered  in  the 
formation,  it  must  be  made  clear  sketches  will  I 
that  we  do  not  seek  to  monopol-  Tribune’s  An 
ire  news  gathering  by  our  agen-  show  in  Chicai 
cies  of  communication.  We 
would  welcome  the  development  cn  Ypnrc  A 
of  strong  organs  of  information  ^ 

by  all  countries  of  the  world.  South 

It  is  as  important  for  us  to  Tribune  publis 
know  about  other  peoples  as  it  tion  May  8  to 
is  for  them  to  know  about  us.  anniversary  ol 
We  want  to  learn  about  them  lication  as  a  c 
and  for  them  to  learn  about  us  tou*"  publisher: 
from  as  many  news  sources  as  being  Paul  L. 
possible.  We  seek  to  promote  over  in  1941 
freedom  of  information  in  order  the  Detroit  Fri 
to  extend  and  implement  the 
right  of  everyone  everywhere 
to  be  fully  informed  in  the  in-  >09 

terests  of  democracy  and  inter-  (MK 

national  understanding,  but  we  jEuBS 

do  oppose  all  restrictive  meas- 
ores  under  whatever  guise. 

A  heavy  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Department  of  State  in 
accomplishing  this  task.  It  will  ■ 

require  knowledge  of  many  \  1 

complexities.  It  will  demand  \  ■^^1 

adequate  staff.  It  will  involve  \ 

close  liaison  with  the  American 
press,  which  at  times  seems  un-  ^ 
aware  of  the  crucial  importance 
ui  the  international  aspects  of 
freedom  of  information  to  its 
present  and  future  welfare. 

The  problem  of  the  relation 
between  freedom  and  responsi-  RFTTFR  Pl( 
Wity  is  perennial.  It  will  be 
wito  us  for  decades  and  cen-  '  ~ 

turies  to  come.  No  adjustment  tnjAkw 
on  an  international  basis  will 
ever  be  completely  satisfactory  *  ” 
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or  permanent.  Both  patience 
and  flexibility  will  be  required. 

Yet  we  dare  hope  that  through 
international  cooperative  action 
new  avenues  to  liberty  may  ' 
eventually  be  opened  to  all  the  i 
peoples  of  the  world.  I 

This  report  is  signed  by  the 
five  Delegates  appointed  by  I 
President  Truman  and  by  Mrs.  ' 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the  Alter-  I 
nate  Delegate  who  replaced  Mr.  j 
Canham  when  he  had  to  leave 
Geneva  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  Conference. 

William  Benton,  Chairman. 
Sevellon  Brown 
Erwin  Canham 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr. 
Oveta  Culp  Hobby  | 
Harry  Martin  j 

State  Department  I 
To  Hire  Writers  ! 

Writers,  editors,  producers  and  | 
broadcasters  are  invited  to  try  | 
out  for  positions  as  information  | 
specialists  in  the  Department  of  | 
State,  according  to  announce-  f 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission.  I 

Applicants  must  be  able  to 
demonstrate  experience  in  na¬ 
tional  or  international  affairs, 
pass  a  loyalty  test,  and  under¬ 
stand  media.  Salaries  range 
from  $7,102  to  $9,975. 

Applications  for  probational 
appointment  will  be  taken  by  ! 
the  commission  in  Washington,  i 
D.  C.,  until  further  notice.  I 

■  I 

5,000  Entries  | 

More  than  5,000  women’s  : 
wear  sketches  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
9th  annual  American  Fashions 
competition.  Amateur  as  well 
as  professional  designers  are 
entered  in  the  contest.  Winning  j 
sketches  will  be  modeled  at  the 
Tribune’s  American  Fashions 
show  in  Chicago  next  October. 

■ 

50  Years  As  Daily 

The  South  Haven  (Mich.)  I 
Tribune  published  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  May  8  to  observe  its  50th  I 
anniversary  of  continuous  pub-  | 
lication  as  a  daily.  It  has  had 
four  publishers,  the  present  one 
being  Paul  L.  Mixter,  who  took 
over  in  1941  after  being  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  21  years. 
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Mading  is  the  sort  of  man  to 
make  any  city  proud.  l-ic  built  his 
business  from  scratch  into  I-Iouston’s  largest 
independent  retail  drug  concern,  with  16 
thriving  neighborhood  stores.  But  that’s  not 
all.  The  kindly  character  of  this  pioneer  is 
imprinted  on  the  city’s  civic  and  social  life. 
Yes,  sir,  Webb  is  considerably  more  than 
a  big  advertiser  in  the  Chronicle.  He’s  one 
of  our  E>est  advertisements. 

"Chronicle  space  brings  us  the  best 
returns,"  he  says;  "so  naturally  we 
use  it  most.  But  I  think  reader- 
interest  has  as  much  as  circulation 
to  do  with  the  paper's  outstanding 
leadership  as  an  advertising  medium. 

At  home  I  read  The  Chronicle  myself 
because  it's  a  first-rate  newspaper. 

It  suits  me  all-around." 

The  Chronicle  suits  most  local  and  national 
advertisers,  too,  as  indicated  by  its  large 
lead  in  total  advertising  over  other  Houston 
newspapers.  In  1947  The  Chronicle  led 
Houston’s  second  newspaper  by  7,203, $4) 
lines  of  advertising! 


The  Houston  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


ft.  w.  McCarthy 
itioiMil  A^ortisifif  Monoger 


THC  UANHAM  COMPANY 
Noftonol  Representatives 


FIRST  IN  HOUSTON  IN  CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  FOR  3S  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS 
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Get  People  Mad— Dana 
Advocates  at  Seminar 


By  Forrest  V.  Williams 


Dana 


SEATTLE,  Wash. — The  editorial 

page  “should  never  hesitate  to 
make  people  mad,”  the  editors 
of  this  state’s 
dailies  were 
told  by  a  veter- 
an  editor  at  a  f  T 

seminar  here  &  ^ 

May  7  and  8.  K  _ 

He  is  Marshall 

Dana,  who  has  JJ 

spent  40  years 
on  the  Oregon 
Journal  making 
people  mad  — 
mad  enough  to  ^  V 

d  o  something 
about  things 
that  needed  cor¬ 
recting. 

■^e  white-haired  Portland  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  heard  by  45 
city  and  managing  editors  of 
dailies  throughout  this  state, 
drawn  here  by  the  first  annual 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Allied 
Dailies  of  Washington,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington  School  of 
Journalism,  and  the  professional 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Another  was  Russell  Brines, 
chief  of  the  Tokyo  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  who  said  Gen 
Douglas  MacArthur  has  sur¬ 
rounded  himself  with  a  “court 
circle”  of  inept  advisers,  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  minimize  unpleasant 
news  about  Japan  because  “it 
upsets  the  general  and  when  he 
is  upset  he  will  bawl  them  out.” 

'Page  for  Everybody* 

The  veteran  Dana,  who  holds 
degrees  of  doctor  of  laws  and  of 
literature,  admonished  his  audi¬ 
ence  of  editors:  “Never  lose  the 
common  touch;  the  editorial 
page  is  written  for  everybody,” 
Declaring  it  should  be  the  basic 
policy  of  the  editorial  page  “to 
consult  the  public  interest  even 
against  the  personal  interest  of 
the  owner,  he  told  his  audience: 

“A  newspaper  without  a  soul 
has  ceased  to  be  a  fighting  ma¬ 
chine.  It  has  become  an  adding 
machine  and  lost  its  calling.” 

Describing  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  under  which  newspaper 
men  are  covering  the  occupation 
of  Japan,  Brines  related  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  correspondent 
to  be  prosecuted  for  sending 
something  told  him  by  an  officer 
who  later  changes  his  mind  and 
decides  to  designate  the  infor¬ 
mation  as  “classified.” 

Said  Brines: 

“If  we  are  going  to  have  ‘clas¬ 
sified’  documents  in  the  United 
States  we  will  have  the  same  ri¬ 
diculous  situation  we  have  in 
Japan,  where  we  tell  G-2  what’s 
going  on.  and  then  they  declare 
it  ‘classified’  and  we  can’t  print 
it. 

“No  officer  in  SCAP  could  tell 
a  correspondent  anything  he 
doesn’t  know  already.  "That’s 
why  they  call  it  ‘classified’.  I 
say:  keep  up  the  fight  on  this 
ridiculous  secrecy,  when  there’s 
nothing  to  be  kept  secret.  The 
censorship  of  SCAP  is  being 


the  press  we  represent  belongs 
to  them.” 

“They  haver,  t  been  under  fire 
here  the  past  16  years  because 
they  haven’t  been  in  a  position 
to  get  anything,”  he  said.  “That’s 
why  we’ve  seemed  to  be  carping 
at  the  Democrats — they’re  the 
‘ins.’  But  when  the  Republicans 


duplicated  by  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  ask  only  that  you 
fight,  and  back  us  up  in  the  right 
to  send  the  news  as  we  see  it.” 

The  seminar  heard  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  cold  type  publications 
and  new  processes,  by  Associate 
Professor  George  Astel  of  the 
journalism  school.  His  collabor¬ 
ator  on  the  subject.  Business 
Manager  George  Russell  of  the 
Tacoma  Tribune,  said  it  has 
been  found  that  four  “bites” 
during  the  engraving  process 
will  cause  letters  on  a  magnesi¬ 
um  plate  to  be  undercut  so  they 
collapse  when  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied.  Russell  also  said  it  has 
been  found  that  only  pure,  dis¬ 
tilled  water  can  be  used  on  mag¬ 
nesium  plates. 

Says  Chicago  Costs  Down 

Russell  gave  an  illustrated  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  devices  used  to  put 
out  photoengraved  Chicago 
newspapers  since  beginning  of 
the  printers’  strike.  Though 
costs  have  dropped  below  those 
of  the  conventional  printing 
processes,  Russell  said  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  papers  will  return  to 
using  type  when  the  strike  ends. 
Disadvantages  of  the  “cold  type” 
process,  he  said,  are  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  making  “makeovers”,  and 
a  one-and-a  half-hours  time  dif¬ 
ference  caused  by  the  “bottle 
neck”  in  the  engraving  room. 

Berne  Jacobsen,  city  editor 
and  former  photo  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  used 
sample  copies  of  the  editors’ 
own  papers  to  point  out  how 
pictures  had  been  spoiled  by 
overcropping  or  by  faulty  pho¬ 
toengraving.  He  pointed  out  a 
photo  editor  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  reproduction 
process  can  point  out  the  imper¬ 
fections  to  a  photoengraver. 

Ross  Cunningham,  associate 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  told 
the  group  “there  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans  that 


go  in.  as  they’re  likely  to,  we’ll 
have  to  be  just  as  critical  of 
them.  And  we'll  have  to  give 
support  to  those  Democrats  who 
seek  to  preserve  the  good  things 
in  their  party,  and  to  keep  out 
the  opportunitsts.” 

Saving  he  had  read  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  political  conventions 
which  led  participants  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  was  the  same  one  they 
attended,  and  admitting  he  had 
on  occasion  written  such  a  story 
himself,  Cunningham  recom¬ 
mended  stories  of  political  meet¬ 
ings  merely  tell  what  happened, 
and  avoid  sensationalism. 

Editor  Robert  W.  Lucas  of  the 
Yakima  Republic  and  Yakima 
Morning  Herald  urged  that  edi¬ 
tors  in  all  parts  of  the  state 
join  in  on  such  issues  as  timber 
conservation,  the  Columbia  Ba- 
Project.  dams  and  public 


sin 


power,  instead  of  feeling  them 
to  be  principally  the  concern  of 
the  particular  paper  near  the 
scene. 


Readability  Results 

Prof.  Merritt  E.  Benson,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school  reported  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
seniors  of  all  the  dailies  in  the 
state,  using  the  readability  form¬ 
ula  of  Dr.  Rudolph  Flesch.  The 
two  Seattle  papers  were  found 
to  be  the  easiest  to  read.  ‘The 
other  dailies  were  on  the  whole 
fairly  easily  read.  Exceptions 
were  stories  off  courthouse,  city 
hall  or  federal  beats,  which 
tended  to  run  to  long  and  diffi¬ 
cult  sentences. 

In  some  eases.  Benson  report¬ 
ed,  editorials  were  so  flowery  or 
so  pontifical  that  they  would  be 
understandable  only  to  college 
graduates,  or  of  the  popu¬ 

lation.  and  thus  failed  to  do  their 
job  among  the  readership. 

Managing  Editor  Edward  T. 
Stone  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  reported  a  survey  by  the 


paper  showed  that  its  readeti 
preferred  the  columns  of  its  own 
local  staff  to  those  of  syndi 
cated  big  name  columnists. 

The  survey  of  the  readers' 
comic  strip  preferences  turned 
up  a  surprise.  Stone ‘said. 
strip  “Henry,”  by  Carl  Ander¬ 
son,  which  the  paper  had  not  re¬ 
garded  as  of  particular  reader 
interest,  turned  out  to  have  a 
following  entitling  it  to  rank 
with  “Blondie”.  As  a  result 
“Henry”  was  given  a  permanent 
place  in  the  paper. 

The  questions  put  to  Paul  P 
Ashley,  veteran  Seattle  newspa¬ 
per  attorney,  following  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Essentials  of 
Libel,”  showed  much  uncertain¬ 
ty  exists  among  editors  of  the 
smaller  dailies  throughout  the 
state  as  to  how  much  they  could 
print  about  even  the  violent 
crimes  of  juveniles  without  risk 
ing  contempt  of  court. 

While  it  was  the  concensus 
that  good  taste  should  govern  in 
cases  involving  juveniles,  it  was 
maintained  that  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  was  unfair  to  the 
community  to  withhold  news  of 
violent  juvenile  crimes.  Ashley 
advised  the  editors  to  let  the 
welfare  of  their  communities  be 
the  determining  factor  as  to 
whether  such  cases  should  be 
publicized. 


Jack  Blethen.  photo  editor  of 
Seattle  Times,  presided  as  mod 
erator  throughout  the  seminar. 

Phillips  Talbot,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  recently  return^  from 
India,  told  the  editors  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  meeting  that  one  of  the 
problems  of  Indian  newspaper¬ 
men  is  that  only  15%  of  their 
countrymen  can  read.  He  told  of 
being  in  one  village  where  onfy 
three  out  of  700  people  could 
read,  and  of  watching  a  shop¬ 
keeper  read  a  newspaper  public 
ly  to  his  fellow  townsmen  so 
they  could  learn  what  was  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  their  country.  Tal¬ 
bot  said  it  is  regretted  by  all 
the  country’s  newspapermen 
that  the  “Death  to  Gandhi!" 
headlines  “brought  one  new^a 
perman  to  put  four  slugs  into 
Gandhi.” 

The  closing  session  consisted 
of  panel  discussions. 


At  Seattle  Seminar,  Left  to  right:  Phillips  Talbot,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  correspondenb  Dr- 
Raymond  B.  Allen,  president  of  University  of  Washington;  Mrs.  S.  I.  Anthon,  news  director  of 
Republic  and  Herald;  Charles  Webster,  editor  of  Port  Angeles  News;  John  McClelland,  Jr.,  editor  of 
Longview  News;  Jock  Blethen,  picture  editor  of  Seattle  Times,  and  Edward  T.  Stone,  managis? 

editor  of  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Parties  Prepare 
For  The  Press 
At  Philadelphia 

Phu-adelphia  —  Fourteen  hun- 
jrtd  seats — the  largest  commun- 
, cations  coverage  in  U.  S.  poli- 
jcal  history — have  been  allo- 
ated  in  Convention  Hall  for 
apresentatives  of  press,  radio. 
I^vision.  motion  pictures  and 

periodical  field  assigned  to 
aver  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
Jtitic  national  conventions  here 
jjJune  and  July. 

As  a  curtain-raiser  to  the  im¬ 
pending  .iou-^ts  of  the  Elephant 
ad  the  Donkey,  the  “50  Club”, 
a  organization  of  Philadelphia 
public  relations,  publicity  and 
promotion  executives,  conducted 
I  luncheon  May  3  at  Adelphia 
Hotel.  More  than  100  guests 
beard  bigwigs  of  the  two  politi¬ 
cal  parties  reveal  details  con¬ 
cerning  the  facilities  to  be  af¬ 
forded  the  working  fraternity 
fho  will  come  bearing  press, 
jiagazine.  radio  and  television 
.itdentials. 

Speakers  included  John  L. 
Redding,  publicity  director  of 
die  Democratic  National  Com- 
nittee:  Edward  Ingels,  head  of 
die  radio  and  television  division 
dthe  Republican  National  Com- 
iittee:  and  Will  Baltin,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Television  Broad¬ 
casters’  Association. 

The  entire  “pit  section”, 
Ironting  on  the  rostrum  and  di- 
rertly  under  the  presiding  offi¬ 
ce  and  speakers’  stand,  is  re- 
lerved  for  working  newspaper- 
tnen.  Representatives  of  periodi¬ 
cals  will  be  in  the  north  bal¬ 
cony  adjoining  the  stage.  Radio 
fill  operate  at  the  back  of  the 
dage.  Television  cameras  will  be 
operating  all  over  the  place. 
Representatives  in  all  fields  of 
communications  are  being  taken 
dre  of  in  hotel  reservations  and 
fill  come  to  the  convention 
knowing  in  advance  where  they 
ire  to  stop.  In  addition  to  the 
large  “editorial  workshop”  laid 
out  in  Convention  Hall  for  work- 
Jg  newspapermen,  including 
unple  space  for  typewriters, 
ables.  desks,  wire  facilities, 
ote..  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Col is  going  to  set  up  a  commodi¬ 
ous  lounge  “for  newspapermen 
■d  women  only”  immediately 
ilisining  convention  hall  press 
koidquarters. 

Minagement  of  the  two  shows 
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are  having  difficulties  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  trying  to  accommodate  the 
requests  with  which  they  are  be¬ 
ing  swamped  from  the  radio 
field.  Ingels  said  every  attempt 
was  being  made  to  give  radio 
and  press  equal  facilities  on  a 
50-50  basis,  but  with  250  seats 
set  aside  for  representatives  of 
the  four  leading  networks,  re¬ 
quests  are  pouring  in  from  the 
400  or  more  independent  sta¬ 
tions  throughout  the  country. 
One  Southern  station  wired  for 
Convention  Hall  reservation 
“and  accommodations  at  the 
Bellevue  Stratford  for  party  of 
six.” 

Harold  Beckley,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery 
in  Washington,  said  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  1.200  applications  from 
representatives  of  the  daily 
press,  but  only  845  seats  are 
available.  He  said.,  however, 
that  he  expected  between  1,500 
and  2,000  news  personnel  to  at¬ 
tend  the  conventions,  including 
messengers,  desk  men,  reporters 


assigned  to  specific  delegations 
and  Washington  correspondents, 
many  of  whom  will  not  be  seat¬ 
ed  in  the  convention  auditorium 
but  will  be  covering  or  assist¬ 
ing  in  coverage. 

Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  working  together  harmoni¬ 
ously  in  making  arrangements 
that  will  be  virtually  identical. 

“These  two  conventions  will 
be  the  biggest  show  ever  in  Am¬ 
erican  history,”  said  Ingels,  the 
setup  being  described  by  him  as 
a  “press  agent’s  dream”  which 
might  yet  turn  out  to  be  a 
“press  agent’s  nightmare”.  In¬ 
stead  of  “papering  the  house” 
for  1948,  he  said,  the  problem 
is  how  to  get  them  all  in. 

120  Telegraph  Circuits 

Western  Union  will  establish 
special  press  telegraph  offices  in 
the  basement  of  Convention 
Hall,  and  in  the  Bellevue  Strat¬ 
ford  Hotel.  About  120  telegraph 
circuits,  with  a  capacity  of  more 
than  5,000  words  a  minute,  will 
handle  news  direct  from  Con¬ 


vention  Hall  to  more  than  400 
domestic  and  15  foreign  newspa¬ 
pers.  Many  of  the  news  stories 
will  be  sent  through  pneumatic 
tubes,  installed  on  both  sides  of 
convention  hall  platform,  to  the 
telegraph  press  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

Press  associations  and  news¬ 
papers  sending  a  large  volume 
of  news  will  have  direct  wires 
to  their  offices  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Operators  equipped 
with  silent  Morse  telegraph  in¬ 
struments  will  sit  beside  corres¬ 
pondents  on  the  stage  and  trans¬ 
mit  delegates’  votes,  as  an¬ 
nounced. 

■ 

Reporter  Injured 

Chicago — Miss  Barbara  Mer- 
kle,  Chicago  Tribune  society  re¬ 
porter,  suffered  a  skull  fracture 
May  9  when  she  slipped  and 
fell  while  running  upstairs  in 
the  executive  mansion  at 
Springfield.  Ill.  She  and  her 
mother  were  week-end  guests  of 
the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Green. 
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HERE’S  WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  FLORIDA  IN  1947'^ 


1  FOOD  STORE  SALES  UP  46.1% 

1  m 

■  DRUG  STORE  SALES  UP  22.8%  I 

1  RETAIL  SALES  UP  30.4% 

1 

1  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES  UP  22.6%  | 

EFFECTIVE  BUYINC  INCOME  PER  FAMILY  UP  14.1% 
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Many  other  important  indices  climbed  in  similar  pro¬ 
portions.  The  Florida  market  is  a  growing  market. 

Important  to  space  buyers  is  the  fact  that  more  than 
of  Florida’s  effective  buying  income  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  areas  served  by  Florida’s  three  big  morning 
dailies.  In  45  of  Florida’s  67  counties  these  morning 
newspapers  give  you  from  20*/«.  to  100%  family 
coverage. 

To  reach  the  people  with  money  to  spend  in  Florida’s 
three  major  markets — ^Jacksonville,  Miami  and  Tampa — 
and  their  trade  areas,  effectively  and  at  low  cost,  use 
Florida’s  three  major  morning  newspapers. 

*  From  Current  (May  10,  I94S)  Sales  Manage- 
ment’s  Surtey  of  Buying  Pouer. 


LOWEST  COST  COVERAGE 

IH  ^  \ 

FLORIDA’S  TOP  MARKETS 
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Time-Life 
Group  Invests 
In  L.  A.  Project 

Los  Ancelxs  —  Incorporation 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Independent 
Publishing  Co.,  and  purchase  of 
a  chain  of  seven  newspapers 
were  announced  this  week  by 
James  Parton,  the  new  com¬ 
pany’s  president. 

The  seven  newspapers,  pre¬ 
viously  edited  and  published  by 
F.  C.  Roueche,  president  of 
Home  Newspapers,  Inc.,  are  the 
West  Los  Angeles  Independent, 
Venice  Independent,  Santa  Mon- 
ican,  Westwood  Villager,  Rancho 
Park  News,  Ocean  Park  News 
and  Sunday  Morning  Home 
News. 

The  first  six,  with  circulation 
aggregating  45,000,  are  weeklies 
serving  contiguous  communities 
in  the  western  section  of  Los 
Angeles  and  in  Santa  Monica; 
the  seventh  paper,  the  Sunday 
Morning  Home  News,  began 
publication  in  January. 

Luce  and  Linen  on  List 

Parton  announced  the  new 
company  had  been  privately  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  group  of  California 
and  eastern  businessmen.  The 
full  list  follows:  M.  E.  Arnett, 
San  Marino,  Calif.;  Peter  Beas¬ 
ley,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.;  W.  F. 
Blowitz,  Los  Angeles;  W.  J. 
Brunmark,  Beverly  Hills;  E.  W. 
Carter,  Los  Angeles;  S.  Winston 
Childs,  Jr.,  New  York;  Donald 
Douglas,  Santa  Monica;  Leonard 
K.  Firestone,  Los  Angeles;  Arte- 
mus  L.  Gates,  New  York;  W.  V. 
Griffin,  New  York;  Alfred 
Henry,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Dor¬ 
othy  B.  Hoffman,  Pasadena; 
George  D.  Jagels,  Pasadena. 

Also  M.  S.  Jalet,  New  York; 
Carvel  Lange,  New  York; 
Mervyn  Le  Roy,  Culver  City, 
Calif.;  Tom  Lewis.  Los  Angeles; 
James  A.  Linen  III,  New  York; 
David  Loew,  Beverly  Hills;  John 
H.  Longley,  Detroit;  Henry  R. 
Luce,  New  York;  Luppe  H. 
Luppen,  Los  Angeles;  Brantz 
Mayor,  New  York;  Samuel  W. 
Meek,  New  York;  Nat  Paschall, 
Pasadena;  Morris  Pendleton,  Los 
Angeles:  Hart  Preston,  New 
York;  Lee  B.  Price.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  A.  M.  Rochlen,  Santa 
Monica. 

Also  John  E.  Rogerson,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Gerald  P.  Rosen,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Walter  Seltzer,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Charles  L.  Stillman,  New 
York;  Willard  J.  Stone,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  C.  S.  Thomas,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  David  Weld,  New  York; 
John  Hay  Whitney,  New  York; 
Thomas  Wood.  Los  Angeles. 

Merrill  Lord  an  Officer 

Officers  of  the  company,  in 
addition  to  Parton,  are  Merrill 
Lord,  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  Gerald  P.  Rosen,  sec¬ 
retary  and  general  counsel. 
Lord  was  formerly  budget  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Chicago  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer,  and,  lately,  with  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 

Parton,  who  takes  over  as  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher,  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1934. 
He  has  been  with  Time,  Inc. 
since  1935  in  such  positions  as 
business  and  financial  editor, 
assistant  general  manager,  and 


New  Daily  Starts 

San  Rafael,  Calif. — A  54- 
tabloid-page  issue  marked  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Marin  Journal 
and  Herald  here  as  a  morning 
daily.  Henry  Jackson  is  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Jackson  acquired  three 
Marin  County  weeklies  two 
years  ago,  and  merged  them 
as  the  Herald.  A  few  months 
ogo  he  purchased  the  Journal 
from  T.  F.  Bagshaw, 


promotion  manager  of  Time-Life 
International.  Before  the  war 
he  was  instrumental  in  launch¬ 
ing  Time’s  first  international 
edition  and  was  its  manager 
until  entering  the  Air  Force  in 
1942. 

He  left  the  service  as  a  Lt. 
Colonel  and  for  the  past  year 
has  been  chief  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  news  bureaus  of  Time 
and  Life.  Resigning  from  Time 
this  week,  Parton  did  not  com¬ 
ment  in  detail  about  the  new 
company’s  plans,  but  said:  “We 
are  convinced  that  the  greater 
Los  Angeles  area  offers  a  unique 
newspaper  opportunity.  ,  .  .  We 
hope  to  expand  and  improve 
that  service,  but  for  the  time 
being  no  major  changes  are 
contemplated.” 

The  Independent  Publishing 
Co.  is  not  connected  with  Time- 
Life,  he  said,  although  several 
Time,  Inc.  men  have  invested 
in  the  project. 

Parton  would  not  affirm  or 
deny  that  his  company  planned 
to  publish  a  Los  Angeles  daily, 
but  said  “If  plans  for  expansion 
appear  justified,  these  plans 
could  involve  the  greater  Los 
Angeles  area.” 

■ 

Tom  Peele  Acquires 
Shares  in  Advance,  Inc. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  —  Tom 
Peele,  sales  director  of  WGAI, 
has  acquired  160  shares  of  Ad¬ 
vance,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Advance,  following  the 
resignation  of  CJuy  M.  Leedy  as 
treasurer  and  general  manager 
to  become  associated  with  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids  Herald. 

Other  stockholders  in  the  Ad¬ 
vance  are  Herbert  Peele,  who 
has  as.sumed  the  duties  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  as  well  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor;  Mrs.  Herbert 
Peele,  and  Miss  Annie  Blount, 
secretary-treasurer.  W.  R.  Noud 
is  business  manager,  and  Fred 
Haney  is  news  director.  The 
Advance,  Inc.  owns  WGAI. 

Trio  from  Harlingen 
Buy  Texas  Weekly 

A  newsman,  a  lawyer  and  a 
city  manager  have  purchased 
the  weekly  La  Feria  ( Tex. ) 
News. 

R.  W.  Hunley  and  Max  Rob¬ 
inson  announced  the  weekly 
had  been  sold  to  a  new  cor¬ 
poration,  La  Feria  Publishing 
Co.,  composed  of  Sam  Gerald, 
formerly  of  the  Valley  Morning 
Star  in  Harlingen;  W.  P.  Bris¬ 
coe,  city  manager  of  Harlingen; 
and  Attorney  Karl  M.  Gibbon  of 
Harlingen.  Gerald  will  manage 
the  paper. 


Radio  Operator 
Buys  Carroll's 
Missouri  Daily 

Independence,  Mo. — Ed  S.  Car- 
roll.  publisher  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  Daily  News,  has  an¬ 
nounced  sale  of  that  newspaper 
to  Craig  Siegfried,  owner  of  an 
Independence  radio  station.  Pub¬ 
lication  will  continue'under  the 
new  management. 

Ottaway  in  Calif. 

WILLIAM  W.  OTTAWAY,  son 
of  the  late  E.  J.  Ottaway  who 
founded  the  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times  Herald,  has  bought  the 
Laguna  Beach  (Calif.)  South 
Coast  News  from  Gordon  G. 
MacLean  and  has  moved  to  La¬ 
guna  Beach  to  manage  it.  Otta- 
wav  was  on  the  staff  of  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  became  general 
manager  of  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  president  general 
manager  of  the  Port  Huron 
paper. 

Weeklies  Merged 
THE  Colville  (Wash.)  Statesman 
Index  and  E.raminer  have  been 
merged  as  the  Statesman-Ex¬ 
aminer,  a  weekly,  following 
sale  of  W.  B.  Scott’s  interests  to 
his  partner,  R.  L.  Price,  and 
Charles  T.  Graham.  The  States¬ 
man  Index  has  been  a  Republi¬ 
can  paper,  while  the  Examiner 
has  been  Democratic.  The  re¬ 
sulting  paper  will  be  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

Other  Transactions 
WHARTON  HOCH  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  Mildred 
Hunt  Riddle  in  the  Marion 
(Kans. )  Record-Review.  Mrs. 
Riddle,  who  shared  with  Hoch 
the  title  of  editor  and  manager, 
retires.  Hoch  is  a  grandson  of 
E.  W.  Hoch,  former  governor  of 
Kansas,  who  purchased  the  Rec¬ 
ord  from  C.  S.  Triplett  in  1874. 
*  *  * 

Charies  W.  Crowder,  for  the 
past  two  years  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Halifax  (Va. ) 
Gazette,  weekly,  has  announced 
his  retirement  from  the  business. 
The  firm  has  been  owned  jointly 
bv  Crowder  and  Lynn  Shelton. 
Richard  M.  Fox.  Martinsville. 
Va..  accountant,  has  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  firm  and  will 
become  associated  with  Shelton 
in  publishing  the  newspaper. 
Fox  will  serve  as  advertising 
and  business  manager  and  Shel¬ 
ton  will  become  editor. 

•  *  • 

Finer  C.  Hanson,  for  the  past 
20  years  associated  with  the 
Kenosha  (Wis. )  Evening  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Spring  Val¬ 
ley  (Wis.)  Sun,  since  1895  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Lowater  family. 

*  *  * 

Selden  Menefee,  former  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C..  newspaper  man, 
has  purchased  the  San  Juan 
( Calif. )  Record  ,  15-year-old 
weekly,  from  Leon  N.  Wheaton. 
•  •  • 

Morris  L.  Usry,  formerly  of 
the  mechanical  department  of 
the  Denton  (Tex.)  Record- 
Chronicle,  has  bought  the  Pilot 
Point  (Tex.)  Post-Signal  from 


Daily  Suspends 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — The  Wil. 
mington  (N.C.)  Post,  an  alter, 
noon  newspaper  here,  gut. 
pended  publication  with  the 
issue  of  Saturday,  May  8. 

In  a  statement.  Publisher 
Joseph  C.  Haire  declared; 

“The  excessive  cost  and 
shortage  of  newsprint,  with 
continued  increasing  costs  oi 
production,  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  continue  publication 
under  these  conditions." 


W.  B.  Crossley.  Crossley  re¬ 
cently  bought  the  Madisonvilk 
(Tex.)  Meteor. 

«  •  * 

Robert  Hoefer  of  Laguna 
Beach,  Calif.,  has  purchased  the 
Norwalk  (Calif.)  Call. 

*  «  « 

R.  F.  Hambright  has  pur¬ 
chased  three-fourths  interest  in 
the  Victoria  County  (Tex.) 
Mirror,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
from  W.  S.  Foster  of  Waco  to 
become  complete  owner  of  the 
publication. 

«  *  * 

Samuel  J.  Sloan  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Zeballos  (B.C.) 
Miner.  He  succeeds  Miss  An¬ 
nette  Seywright-Madden,  who 
re-established  the  newspaper 
some  time  ago  after  it  had 

ceased  publication  for  four 
years  during  the  war. 

■ 

Jack  Rider  Starts 
No.  Carolina  Weekly 

Kinston,  N.  C. — The  Lenoir 
County  News,  first  weekly 
newspaper  to  appear  in  Lenoir 
County  in  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades,  made  its  debut  here  early 
this  month  under  the  editorship 
of  Jack  Rider,  30,  who  an 
nounced  that  the  publication 
would  be  “pro-farmer  and  pro¬ 
labor.” 

Rider,  who  has  lived  in  Kin¬ 
ston  most  of  his  life,  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  of  World  War  1I._  He 
worked  on  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Star  before  the  war. 
He  since  has  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina  s 
School  of  Journalism  and 
worked  on  the  Kinston  Daily 
Free  Press  and  several  week¬ 
lies. 

■ 

Kingston  Leader 
Suspends  as  Daily 

Kingston,  N.  Y. — Dr.  Douw 
S.  Meyers,  president  of  Leader 
Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced  ^s- 
pension  of  the  67-year-old  King¬ 
ston  Daily  Leader. 

Rising  costs  of  production 
were  given  by  Dr.  Meyers  as 
the  reason  for  the  folding.  Me 
chanical  help  was  given  a 
week’s  pay.  Editorial  employe 
( four )  were  told  of  the  layoff 
the  night  before  suspension. 

The  Leader  company  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  a  weekly  edi¬ 
tion. 

New  Alabama  Weekly 

Childersburg,  Ala.  —  The 
Childersburg  Times  is  a  new 
Alabama  weekly. 
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Hospitals  Get 
Lesson  in  News 


■  «■  in  Chicago  —  Hospital  authorities 

Vie  in  rinal  nee  were  given  a  lesson  in  journal¬ 
ism  here  by  B.  D.  Dann,  superin- 
Grade  school  spelling  cham-  tendent  of  Hackley  Hospital, 
pions,  selected  in  area  competi-  Muskegon,  Mich.,  at  the  Tri¬ 
lions  sponsored  by  newspapers  State  Hospital  Assembly.  He 
in  38  cities,  will  compete  for  the  expressed  the  belief  that  too 
title  of  national  champ  at  the  many  hospital  administrators 
finals  of  the  National  Spelling  suppress  information  which  they 
Bee  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Fri-  have  no  right  to. 
day.  May  28.  A  reporter’s  wants,  generally, 

The  meet  will  take  place  in  are  simple,  said  Dann,  but  few 
the  auditorium  of  the  National  hospital  people  bother  to  find 
Press  Club.  Cash  prizes  totaling  out  what  they  are.  He  sug- 
$2,595.  with  a  first  prize  of  $500  gested  the  following  points  for 
and  a  two-day  trip  to  New  York  newspaper  information;  Corn- 
City  as  a  “bonus  award,”  are  at  P^ete  names  (spelled  correctly), 
gtgke  ago.  address,  a  reasonable 

An  estimated  4,000,000  school  amount  of  information  if  obtain- 
ehildron.  all  under  16  years  of  able  on  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
age.  participated  in  the  prelimi-  dent,  extent  of  injury,  general 
nary  stages  of  the  21st  annual  condition  of  the  patient. _ 
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Daily  Division  Program 
Sparks  NEA  Sessions 


PINEHURST,  N.  C. — Sparked  by 

the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  daily 
newspaper  division,  the  63rd  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  here  May 
6-9,  was  one  of  the  liveliest  in 
NEIA  history.  More  than  350 
non-metropolitan  newspapermen 
attended. 

For  the  first  time,  the  daily 
group  carried  out  a  program  in 
addition  to  the  general  sessions 
for  both  weeklies  and  dailies. 
Discussion  moderator  for  the 
sessions  was  George  Dolliver, 
NELA  past  president  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  News.  He  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  John  H.  Biddle,  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  (Pa.)  Daily  News  and 
president,  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 
Biddle  delivered  the  report  of 
J.  Clifford  Kaynor,  Ellensburg 
(Wash.)  Daily  Record,  chairman 
of  the  daily  division  who  was 
unable  to  attend. 

Non  -  metropolitan  weeklies’ 
progress  was  refiected  in  the 
report  for  the  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Bureau  by  A1  W.  Lehman 
of  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation,  New  York.  Leh¬ 
man  gave  a  slide  presentation 
on  the  readership  study  of  the 
Elkin  (N.  C. )  Tribune.  The 
stury  is  the  first  in  the  series  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Week¬ 
ly  Newspapers  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month. 

Elected  to  of¬ 
fice  for  1948 
were  Orrin  R. 

Taylor,  Arch- 
bold  (O. )  Buck¬ 
eye,  president; 

Joe  'T.  (3ook, 

Mission  (Tex.) 

Times,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  and  Ed  M. 

Anderson,  Brev¬ 
ard  (N.  C.) 

Times,  member 
of  the  board  of 
directors.  ArtC. 

Gardner,  Crete 
(Neb.)  News,  was  re-elected  as 
treasurer.  TTie  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  Charles  P.  Helfenstein, 
Caribou  (Me.)  Republican,  takes 
office  as  board  chairman. 

Raymond  B.  Howard,  London 
(O. )  Madison  Press,  received 
the  1948  Amos  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  non-metropolitan  jour¬ 
nalism.  Howard,  1941  president 
of  the  organization,  is  president 
of  Newspaper  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  weekly  representative 
group.  The  Amos  Award  was 
initiated  in  1937  by  E.  C.  Amos, 

Rublisher,  Sydney  (O.)  Evening 
ews,  in  memory  of  his  father. 
General  J.  O.  Amos,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  NEA. 
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Taylor 


498  Doilies  in  Group 
NEA  daily  newspapers,  now 
numbering  498,  were  presented 
with  a  program  which,  it  is 
planned,  will  include  a  labor 
relations  service,  a  study  of 
rates  and  circulations,  an  ex¬ 
change  of  advertising  linage  in¬ 
formation  and  any  other  serv¬ 
ices  “which  would  not  duplicate 
the  work  now  being  done  by 
the  state  press  associations.’’ 


The  relationship  between  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  production 
costs  was  taken  up  in  a  round 
table  discussion  led  by  Willard 
Archie,  Shenandoah  (fa.)  Daily 
Sentinel.  J.  W.  West,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times,  brought  up  the 
question  of  producUon  costs 
during  an  exchange  of  ideas  on 
local  advertising  rates.  He  asked 
how  many  knew  the  cost  of 
producing  one  inch  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  their  papers.  “If  you 
don’t  know  the  costs,  how  can 
you  possibly  determine  the 
rates?’’  he  asked.  It  was  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  determination  of 
costs  per  inch  was  of  more 
value  nationally  than  page  costs 
because  of  the  variation  in  page 
sizes  and  column  lengths. 

Helfenstein  suggested  a  tab¬ 
ulated  form  be  developed  for 
the  use  of  members  in  determin¬ 
ing  costs. 

It  was  further  decided  that 
costs  “must  be  clearly  defined’’ 
before  there  can  be  any  stand¬ 
ard  analysis. 

Other  daily  newspaper  dis¬ 
cussion  topics  were  “Special 
Editions’’  led  by  T.  O.  Huckle, 
Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News, 
“Photography  and  Engraving 
Plants  in  the  Non-Metropolitan 
Field,”  by  Irene  Bedard.  Hib- 
bing  (Minn.)  Daily  Tribune, 
“Classified  in  the  Non-Metropol¬ 
itan  Daily,”  by  Felix  S.  Towle, 
managing  director  of  ANCAM 
and  the  “Higgins  Process,”  by 
Sydney  A.  Lazarus,  Bayonne 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

Lazarus  pointed  out  that  his 
plant  is  engraving  on  a  light¬ 
weight  magnesium  plate,  “mere¬ 
ly  as  an  experiment.”  While 
other  industries  have  advanced 
and  improved  their  production, 
he  said,  publishers  “dog  along 
in  the  same  old  rut.” 

Lazarus'  paper  first  tried  the 
engraving  process  during  a 
strike  in  1945.  But  because  it 
proved  expensive  and  slow  then, 
he  said,  does  not  mean  that  it 
must  always  be  slow.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  personnel  doing 
composing  room  work  by  the 
old  methods  are  experienced 
while  those  called  upon  to  pub¬ 
lish  by  the  new  method  need 
adequate  training  before  speed 
can  be  improved  and  costs 
brought  down.  The  Times  pres¬ 
ently  is  conducting  this  training 
period  by  printing  on  an  aver¬ 
age  of  five  pages  each  issue  by 
the  Higgins  process. 

Warning  on  Draft 

Another  plea  for  publishers  to 
look  ahead  was  voiced  by  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Daley,  NEA  Washington 
representative,  who  warned  that 
some  men  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  apprentices  for  instance, 
who  have  mechanical  skills,  may 
jump  into  aircraft  jobs  on  the 
theory  that  draft  regulations 
will  establish  aircraft  and  other 
high  priority  manufacturing  as 
super-essential  and  helpful  in 
obtaining  deferment  from  mil¬ 
itary  service. 

For  this  reason,  he  added, 
publishers  should  carefully  sur¬ 
vey  their  employes  with  regard 
to  age  and  eligibility  for  service 


Retiring  President  Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  center,  of  Caribou  (Me.) 
Republican,  entertains  Joseph  H.  Short,  Jr.,  left,  president  of  National 
Press  Club,  and  William  Lawrence,  right.  New  York  Times  correspon¬ 
dent.  at  NEA  convention  at  Pinehurst.  N.  C. 


“so  we  are  not  caught  short  as 
we  were  in  1940.” 

In  general  sessions,  NEA 
adopted  resolutions  opposing 
changes  in  second-class  mail 
rates  “which  do  not  acco«l 
proper  recognition  of  the  his¬ 
toric  Congressional  policy  of  en¬ 
couraging  by  reasonable  charges 
the  dissemination  of  news  and 
information  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.” 

Opposition  was  also  registered 
against  any  extension  or  re¬ 
vision  of  rules  affecting  Trade- 
Mark  and  Patent  attorney  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  resolution  said 
the  “present  rules  adequately 
protect  the  public,  and  encour¬ 
ages  inventors  and  authors.” 

In  his  report  on  the  progress 
of  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
Alan  McIntosh,  Luverne  (Minn.) 
Star-Herald,  scored  the  ABC 
board  of  directors  for  failing  to 
take  action  in  appointing  a 
weekly  newspaper  member  to 
the  board.  Weeklies  are  now 
the  second  largest  ABC  group, 
he  said.  “They  are  treating  the 
weeklies  like  step-children,’’  he 
said,  “and  cannot  expect  to 
understand  our  problems  if  we 
are  not  properly  represented.” 

Reporting  as  chairman  of  the 
NEA  Schools  of  Journalism  com¬ 
mittee,  Walter  D.  Allen,  Brook¬ 
line  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  told  of 
the  plan  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  in  Journalism 
for  accrediting  schools.  The 
NEA  was  urged  by  Allen  to 
again  contribute  to  the  fund  for 
the  study  of  journalism  schools. 

Speakers  at  the  three-day  ses¬ 
sions  included  Joseph  H.  Short. 
Jr.,  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  William  Lawrence,  in¬ 
ternational  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times. 

Lawrence,  just  a  week  back 
from  covering  the  Balkans 
where  he  said  he  got  his  “mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  to  complete  my 
study  of  Communism,”  told  pub¬ 
lishers  of  some  of  the  rigors  of 
censorship  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain. 

Short  told  of  his  personal  be¬ 
lief  that  Dewey,  Stassen  and 
Taft  might  become  deadlocked 
and  switch  their  delegates  to  a 
dark  horse  candidate,  possibly 
Senator  Vandenberg.  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man.  he  said,  is  no  pushover. 
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Musical  Center 
Plan  Advanced 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Greater 
New  Bedford  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week,  third  annual 
celebration  of  its  kind  sponsored 
by  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
Times  and  a  large  committee  of 
music  lovers,  this  season  was 
the  largest  and  most  successful 
yet. 

Aim  of  the  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers,  to  make  New  Bedford 
the  musical  center  of  Southeast¬ 
ern  New  England,  was  brought 
a  step  nearer  by  the  first  annual 
Cape  Cod  and  Islands  Music 
Week  observance,  sponsored  by 
the  associated  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times  and  community  music 
lovers.  Nearby  towns  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Cape  Cod  and  Is¬ 
lands  territory  also  were  drawn 
into  the  movement. 

In  New  Bedford  alone,  seven 
festival  programs  —  one  each 
night;  three  outdoor  band  con¬ 
certs,  an  organ  recital,  two 
chamber  music  programs,  and 
a  number  of  short  programs 
were  conducted  by  the  Music 
Week  committee.  One  of  the 
festivals.  International  Night, 
was  given  simultaneously  in 
three  auditoriums,  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  accommodate  all 
who  wished  to  attend.  (All  con¬ 
certs  are  free,  the  Standard- 
Times  defraying  expenses  for 
halls,  policing,  transportation 
and  the  like.) 

Other  New  Bedford  festivals 
featured  music  students,  music- 
as-a-hobby,  music  clubs,  sacred 
music,  a  combination  of  guest 
ensembles  from  the  entire  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  a  radio  broadcast  of 
highlights  of  the  week.  Attend¬ 
ance  was  large,  and  often  over¬ 
flowed. 

New  Bedford’s  immediate  sub¬ 
urbs  each  had  a  festival  of  its 
own  in  addition  to  participating 
in  the  city’s  program.  Festivals 
took  place  also  in  the  towns  on 
Cape  Cod,  on  Nantucket  Island 
and  on  the  Island  of  Marthas 
Vineyard,  tying  in  with  the 
movement,  in  which  inore  than 
2,000  individuals  participated. 

In  New  Bedford,  48  musiw 
organizations  were  heard,  wim 
98  soloists  and  accompanisw 
and  approximately  1,600  indi¬ 
vidual  performers. 
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Language  Press 
Seen  Carrying 
Red  Messages 

Grand  Rapids — Some  50  news¬ 
paper  editors,  representine  32 
Michigan  dailies,  gathered  nere 
May  5  and  6  for  the  second  an¬ 
nual  meeting  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Michigan  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  discussed 
community  service  programs, 
and  Reuben  H.  Markham,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  of  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  quoted  from 
foreign  language  papers  to  show 
how  they  were  being  used  to 
convey  the  message  of  Com- 
mimism  right  from  Moscow.  He 
urged  the  press  to  recognize 
these  dangers  and  do  something 
to  stamp  them  out. 

Waldo  McNaught,  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  Detroit  Times,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  proper 
use  of  art.  Philip  T.  Rich,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Midland  Daily  News, 
discussed  developments  in  the 
use  of  magnesium  in  photo-en- 
graving. 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
reported  on  improvement  of 
Chicago  newspapers,  saying  he 
was  convinced  the  new  system 
would  be  improved  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  years  to  come. 

Frank  J.  Russell,  Jr.,  publish¬ 
er  of  Marquette  Mining  Journal 
and  Iron  Mountain  News,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Lawrence  Tucker,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  latter,  discussed 
methods  which  have  won  them 
many  awards  from  Inland  Press. 
George  V.  Mather,  editor  of  Al¬ 
bion  Evening  Recorder,  also 
talked  on  honor-winning  news 
treatment. 

Others  who  discussed  prob¬ 
lems  of  small  dailies  were  L.  R. 
White,  Benton  Harbor  News- 
Palladium;  William  J.  Duchaine, 
Escanaba  Daily  Press;  Harold 
F.  Diehm,  Flint  Journal;  Robert 
N.  Lampee,  Grand  Radips  Her¬ 
ald;  Kenneth  R.  West,  Lansing 
State  Journal;  C.  D.  McNamee, 
Muskegon  Chronicle;  Robert 
Tarr,  Pontiac  Daily  Press  and 
John  G.  Zabelka,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Evening  News. 

Brewster  P.  Campbell,  city 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  retiring  president  of  the 
editor’s  group  of  MPA,  chair¬ 
maned  the  meeting. 

New  Officers  are  William  S. 
Lampe,  managing  editor  of  De¬ 
troit  Times,  president;  Alva 
Dorn,  managing  editor  of  Mon¬ 
roe  News,  vicepresident,  and 
Jrfin  G.  Zabelka,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  News,  treasurer. 


Ads  That  Succeeded 
Shown  in  Brochure 

Fifty  “Successful  Newspaper 
Advertising  Ideas’’  are  graphi- 
^y  shown  in  a  book  currently 
issued  by  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Edited  by  Loyal  Phillips,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item,  chairman 
of  a  committee  in  charge,  the 
hook,  11  X  16,  represents  the 
^peal  ads  from  which  in¬ 
effective  copy  has  been  culled. 
Recording  to  the  publishers. 


JOHN  J.  BOLAND.  51,  head  of 

the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
billing  department,  on  May  6 
while  conferring  with  other  de¬ 
partment  heads.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1920,  served  in  the 
Navy  in  World  War  I. 

Samuel  Farmer,  77,  publisher 
of  Port  Perry  (Ont.)  Star  for 
the  past  40  years,  recently.  Born 
in  London,  England,  he  came 
to  Canada  62  years  ago.  He 
bought  and  consolidated  Port 
Perry’s  two  weeklies  in  1907. 

Garry  J.  Finley,  51,  for 
many  years  an  editor  for  the 
New  York  Journal  and  later  the 
New  York  Post,  May  9,  after 
a  long  illness  that  had  origin 
during  Naval  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice  in  New  York  during  the 
recent  war.  He  had  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal. 

Irving  Heywood,  70,  editor 
and  secretary-treasurer  of  Con- 
shohocken  (Pa.)  Recorder  for 
almost  50  years.  May  3.  He  was 
a  founder  of  the  Montgomery- 
Bucks  Newspaper  Association 
and  one  of  first  members  of 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Charles  Leavelle,  42,  May  10 
in  Chicago.  He  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun  in  1944,  was 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
10  years,  and  worked  for  the 
old  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
aminer  from  1930  until  1934.  He 
was  also  an  author  and  an 
authority  on  Mississippi  lore. 

Stanley  G.  Lehigh,  43,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Tidings,  a  trade  paper 
at  Larchmont,  N.  Y.,  April  28. 
He  had  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Mamaroneck  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Times,  and  had  been  in 
advertising  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  and  the  Nutley 
(N.J.)  Sun. 

Reuben  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  52,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Finance  and  formerly 
head  of  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  Chi¬ 
cago  last  week.  He  had  also 
been  a  bank  executive. 

John  F.  Whitney,  63,  owner 
of  McCammon  (Ida.)  News, 
April  26.  He  was  with  the 
Kemmerer  (Wyo.)  News  until 
1916. 

George  L.  Willson,  93,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Newspaper  Feature 
Service  from  1926  until  its  mer¬ 
ger  in  1931  with  King  Features. 
He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
board.  National  Magazine  Co., 
Ltd.,  from  1925  to  1938. 

Harry  H.  Knickerbocker,  68, 
of  the  advertising  staff  on  the 
Norfolk  (Va. )  The  Virginian- 
Pilot,  May  10.  He  went  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1926  after  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  New  York  State,  where 
he  served  on  Mattewan  Journal, 
Watertown  Daily  Standard, 
Newburgh  Democrat,  Middle- 
town  Times-Press,  and  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York 
Globe  until  its  sale.  He  had 
also  worked  for  The  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate,  now  merged  with  Editor 
AND  Publisher. 

Lester  B.  Shrouf,  53,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Concordia 
(Kas.)  Blade-Empire  since  1915, 
at  Concordia,  May  6. 


]■  believe  that  every  news¬ 
paper  which  sends  its  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager  to 
the  conventions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  is  am¬ 
ply  repaid.  I  believe  this  so 
strongly  that  I  devote  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  urging  that  the 
CAM  of  your  paper  answer 
"Here!"  when  the  1948  conven¬ 
tion  is  called  to  order  in  Los 
Angeles  on  June  14.  (We  do 
not  solicit  or  accept  orders  for 
P&P  Service  at  a  convention.) 
Howard  Parish.  Publisher,  Par¬ 
ish  &  Pickett  Want  Ad  Service, 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36, 
Florida. 
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Weeklies  Score 
Over  Dailies  in 
Writing  Awards 

Philadelphia  —  To  encourage 
better  writing  by  newspaper¬ 
men.  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Department 
of  Journalism  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  devised  a  contest 
in  which  eight  awards  each  were 
made  in  two  classifications  for 
newspapers  above  and  below  the 
15,000  circulation  mark. 

More  than  300  entries  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  a  number  of  weekly 
newspapers  wrested  honors  from 
the  dailies  in  the  lower  circula¬ 
tion  levels. 

Judges  for  this  first  contest  of 
its  kind  in  PNPA  history  in¬ 
cluded  Gus  M.  Steinmetz.  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph;  Arthur  G.  Burgoyne, 
longtime  city  editor,  and  Walter 
D.  Roos,  for  18  years  a  Harris¬ 
burg  Capitol  Hill  correspondent. 
Winners  were: 

ABOVE  15,000  CIRCULATION’ 
Classi  No.  1 — Kditokials 
First,  Johnstown  Democrat,  John  F. 
James;  Subject,  “Why  Not  &ttle 
Thre.itened  Transit  Strike  Before  It 
Occurs?”  (Strike  was  settled  on  basis 
of  editorial  suggestion). 

isecoiul,  Lancaster  tJew  Era,  J.  Howell 
Johnson.  Jr.:  Subject,  “Our  Idea.” 

Class  No.  2 — Local  Column 
First,  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia, 
Phillip  B.  Schaeffer,  column  “The  Com¬ 
ing  Weeks.” 

Second.  Sunday  Call-Chronicle,  Allen¬ 
town.  Dorothy  Dueser  Towle,  Society 
Column  in  issue  of  August  10,  194/ 
(also  issue  of  March  7.  1948,  of  equal 
merit). 

Class  No.  3 — 'Municipal  and  County 
CiOVEaNMENT  Story 
First,  Altoona  Mirror,  Phillip  W.  Fair, 
“Mayor  Scores  Two  Councilmen.” 

Second.  Pottstown  Mercury,  Potts- 
town,  Ed.  Rosenberg.  “Homes  Develop¬ 
ment,”  also  of  equal  merit,  “Amuse¬ 
ment  Tax.” 

Class  No.  4 — Court  Coverage 
First.  Pottstown  Mercury,  Frank  J. 
Dostal,  coverage  of  Wentzel  Murder 
Trial. 

Second,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette,  Ed¬ 
win  F.  Brennan,  coverage  of  Peyton 
Murder  Trial. 

Class  No.  5 — Human  Interesit  Story 
First,  Wilkes-Barre  Times-Le^cr, 
Evening-News,  John  J.  MeSweeney, 
“Ten  Year  Old  Boy  in  Dentist’s  Chair.” 

Second,  Johnstown  Democrat,  James 
H.  Torr,  “My  Most  Unforgettable  Char¬ 
acter.” 

Class  No.  6 — Women’s  Activities 
First.  Scranton  Tribune,  Gene  Brislin 
(Mrs.  J.  Harold  Brislin),  “Fashion  Fan¬ 
fare  Frost.” 

Second.  Bethlehem  Globe-Times,  Flossie 
Miller  Batt,  “International  Motive 
Used  in  ’World-and- AH’  Party.” 

Clas'i  No.  7 — Sports  News  Story 
First,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  A1 
Abrams,  “Joe  Louis  Defeats  Walcott — 
Two  Judges  Give  ’Raw’  Decision.” 

Second.  Johnstotvn  Democrat,  (Jlen  C. 
Abel,  “Dale  Wins  ‘Big  One’  for  Bed- 
ridile-i  M.ats.” 

Cla.ss  Mo.  8 — Spot  News  Story 
First.  Pottstown  Mercury,  Fred  C. 
Selby.  _Ir.,  “Handyman  Plumlier  "Tools 
His  Way  Out  of  iLadly  Wrecked  Auto¬ 
mobile.” 

Second,  Washington  Observer,  Charles 
F.  Bertram.  Jr..  "Proud  of  His  ‘Little 
Eva.’  Paulokas  Goes  Bark  To  the  Pits.” 

UNDER  15.000  CIRCULATION 
Class  No.  1 — Editorials 
First.  Duncannon  Record,  Richard  A. 
Swank.  “Thanksgiving.” 

Second.  Evening  Times,  Sayre,  Harold 
C.  Yingling,  "Tell  How  You  Stand.” 
(The  action  advocated  in  this  editorial 
was  adopted  and  n't'ccsses  have  been 
started  ^r  acquisition  of  the  waterworks 
in  question). 

Class  No.  2 — Iajcal  Column 
Fir.st.  Everett  Press,  Mrs.  Milton  Bar¬ 
nett,  “Washington.” 

Second.  Muncy  Luminary,  Muncy, 
Bob  Wilt:  column.  “The  Rainbow.” 


Class  No.  3 — .Municipal  and  County 

(iOVhRNMF.XT  STORY 

First,  Beaz’cr  I'ajley  Tinus  and  Ali- 
•luigpa  Evening  Times,  Dunald  P. 
Keith,  “New  Tax  Laws.” 

Second,  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  Mary  B.  Rogers,  stories  on 
taxes  aii'I  finances  as  applying  to  the 
borough  of  State  College. 

Class  No.  4 — Court  Coverage 
Fir.st,  Bedford  Gazette,  II.  K.  Frear; 
dramatic  court  story. 

.Second,  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  Richard  B.  McNaul;  column 
entitled,  “Blueprint  for  Democracy.” 
Class  No.  5 — Human  Interest  Story 
First.  Jeannette  Nezcs-Dispatch,  Gene¬ 
vieve  Oldakowski,  “72-Year-Old-Whizz- 
on-Wheels  Learned  to  Skate  Twelve 
Years  .Ago.” 

Second.  Latrobe  Bulletin,  William  S. 
Robhin.s,  “Prospective  F'ather  of  Quads 
Wins  $640  in  Radio  Quiz.” 

Class  .NVi.  6— Women's  Activities 
First,  Greensburg  Morning  Review, 


Charles  W.  Datz,  "Women  Still  Work 
in  Industries — Not  So  Many  Do  Heavy 
Work  as  in  Wartime.” 

Second,  J enkintozvn  Times  Chronicle, 
Joseph  J.  McMahon,  “Public  Health 
.Nursing  Week  Observed  by  Old  York 
Road  Unit;  Volunteers  Administer  Or- 
ganization.'* 

CLA.SS  No.  7— Sports  News  Story 
First,  Latrobe  Bulletin,  \  incent  J. 
Quatrini,  "Ang  Caruso,  Joe  Workman, 
l’.ace  Latrobe’s  Tenth  League  Victory, 
Locals  Trail  in  Early  Moments.” 

Second.  Duncanneon  Record,  Richard 
A.  Swank,  Elizabethtown  Proves  Easy 
Pickings  for  Duncannon’s  Gridiron 
Power.” 

Class  No.  8— Spot  News  Story 
First.  Bedford  Gazette,  H  K.  Frear; 
“New  Paris  to  Rescue  After  $55,000 

^’Scond,  Town  &  Country  PennsWg, 
G.  C.  Christman,  “Lightning  Bolt  Kills 
Two  Pennsburg  Baseball  Players. 


Thousands  Are  Visiting 
Munich  Press  Exhibit 


By  Oscar  W.  Reschke 

Munich  Bureau  Chief,  Dena  News  Agency 

Distributed  by  International  News  Service 


MiUNICH  —  Thousands  of  Mu¬ 
nich  citizens  are  flocking  daily 
to  the  first  German  Press  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  postwar  days,  staged 
under  auspices  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  of 
the  U.S.  and  British  zones  of 
Germany.  (E&P,  Mar.  13,  p.  11.) 

It  stresses  the  high  journalis¬ 
tic  standards  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  German  press  in 
the  two  zones  despite  serious 
production  and  other  deficien¬ 
cies. 

It  also  gives  the  German  peo¬ 
ple  a  chance  to  compare  their 
own  press  with  that  of  other 
countries. 

In  addition  to  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  five 
other  nations  are  participating. 
They  are  Holland,  Belgium, 
France,  Switzerland  and  Aus¬ 
tria. 

There  was  extensive  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  it  might  be 
too  early  to  open  such  an  inter¬ 
national  exhibition  because  of 
the  great  shortage  of  newsprint. 

But  supporters  of  the  display 
emphasized  that  ‘‘it  is  never  too 
early  to  open  a  door.” 

The  exhibit  not  only  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  German  and 
foreign  press  operate  today.  It 
also  shows  the  many  sacrifices 
Germans  endured  in  their  fight 
for  a  free  press  in  the  days  of 
the  Nazi  regime. 

The  exhibit  is  filled  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  manner  in  which 
Hitlerism  moved  against  press 
freedom  to  virtual  enslavement. 

How  great  an  interest  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  and  news  agen¬ 
cies  take  in  the  exhibit  was 
best  shown  when  Elmer  Cox, 
Press  Control  Officer  of  the 
American  Military  Govern¬ 
ment,  returned  from  a  six-week 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

He  travelled  16,000  miles  to 
obtain  material.  Cox  said  every 
editor  and  publisher  in  the 
United  States  assured  him  of 
cooperation  and  it  was  general¬ 
ly  regretted  that  the  limited 
time  did  not  permit  more  ex¬ 
tensive  research  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  material. 

Of  the  result.  Bavarian  Prime 
Minister  Dr.  Hans  Ehard  said: 


“This  exhibition  will  contrib¬ 
ute  toward  strengthening  our 
relations  with  the  world  and 
toward  the  acceptance  of  Ger¬ 
many  by  its  neighbors  as  a 
peaceloving  country.” 

Three  hundred  technicians 
and  craftsmen  worked  day  and 
night  to  prepare  the  bomb-dam¬ 
aged  Munich  exhibition  hall  for 
the  showing.  The  original 
Gutenberg  Press  is  among  the 
priceless  relics  on  display. 

Simultaneously  with  the  open¬ 
ing,  an  International  Press  Con¬ 
vention  took  place,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  journalists  from  toe 
United  States  and  most  of  the 
western  European  nations.  The 
exhibit  opened  May  5  and  will 
continue  until  June  15. 

Space  for  Ads  Again 

AMERICAN  advertisers  again 

can  go  to  the  German  press 
and  be  assured  of  finding  ade¬ 
quate  space  and  a  market  that 
can  pay  for  their  goods. 

German  papers,  because  of 
increased  newsprint  allotments 
and  the  redevolpment  of  print¬ 
ing  facilities,  have  progressed 
from  the  sheets  of  manuscript- 
size,  a  year  ago,  to  full  scale 
newspapers.  They  publish  two 
to  six  times  a  week  on  a  fixed, 
but  paid,  circulation  basis. 

The  market  is  provided  by 
Geia,  export-import  agency,  set 
up  by  the  military  government. 
Through  this  agency,  German 
prospects  may  request  goods — 
as  advertised.  The  request  can 
be  for  any  Western  Zone  coun¬ 
try’s  products.  Geia  then  buys 
and  provides  for  payment  by 
exporting  German  products. 

This  information  is  furnished 
by  Luther  J.  Wiesner,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  For¬ 
eign  Language  Newspapers, 
New  York  City.  His  company 
has  been  appointed  agent  for 
44  of  the  German  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Western  zone. 

Much  advertising,  he  said,  is 
already  being  done  in  Germany 
by  other  countries.  It  has  been 
mostly  of  a  “good  will”  nature, 
anticipating  an  early  and  ef¬ 
fective  currency  reform. 


Duffy  Relates 
Joys  of  Being 
Ship  Reporter 

Fellow  workers  down  through 
the  years  gave  a  testimonial 
dinner  the  other  night  for 
James  Edmund  Duffy,  marking 
his  30th  year  as  ship  news 
porter  in  New  York  City. 

They  prevailed  upon  the  vet¬ 
eran  World-Telegram  reporter 
to  make  a  speech,  and  Frank 
Roberts,  office  manager  of  the 
Ship  News  Reporters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  jotted  down  notes  on  part 
of  it.  Following  is  what  Duffy 
related,  according  to  Roberts' 
'A  Two-Week  Hitch' 

“I  came  down  to  ship  news 
from  the  old  Telegram  just  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  World  War 
I.  I’d  been  doing  rewrite  and 
I  welcomed  the  chance  to  get 
out  of  the  office  and  relieve  Sie 
regular  ship  news  man  while  he 
was  on  vacation.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  two  week  hitch,  but  the 
regular  fellow  didn’t  come  back, 
so  I  stayed  for  30  years. 

“Given  toe  choice  I  think  I’d 
do  it  all  over  again.  In  our 
business  it’s  the  best  opportun¬ 
ity  to  meet  and  interview  im¬ 
portant  people.  Aboard  ship 
they  have  leisure  and  they 
aren’t  surrounded  by  secretar¬ 
ies  and  publicity  men.  After  a 
while  you  get  to  know  them  and 
the  relationship  becomes  more 
an  informal  matter  of  a  couple 
of  friends  meeting  and  chewing 
the  fat. 

“Occasionally  you  make  last¬ 
ing  and  intimate  friendships. 
John  Masefield,  poet  laureate  of 
England,  and  I  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  many  years  ago.  I 
have  an  inscribed  copy  of  his 
‘Salt  Water  Ballads’  that  he 
gave  me  when  he  came  here  for 
a  lecture  tour. 

Chance  at  Page  One 

“You  get  your  chances  for  the 
really  big,  page-one  stories  at 
ship  news,  too.  When  the  Morro 
Castle  burned  and  foundered 
with  a  loss  of  146  lives  off  the 
Jersey  coast  in  1934  I  was  the 
only  one  lucky  enough  to  get 
through  to  the  ship  in  a  tug. 

“Then  I  followed  through  and 
attended  the  hearings  before 
toe  Steamboat  Inspectors.  From 
the  testimony  I  discovered  that 
the  Limit  of  Liability  Law, 
under  which  dead  and  injured 
had  a  chance  to  collect,  wds 
sorely  outmoded  and  hadn’t 
been  revised  in  85  years.  My 
paper  backed  me  and  I  went  to 
Washington  and  fought  the 
thing  through  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  the  Committee  of  Com¬ 
merce.  After  six  months  I  got 
a  new  bill  drawn  and  passed 
by  Congress.  Things  like  that, 
when  you  look  back  on  them, 
give  you  a  sense  of  real  pride 
in  your  business. 

“Apart  from  the  work  I  can 
thank  ship  news  for  a  lot  of 
foreign  travel.  In  the  course 
of  covering  maiden  voyage  oI 
new  ships  and  other  semi-offi¬ 
cial  excursions  I’ve  crossed  uie 
Atlantic  18  times,  not  to  men^n 
trips  to  South  and  Central 
America.  And  I  figure  ly® 
clocked  about  200,000  miles  in 
daily  trips  down  the  Bay. 
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Drowsheet  Test 

continued  from  page  11 


iiard  glass  top  of  ‘Spherekote’ 
offered  a  superior  printing  sur¬ 
face  by  allowing  only  the  top 
of  the  type  or  halftone  dot  to 
print.  Spread  impression  by 
printing  off  the  shoulder  of  the 
tjpe  or  dot  was  minimized.” 

The  drawsheets  used  for  the 
test  were  left  on  the  press  and 
daily  on  regular  editions. 
Five  weeks  later,  after  the  draw- 
sheets  had  been  used  on  4,000,- 
OflO  impressions,  the  test  was  re¬ 
peated,  with  substantially  the 
same  results. 

A  full  description  of  the  test 
on  Nov.  15,  1947,  as  given  by 
M.  L.  Gebhard,  development  en¬ 
gineer  for  the  Minnesota  firm, 
follows: 

"It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  test  was  made  during  their 
regular  run  on  Saturday  ( double 
delivery)  and  did  not  involve 
any  loss  of  production  or  waste 
of  newsprint,  other  than  the 
copies  of  the  paper  used  for  the 
test. 

‘‘One  unit  of  a  Hoe  Arch  Type 
Press,  with  reversible  units  was 
equipped  for  the  test  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner: 


1  ls(  Impression  Plate  Cylindor 

Pi^2  j  Page9 

Page  2  j  Pages 

No.  1 
PLATES 

No  2 
PLATES 

2  1  Page  9 

Page  2  I  Page  9 

No.  3 
PLATES 

No,  4~ 
PLATES 

lit  Impr«»ion  Packi'rig  Cyli'ndee 

’SPHEREKOTE* 

0r,w,he«t 

REGULAR 

OrewsHeet 

2nd  Impression  Plate  Cyli'nder 

>^1  i  Page  10 

Pagel  Pag*  10 

'  No.  5 

Plates 

No  6 

PLATES 

!  Page  10 

Pagel  Page  10  ' 

"NoT?'  ‘ 

PLATES 

I  i 

~No.  8 
PLATES 

2nd  Impression  Packi'ng  Cyli'nder 

■SPHEREKOTE* 

Drawsheet 

REGULAR 

Drawsheet 

(Note:  To  insure  that  both 
sets  of  drawsheets  and  packings 
*ere  properly  ‘  run  in,”  the  unit 
was  packed  three  days  prior  to 
■he  test,  and  while  packed  in 
■hu  manner  was  used  to  print 
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their  regular  edition  on  the 
Thursday  and  Friday  preceding 
the  first  test.  The  rules  on  each 
plates  were  notched  so  that  each 
individual  plate  could  be  iden¬ 
tified  in  the  printed  paper.) 

The  above  set  up  was  used  at 
the  start  of  the  run  and  you  will 
note  that  plates  il,  3,  5  and  7 
were  printing  with  “Spherekote” 
drawsheets  while  identical  plates 
52,  4.  6  and  8  were  printing  with 
regular  drawsheets. 

The  press  was  taken  up  to 
speed  (37.000  per  hour)  and  af¬ 
ter  the  ink  had  been  set  as  uni¬ 
formly  as  possible,  papers  were 
taken  from  each  side  of  the  de¬ 
livery. 

The  press  was  then  stopped 
and  plates  21  and  3.  which  had 
been  printing  on  the  “Sphere¬ 
kote’  drawsheet,  were  taken  off 
and  placed  in  the  22  and  4  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  cvlinder.  The  22  and 
4  plates,  which  had  been  print¬ 
ing  on  the  regular  drawsheet, 
were  also  taken  off  and  placed 
in  the  21  and  3  position.  The 
same  change  was  made  on  the 
second  impression  plate  cylin¬ 
ders.  Plates  5  and  7  were  moved 
to  the  26  and  8  position  and 
plates  26  and  8  were  moved  to 
the  25  and  7  position.  The  press 
was  then  taken  up  to  speed  and 
papers  were  again  taken  from 
each  side  of  the  delivery. 

As  mentioned  before  each 
plate  was  identified  by  notching 
the  rules.  Therefore  by  match¬ 
ing  the  papers  taken  during  the 
first  set  up  with  the  papers 
taken  after  the  plates  had  been 
transposed,  it  was  now  possible 
to  examine  papers  run  with  the 
“Spherekote”  drawsheets  and 
compare  them  to  those  run  with 
the  regular  drawsheets.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  a  direct  comparison 
could  now  be  made  of  papers 
printed  on  both  types  of  draw- 
sheets  when  using  the  same 
plates  on  the  same  cylinder  and 
the  same  press. 

Results  of  Test 

An  evaluation  of  the  direct 
comparison  papers  showed  a 
definite  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  offset  deposited  on  the  first 
impression  print  when  using 
“Spherekote”  drawsheets.  Disre- 
g  a  r  d  i  n  g  sharper  print,  the 
amount  of  detail  retained  in  the 
half  tone  cuts  which  were  print¬ 
ed  with  the  glass  drawsheets  was 
remarkable.  With  the  conven¬ 
tional  drawsheets  these  same 
cuts  had  lost  considerable  detail, 
sharpness  and  contrast  built  into 
them  by  the  photographer,  the 
photoengraver  and  stereotyper. 

Visual  examination  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  imoression  printing  showed 
that  when  the  same  plate  was 
printed  against  both  types  of 
drawsheets.  the  “Spherekote” 
drawsheets  gave  a  sharper  and 
cleaner  print  because  the  hard 
glas.5  surface  reduced  the  danger 
of  printing  the  shoulder  of  the 
type  and  half  tone  dots. 

To  illustrate  more  clearly  how 
much  improvement  was  made  in 
the  reproduction  of  half  tone 
cuts,  by  the  reduction  of  first 
impression  offset,  photographs 
were  taken  of  similar  cuts  in  the 
Nov.  15  issue  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Photograph  A  is  a  re¬ 
production  of  the  half  tone  cut 
run  against  the  “Spherekote” 
drawsheet  and  Photograph  B  is 
from  a  regular  drawsheet.  The 


Graph  I  -  Shows  average  whiteness  of  30 
between  dots.  Printed  with 
"Spherekote"  drawsheet. 


same  stereotype  plate  was  used 
in  each  case.  iThe  only  difference 
was  the  drawsheet. 

The  overall  sharpness  and 
clarity  of  Photograph  A  is  im¬ 
mediately  apparent  since  detail 
is  not  lost  in  smudge  and  slur¬ 
ring. 

In  Photograph  B,  the  offset  ap¬ 
pears  as  smudge  in  the  pattern 
of  the  pressure  applied  when 
printing  the  other  side  of  the 
paper.  This  is  particularly  evi¬ 
dent  in  an  inspection  of  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  boy  on  the 
left.  Most  of  the  depth  in  the 
original  photographer’s  picture 
has  been  flattened  out  by  the 
ink  offset  from  the  conventional 
drawsheet. 

To  further  illustrate  the  de¬ 
gree  of  distortion  that  took  place 
in  Photograph  B  as  compared  to 
A,  photo-micrographs  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  immediately  above  the  cen¬ 
ter  figuer  (circled  areas)  in  the 
picture  were  made.  These  sec¬ 


tions  were  then  enlarged  60 
times  (Photographs  C  and  D), 

An  examination  of  Photograph 
D  shows  that  the  poor  quality 
of  the  print  obtained  when  using 
the  regular  drawsheets  was 
caused  by  offsetting  and  slurring 
of  the  first  impression  ink.  ’There 
is  no  evidence  of  strike  through 
or  show  through.  This  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  when  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  same  dots  along  the 
line  indicated  by  the  arrows.  By 
the  use  of  a  micro-photometer  it 
was  possible  to  measure  the  de¬ 
gree  of  whiteness  lost  between 
the  half  tone  dots  due  to  offset 
Results  obtained  are  shown  in 
Graphs  I  and  II. 

In  these  graphs  the  degree  of 
whiteness  is  plotted  against  the 
position  at  which  the  measure¬ 
ment  was  taken  or,  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  light  intensity  was  meas¬ 
ured  as  the  beam  of  light  passed 
from  the  opaque  half  tone  dot  to 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Graph  II  -  Shows  average  whiteness  of  20 
between  dots.  Printed  with 
regular  drawsheet. 
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Geneva  Results 

_ continued  from  page  9 

this  country.” 

Sir  Lloyd  quoted  an  author¬ 
ity  on  constitutional  law  as 
warning  that  the  Common¬ 
wealth  could,  under  such  a  con¬ 
vention,  set  up  boards  or  com¬ 
missioners  who  could  decide 
what  news  coming  into  Aus¬ 
tralia  represented  the  truth  and 
what  did  not,  “and  could  effec¬ 
tively  ensure  that  only  news  of 
a  particular  political  complex¬ 
ion  or  only  news  emanating 
from  particular  sources  could 
be  published  or  broadcast.” 

Filipinos  Pleased 

“FREEDOM  of  the  Press  has 

been  extended  importantly,  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Geneva 
Conference.”  This  is  the  belief 
and  the  pride  of  Philippine  dele¬ 
gates.  Two  of  them,  Vincente 
J.  Guzman,  political  writer  for 
the  Manila  Times,  and  Cipriano 
Cid,  editor  of  Manila  Evening 
News,  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
they  were  gratified  with  the 
success  of  the  conference  be¬ 
cause: 

1.  The  idea  originated  with 
their  General  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
who  was  chosen  president  of 
the  conference. 

2.  The  conference  accom¬ 
plished  accord  on  nearly  all 
points  brought  before  it  by  the 
policy  -  formulating  committee. 
iTiis  was  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  said  Guzman,  because  of 
the  worldwide  pessimism  that 
prevailed  prior  to  the  meeting. 
It  was  noted  that  Russia  voted 
on  nearly  all  points,  abstaining 
from  abstaining,  and  was  fre¬ 
quently  in  agreement  with  West¬ 
ern  powers. 

“The  accord  on  so  many  di¬ 
vergent  points  is  a  lesson,”  said 
Guzman,  “in  the  possibility  of 
the  larger  United  Nations  d^own 
here  (he  pointed  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Lake  Success)  also  get¬ 
ting  together." 

'It  was  interesting  to  note,” 
said  Guzman,  “that  none  of  the 
nations  admitted  they  had  any¬ 
thing  but  a  free  press.” 

How  to  define  “free  press”  is 
one  of  the  continuing  problems, 
he  indicated. 

French  Comment 

PAUL  LOUIS  BRET,  director  of 

Agence  France-Presse,  French 
delegate  to  the  Geneva  Confer¬ 
ence,  has  given  his  impressions 
to  a  correspondent  of  Une  Se- 
maine  dans  le  Monde. 

Failure  to  recognize  two  con¬ 
ceptions  of  news  -  presentation 
made  agreement  impossible,  in 
his  opinion.  While  such  a  con¬ 
ference,  in  that  it  caused  reflec¬ 
tion,  was  always  useful,  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  task  of  clearing 
the  ground  for  future  discussion 
had  been  accomplished. 

“We  heard,”  said  Bret,  “an 
identical  declaration  from  all 
representatives:  freedom  of  the 
press  is  complete  in  our  country, 
not  in  yours.  Thus  warped  from 
the  beginning  at  its  base,  the 
discussion  was  henceforth  to  be 
warped  in  its  form.  Accordingly 
as  they  were  used  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  the  same  expres¬ 
sions  had  a  different  and  gener¬ 
ally  opposite  meaning. 

“Points  of  disagreement  were 


naturally  numerous  between 
such  antagonists.  However,  they 
found  agreement  when  it  came 
to  considering  the  French  pro¬ 
posals  for  creating  a  permanent 
international  press  card.  This 
reconciliation  of  adversaries  in 
their  opposition  to  these  meas¬ 
ures  was  eloquent.  Neither  is 
disposed  to  facilitate  the  entry 
into  his  territory  and  the  work¬ 
ing  therein  of  persons  consid¬ 
ered  respectively  in  advance  as 
critics  or  agents.” 

Asked  as  to  the  final  outcome, 
M.  Bret  replied: 

"The  clearest  result  of  the 
conference  will  be  the  adoption 
of  the  British  convention,  more 
or  less  amended,  destined  at  the 
same  time  to  regulate  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  work  of  the  journalists. 
This  document  will  furthermore 
be  binding  only  on  those  who 
signify  their  assent  to  UN,  which 
reduces  it  in  effect  to  a  gesture 
of  good  will  for  the  future.” 

Arthur  AulL 
Editor,  Passes 

Lamar,  Mo.— Arthur  Aull,  75, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  two-fisted, 
outspoken  frontier  -  breed  of 
country  editors,  is  dead. 

He  died  May  7,  a  year  after 
illness  forced  him  to  retire,  and 
46  years  after  he  began  publish¬ 
ing  the  daily  Lamar  Democrat. 

Aull  was  an  undisciplined  dis¬ 
ciple  of  what  he  called  “ungar¬ 
nished  facts,”  and  his  hairy- 
chested  little  paper  was  known 
far  outside  Lamar  for  its 
straight  -  from  -  the  -  shoulder  re¬ 
porting. 

“John  Doe,”  ran  a  typical 
story,  “was  divorced  from  his 
wife  Jane  at  the  courthouse 
Tuesday.  Mrs.  Doe  ran  off  with 
her  brother-in-law  while  her 
husband  and  children  were  at 
church.” 

When  friends  intimated  the 
Democrat  might  soften  its  blows, 
its  hefty,  bespectacled  editor 
and  publisher  would  say:  “My 
readers  would  lose  confidence. 
They'd  say  ‘Aull  has  quit  print¬ 
ing  the  news.’  ” 

A  farm  boy,  who  boasted  he 
went  to  school  only  eight  years, 
Aull  never  failed  to  laugh  at 
himself.  Once  over  a  page  one 
correction  he  ran  this  head:  “A 
jackass  couldn’t  have  done  as 
bad.” 

Utah-Idaho  AP  Unit 
Elects  Louis  Boas 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho — Louis  A. 
Boas,  editor  of  the  Moscow  Ida- 
honian,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Utah-Idaho  Associated  Press 
at  its  annual  meeting  at  Sun 
Valley  Lodge  here.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  A.  L.  Glasmann,  publisher 
of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner. 

A  feature  of  the  convention 
was  an  address  on  libel  laws, 
particularly  as  applied  in  Idaho, 
by  Robert  Smylie,  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Gem  State. 

Citing  the  recent  New  York 
decision  that  to  falsely  call  a 
man  a  Communist  is  libelous, 
Smylie  predicted  this  interpre¬ 
tation  may  be  extended  to  such 
other  words  as  “fascist”  and 
“totalitarian.” 

“Some  of  these  political  ad¬ 
jectives  should  not  be  thrown 
around  loosely,”  he  cautioned. 


Drawsheet  Test 

continued  from  page  67 

the  white  area  adjacent  and  on 
to  the  next  dot. 

The  highest  value  of  whiteness 
observed  in  the  readings  of  both 
photographs  was  34.  The  most 
opaque  value  in  either  was  0.0. 
Theoretically  a  vertical  line 
should  be  obtained  as  the  beam 
of  light  passed  from  the  most 
opaque  area  of  a  dot  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  white  area.  However, 
each  dot  has  vignette  since  the 
wet  ink  will  penetrate  laterally 
to  some  extent  a.s  well  as  vertic¬ 
ally.  In  Graph  I.  taken  of  the 
print  made  against  “Spherekote” 
it  is  ea.sy  to  recognize  the  greater 
contrast  between  the  white  areas 
and  the  opaque  dots  by  the 
higher  values,  averaging  30  for 
the  white  areas.  In  Graph  II. 
where  the  print  was  made 
against  a  regular  drawsheet,  the 
whiteness  has  an  average  value 
of  20.  This  shows  that  the 
"Svherekote”  drawsheet  gives 
greater  whiteness  in  the 
areas  between  the  dots. 

The  white  areas,  in  a  perfect 
print,  should  be  uniform  and 
as  white  as  possible  and  not  ir¬ 
regularly  smudged  as  was  the 
case  for  the  conventional  draw- 
sheet.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the 
change  from  the  light  area  in 
Graph  I  to  the  opaque  dot  is 
abrupt  and  follows  more  closely 
the  theoretically  perfect  print. 
Graph  II  shows  a  trailing  off  of 
the  black  dot  to  the  lighter  area 
by  a  gradual  slope.  'This  slope 
is  caused  by  smearing  of  the  ink 
and  offset  from  the  second  im¬ 
pression  cylinder. 

■ 

O'Malley  Active  at  81 

Boston — Most  of  his  16  grand¬ 
children  joined  in  a  family 
gathering  on  the  81st  birthday 
of  Charles  J.  O’Malley,  veteran 
newspaper  and  advertising  man 
who  is  still  active  as  the  head 
of  O'Malley  Advertising  &  Sell¬ 
ing  Co.  which  he  founded  in 
1912. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time— $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times— .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  S  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 
There  it  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  bo 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  IB,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAlSAir^ 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  0>mpsnT 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES 
AND  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  k  Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  Los  AngelM  U 

_ Phone:  MA-67874. 

Appraisals,  Sales  and  Finances 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  H.  T 
Snite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant,  Him 
Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  pnblishers-brokeri 
Box  527,  San  Fernando,  CalU. 
CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS —Witt 
excellent  futures,  offered  by  feme 
publisher  of  experience.  J.  R.  Oab. 
BERT,  3037  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Od 
CALIFORNIA  DAIUES,  WEEKUtt 
J,  A.  Snyder,  0980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  mO. 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  uj- 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  62,  Mi. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATIOI 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cslit 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bongh 

and  sold  without  pnblicity. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AOESOT 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  contdeses 
A.  W.  Hnckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  g.  C 
Dailies  Bought  and  Sold 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg.,  Ht.  Petersburg,  FIs. 
irit  We  are  not  as  much  interested  ii 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  T 
StyTCS,  625  Market  St.,  San  Frnneiifo 
5,  California. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CENTRAL  PENNSVLVA.NIA,  tvi: 
weeklies  grossing  over  $31M,  very  it 
tractive  earnings.  Ben  Schulmsn  ii 
sociates.  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.  Phone:  BRyant  91132. 
GROWING  free  distributed  weekly 
“farmed  out."  8  y«*ars  old.  $502 
year  gross.  Big  future.  Near  Chicijt 
Real  buy  $’22t4M.  selling  aecoint  if 
lu'Hlth.  Address  Box  9876,  Editor  k 

Pii  blish**r. _ - 

LARGE  NEWSPAPER  GROl’P 
somi  and  wot^klios  located  on  the  weit 
coast.  Gross  .$500,000.  Net  $20.0«. 
Unusual  inventory  of  equipment  ide 
quate  for  large  volume.  $200,000  » 
handle.  Box  9862.  Editor  &  Pnblislur 
ONLY  paper  printed  in  Boulder  Cip. 
Nev.,  home  of  Boulder  (Hoover)  Dia 
Vast  expansion  of  heavy  industry  foa 
ing,  $45.000.  R.  K.  Carter.  News. 
MOUNTAIN  state  daily  newipM* 
with  well  equipped  shop  doing  W 
proximately  $75,000  volume  per  y«* 
This  shop  is  complete  in  every  » 
tail  and  earning  more  than  » 
able  return  on  the  investment.  M’ 
dress  Box  9748.  Editor  ft  Pnhllikg 

STRONG  NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLI, 
near  New  York  City,  grossing 
$40,000  with  job  work,  excellent  P 
sibilities,  price  $45,000.  Ben 
man  Associates,  500  Fifth  Ave., 

York  18,  New  York.  _ _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
weekly.  Nets  $17,000  yeir,  $3” 
down  J.  L.  Stoll,  2326  Cloverdile 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles  16,  Californis.  ^ 
STRONG  Sunday  newspaper  m  P™* 
perous  Eastern  city.  UnWP«^ 
grosses  over  $375,000;  $175,000 
assets.  Price  $300,000.  Terms.  »> 

9884,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ — . 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of 
paper  Properties  for  Ssle.  * 
BROS.,  Binghamton.  New  York.__ — . 

YOUNG  SOUTHERN  DAii-i 
Progressive,  fast  growing,  in  ap;“ 
coming  ares.  Gross  over  1^' 
yearly.  Complete  in  eveiy. 
Capacity  for  expansion.  Priceo 
guick  sale.  Box  9888.  Editor  * 
Iisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

LOS  ANGELES 
COMMERCIAL 

newspaper  plant 

uwii'*  priuiN  (-oiiiiiiiiiiity 

ill  i.'»  proper. 

(in)"'  approx.  Ioo.oiki. 

p!»nt  valiir  approx. 
price  Ho.ooo. 

IX»«'n  pH.vniiOit  'Jii.Ooo. 

igpir  iiew.sprint.  ran  Im- 

„,]y  jinTe«'»rd.  ProHi  and  Loss  Nlalr- 
yii  to  qiiHlitikMl  bnyi  i'N.  rrrsonal  in- 
only. 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  & 
ASSOCIATES 

jcrUM-d  l»^ok^r'■.\ppraiM•r^-^♦•v\  >pa 
ron>uitMnt>. 

4*J7  Wr^l  .'ifh  Slr»'rt 
Lo>  .\n;;elc'«.  t'alifornia 

IV  have  otiior  nioneyinakin;;  nriA>pa‘ 
yn  <nil  printing'  plants  for 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


Ai’fcKIKN(’Kl)  pubii'shcr.  h^»*  :tj.  rr- 
i-itly  »old  iiiid  vvest  daily  and  has 
I4h  to  invest  in  all  or  pari  of  inmliuiii 
daily.  Or  will  tak»*  over  man- 
iccment  duties  for  pnhli.slier  with  op* 
;>4rtiinity  to  pnrehaKe  control  ovi-r 
'W  years.  Box  9H87.  Kditor  &  Pub* 
'*her. 


1  WILL  PAY  A  FAIK  I»UICK  for 

trr>kly  in  northwest  witli  host  oppor* 
•wity  for  develoinnent.  P.ox  9Hrtl. 
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SMALL  DAILY  or  good-sized  weekly 
Ii  Middle  Atlantic  or  New  England 
ititei.  Part  ownership  considered. 
3a  3831,  Editor  ii  Publisher, 


nCHAinCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


MODEL  OSMt  Intartypa 
Model  14  Linotype 
Monotype  Material  Maker 
Miiotype  Giant  Caster,  4  molds,  Ml 
!»ti  msts,  42  to  72  point. 

Psyae  A  Craig  Corporation 
82  Beekraan  Street 
New  York  7,  N.  T. 


FOR  8ALB— equipment^BTMCt? 
ait.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro- 
tsry,  Skareri,  Radial  Arm  Rontert. 
Stereotype  Saj^lies,  Chases,  Fora 
Tiblei,  etc.  Walter  W.  Mezo  Com- 
psiy,  400  Weit  Mediion  St.,  Chicago, 
niiioii. 


SEW  ELEVATING  Form  Trucks — 
ftipnent  3  to  4  weeks.  Top  size 
iHi  z  SOyi,  S-inch  vertical  move- 
wit.  Very  heavy  construction. 
iu|le-wheel  hard-rubber  casters. 
AMERICAN  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
00.  Inc..  63  Park  Row,  New  York 
City  7.  New  York. 


HOE  AND  DUPLEX  mat  roller,  Tiibu- 
hr  eiiting  box.  16  used  form  tables, 
^i-plste  finishing  block.  Box  903. 
Mile,  Idaho. 


TOR  SALE  —  3  Model  8  Linotypss. 
Seaiibly  priced.  Printcraft  Repre- 
•titstivei.  277  Broadway.  New  York 
I  New  York. 


ITV..—  SALE 

I^OTYPES.  three  model  9’s  with 
'  T*®**  motors.  Now  in  use 

IS  duly  paper  and  being  replaced  by 
-  "•iltinei.  Box  9821,  Editor 
rnbliiher. 


IWDBLE  folder  and  balloon 
II™'/-  Standard  cut-off.  Has  been 
weed  since  1940,  M.  S.  Brendt. 
wireh  Hollow  Farm.  Slocum,  R.  I 


FORM  TABLES,  all  metal, 
la  f  »?  ready  immediate  ship* 

A  Kelly  Automatic;  39" 

a  r  Automatic  Power  Cutter:  Goss  I  .-iiio  p-ifili  .Avi 
Royle  Radial 
m  X'**  So“‘ef  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.. 

™  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE  CURVED  CASTING  BOX,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  22 W* 
cut  off.  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect.  Immediate  delivery.  Mat- 
tia  Press,  Newark  4.  N.  J.  Tel; 
HUmboldt  5-1362^ _ 

TWO  NEW.SPAPEK  40  HP.  A.C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler  -  Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3  hp. 
2‘20  V..  3  pit.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two  motor 
drives  with  Link-Belt  silent  chains  and 
sprockets  to  proviiie  240  rpm  drive 
shaft  speed.  Eqiiil'ped  to  operate  as 
a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  21^" 
cutoff,  several  pieces,  band  casting 
boxes,  tailciitter,  shavers,  3,000_  pound 
furnaces,  chipping  blocks,  Eorm-O- 
Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat  saw  table. 
List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91.  CONN. 


LINOTYPES — Several  Model  14’s  and 
Model  C  Intertype  available  for  early 
delivery,  or  will  find  you  any  model 
Linotype  or  Intertype.  Publishers 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588,  At¬ 
lanta  1,  Georgia. 


FOR  SALE  Hoe  "X"  Pattern 
Sextuple  Press  with  synthetic 
rubber  rollers. 

This  press  is  approximately  30 
years  old  and  is  in  very  good 
condition. 

Only  reason  for  selling  this  press 
is  to  replace  it  with  larger  five 
unit  Scott  press  to  take  care  of 
our  needs. 

This  press  will  be  available 
around  January  I,  1949. 


REGISTER 


Santa  Ana, 


California 


fOR  SALE— DI  PI.EX  MODEL  ‘-A’- 
pi-i-NN  with  twenty-four  S-enliimn  clia'c. 
iind  otii'  dioiibit*  rhHS3».  lo  H.B.  2‘Jti 
Volt.  pliHSd'.  60  d-yd  lf  VMriabU'  spd‘3*dl 
irifktdn*  «ntl  ^'ontrolliT  3*d»iiipL*t3*. 
dioi?!.;;  i‘XV(‘llt‘nt  work.  Will  ht*  <dOl(l  on 
Htiil  :i.H  io.  w  h«‘r«>  is.  iL'iii;;  r«‘pl}if'i‘d 
with  Ln'Kor  t*i)iiipnii*nt.  AvHiLibL* 
«bd3iit  Aii;:nst  1*3.  I94S.  Km-fory  ni.i 
chinist  w’ill  b«*  on  )i>ind  to  di<^ni;int1<‘ 
an<l  ship.  (’rutin#;  of  n»'w  pri‘ss  i*«n 
bk*  iistnl  tfi  ship.  Mhv  b«-  scnni  in 
opi^rntion.  iLix  96.'36.  FMitftr  l*iib 
lish»*r. 


FOR  SALE 

6  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoasf  color  couples 
22^4"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  ree's,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  two 
double  folders,  two  75  hp  A.C. 
motors  and  controls,  two  conveyors. 

Available  Immediately 

iti  pi.Ex  nritii.AU 

16  pq.  press,  I  to  I,  stereo,  AC. 


SCOTT  COLOR  PRESS 
single  width,  4-deck,  22%" 


40  page  hoe 
right  angle.  2-deck, 


223/V 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%'',  stereo,  A.C. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTI.IXE 
single-width,  4-deck,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

X.  w  A'ork  18.  X.  Y. 
1724.  IMion..;  IlRyont  9  1132 
.A<ldr3*SH;  ’‘Shulpresn  Now*  York** 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

.\  KWSPUI  XT  — l»f>t  fpiality  rnlU  and 
-Nhr»'t%.  .All  papfr-*.  Tin*  I*apt*r 

Mri'cli  inf  w'  t  o..  147  Wivst  42nd  St.. 

NVw  York  City.  Ttl.:  CHi'lsea  2-4rtO:t. 


N  KW  SIMM  XT.  proin|»t  shi  piiu*nt >.  (’an- 
adian.  any  wi/».  mils.  lar;r.*  (piant  it  i»*s. 
Box  9Ti>ll.  K«litt»r  \*  PublivluM*. 


NEWSPRINT 


-Any  sizf  rolN.  i(oin«‘wri«'.  Canadian  fir 
Knniptan.  Knr  iinnirdiatr  anil  fiitnif 
flk'livrrifs  at  n**\v  low  pric»‘.s.  .Alfri'd 
Hdirn.  79  Wall  Stn-oi.  N»‘\v  York  C’lfy, 
Tflfplmn*- :  H.AmiVfr  2*t>lH."). 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

Good  quality — Prompt  delivery 

North  American  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

350  Fifth  Avp..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
CHickering  4-4484 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb  Standard  alia 
rolls  or  sheet!.  Box  9781,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

2.  3  or  4  UNIT  Goss  presses,  alto  one 
single  16-page  unit  preaa.  Box  9740, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT! 

$80 

Carload  Lots 

Good  quality,  32  pound  9"  and  10  ' 
wide  jjmbc  rolls. 

F.  O.  B.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Wire 

’•PRESTEL" 

_ L^g  Beach,  Calif. _ 


for  samples 


.STEREO  .'-i.WV.  Kfliiinnd^<in's  nee 
ROCO  saw  at  $2‘2.'«  gives  lifi-time  serv- 
iee.  Take*  full  page,  write  Willi.-im 
I!.  Edmondson  Co..  Newport.  Pa. 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRECTO.MAT 
Late  model  size  21"  x  2H'j".  Complete 
with  motor.  In  original  erate.  Tonnagt- 
300.  Weight  9.000.  .VNo  Se.vhold  etin- 
tinnoiis  three-way  tritiinier.  P.ox  9886. 
Editor  ft  Piihlishi-r. 


V.4RI-TYPER.  aiitnniatie  adjustment. 
6  typ»»s.  I’.sed  for  inontliH.  Kxeellent 
eondition.  Box  9871.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEW  GALLEYS  AND  GALLEY  OAB 
TNETS.  All  guaranteed  18-gauge  steel. 
Galleys  in  regular  and  special  sises. 
C.abinets  for  25,  50,  60  or  100  galleyt. 
Prompt  shipment  out  of  stock.  Order 
now  before  prices  advance.  American 
Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  63  Park 
Row.  New  York  7,  New  York. 


ONE  STANDARD  AUTOSHATKR.  aa 
motor.  Seven  reeli  and  atationary  belt 
teniions.  fair  mechanical  eonditioa. 
Box  9746,  Editor  A  Pnblitker. 


Junior  Sta-Hi  Electric  Dry  Mat 
Former,  Vacuum  Back,  22Vi  or 
23  9/16"  cutoff,  $300.00. 

Goss  Moulding  Machine,  $600.00. 

Cushman  Flat  Plate  Router,  new  1942. 
$330.00. 

All  in  use  now.  Available  immediately. 
Write  or  wire  Business  Manager,  Van¬ 
couver  News-Herald,  Vancouver.  B.  C., 
Canada. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

■sM.ALL  Pennsylvania  daily  desires 
bids  on  complete  engraving  plant 
equipment,  full  page  size.  Reply  Box 

9835,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WEEKI.Y  NEWSPAPER  I’LANT.  In 
tt-rtyp*-.  inagn/.ines.  t-yliudi-r  pri".>. 
ftildi-r.  l■.■»Nt,■I-.  rquiinucnt.  .-fsltt.tunt 
Mni'/.ulli.  4i>.8  cliftiin  Av.  iiu.-,  .\,  «iirl.. 
Ni-w  ,lt-i-'t-y.  _  _ 

MODEL  K  Linotype.  Babcock 
Standard  No.  7  press,  Wesel  electric 
proof  press,  several  fonts  7^122 
W.  T.  Slusher.  Route  1.  Salem.  Vs. 

NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Pressea 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
_ Npw  York  18.  N»w  York 

HOK  STU.AKiHT  iaIXK  I'UKSS  tit 
with  (loss  hi jh'.pftMl  twin 
f»rs.  riitf$fl'  22 •■'»".  6  ifilinnn.  4  jiljit**' 
widf.  7r>  HIV  ph;i>f.  22**  v  .‘l.-ft rii-il 
fiinipiMfnr.  will  print  64  p;ii;»*  nt* 

or  112  two  up.  thr«‘«*  ifibir  foun 

tuin-..  uls4>  ilrxirnhi**  for  printing  roiu 
irs.  Htt  rurtivoly  prif«*d.  avuilabli*  im- 
iiirHiatily.  Kf»r  Hfidition.il  partitulars 
writr  ti>: 

X'ort  h$*rn  Maidiim*  AVork". 
Mar^hiill  A  .I.‘fr.ox,»u  Stn-.l^ 
I'liilufltdphia.  I*h. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  ilismanfled.  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  di.stance  aerviee. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  T. 

_ Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moviag 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plapta. 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

3.5  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  T 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Divininn  of  Crntr**  Trui-kin^  Vf»..  Int*. 

See  our  ad  on  page  63 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMEWT  WANTED 

PONY  AUTOPLATT!  with  23  9/16" 
cut  off  for  plates  7/16  of  an  inch,  A.O. 
motor.  Mnst  he  equipped  with  water 
cooled  jacket.  Box  9743,  Editor  A 

Pnhlisher. _ 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  134i  inch  printing  diameter. 
21 ’j  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1043, 

Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

W.XXTED:  Pnilard-.Airing.  Keyhoant 
Rrlicf.igraphs ;  Styh'  M.  G.  KX.  and 
M.-irginal  .Automatic  Addressers.  Box 

98.-i4.  Kditor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

W.A.SI  ED:  16  to  24  page  rotary  pre»s 
with  eoniplete  st»-r.>o  equipnu-nt  for 
Oetolier  delivery.  Torranee  Herald 
Torrani'e.  California.  _  _ 


WANTED 

.Ni  Wspaper  Presses  of  .-very  deseri|>- 
tion.  Linotypes  aii.l  liitertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  .lefferson  Sts..  Philadel- 
l>hia  22.  Pennsylvania. 

WE’LL  BUY  YOUR’  MODEL  8  or 
low  base  5  or  iwap  it  for  a  14  Lino¬ 
type  or  Model  C  Intertype.  Publithera 
Equipment  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  588.  At- 
lanta  1.  Georgia. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Prattat 
Magazina  &  Gravura  Prattat 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York  II 
Telephone.  BRysnt  9-1132 


WANTED — Modern  16  or  30  page 
Standard  Tubular  Duplex  and  atsrca 
equipment.  Must  be  in  good  eondi¬ 
tion.  Delivery  late  summer  or  fall. 
Daily  American  Republic,  Poplar 
BInff,  Missouri. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standurd  Canadtkn  A.nj  Qakntitr 
Box  0760,  Editor  Sc  Pnblither. 
TWO  00^8  15-inch  impretiion  ejlui* 
don  tor  Uuxs  prexx  four  platei  wide, 
't.UOO  pound  xtoreotype  pot.  L4tia 
.\iiioriciiu  Pre»»  Syndiette,  2  Wett 
IBth  St.,  New  Tork,  New  York. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

VlNA.VCI.Vti  NKKDED.  Country 
weekly.  Plant  fully  paid.  Self  run- 
ning.  Could  use  understudy.  Can  be 
loan  at  6%.  Salary  $35.  a  week  to 
start  and  %.  to  son  or  relative  of 
investor.  Demurrat.  Pull  details  includ- 
ing  refiTence  or  positively  no  reply. 
Dittnus,  Box  9810.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

•ATTFIXTION  Trade  Journal  Editors: 
Selling  Correspondent  available,  as- 
!<iirninents  ChiraKO  and  suburbs.  Busi¬ 
ness  paper  editors  desiring  article, 
news  or/and  eonvention  coverage  this 
area  kindly  eontact:  Edward  Berg- 
.«irom.  5012  flrexel  Blvd.,  Chicago  15, 
Illinois. 

at'ikstTos  <  II!' I  CTTiiiN  maIT- 

VtJKIfs:  (lid  K-tal.lUhed  Kinn  will 
pay  you  to  i-ontaet  papers  your  .Vsso- 
nation  for  splendid  eireiilation  feature 

uriti  for  ileiails  ,:ive  lioine  ail<lr4>ss 

strielly  eoiiKdi'iit  iai.  llo\  Editor 

.V  I’libliaher. 

EKF.K  lanei*  Iteluiaii  rejiorter  expi-ri- 

eltee.  perfeet  Kiiclisll  w  .  ontaets, 

sieks  linerieati  iow'pa|o'r  inarkets. 
Keferenees  .V.  Wilniot.  2.M.  Av«-ntie 
Molier.'  III! I  XEI.I.K.s  IIKI-'iigi  K 
V\  .\  \T  i-xelusive  arfil'Ies  frotii  Europe  f 
('an  s'ive  you  areiirat".  inti‘rpretati\>' 
••opy  llaily  oi  weekly  file.  Head 
(piarters  in  l.ontlitn.  2.'i  years  news- 
p.i|o  r  experiiiie,.  ,o>  outstanilin,;  <lail- 
ies  lto\  OKHit.  Kilitor  ,t  Piildislo  r. 


FEATURES  FOR 

SALE 

PLACES  AND 

PEOPLE 

Roving  reporter. 

Sampipz. 

Box  442.  ru(.ro. 

Texaz. 

I  KKE  III  MO.MHI.V  ■  EITEUIRV 
fHiH'MN.  ‘'.VlHttlt  ItiMlks  atlil  People’’ 
is  olTered  to  lo-w -papers  throucliout 
tlic  I'.  S.  .tvailable  in  mat  or  iiiiinto 
form.  Samples  on  r..qu*>st.  Suhseribe 

by  writ  ini!  THE  HOOK  PINT)  '  1.1'H. 
till  Hroadwav.  \-w  York  13  \  A' 


"  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NEW  \OKK  i’E.t'rrKE,  assiitnnients 
on  Human  Interest.  I’olities.  Home, 
town  Visitors,  ete.,  bandied  iiromidly 
at  your  line  rate.  Box  9S72.  Eiditor 
tV  Piibljsber  ■ 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  ss 
profit -pscked:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff -training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportnnity-alerting  bnlletlna. 
Promotional  aids.  Peraonaliied  connael 
on  yonr  problems.  2.  Created  by  folka 
|n  daily  enpcrvision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  'Want  Ad  dej^rtment.  3.  PAP  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower.  Miami  36,  Florida 


_ SCHOOLS _ 

LEARN  PHOTO-ENGRAVINO  WORK 
for  newspaper  or  open  yonr  own  profit¬ 
able  business.  School  •stsbiiahed 
1931.  Veteran  training,  too.  Write 
for  booklet  A.  The  Aurora  School  of 
Photo-Engraving,  Taaope  Bldg.,  An- 
'ora.  Mo. 

l•T^\VfH’AI.  “ 

INTEKTYPE  Ll.VO-n  PE 

in-trueliiin.  N'liiie  lu-lter  Keniiett  bolds 
wofifl  reeordx.  I.itniti’d  t-nrollnient. 
Free  eslslog  Milo  Hcnn.-tt's  .'i.-hool. 
English.  Indisn.-i 


-  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 

EDITORS,  reporters,  etc.  Write  nt 
for  jobs.  Lloyds  Newspaper  A  Radio 
Exrhsnfre.  562  Broadway.  Albany, 
New  Tork 


I  HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE  I 

A  >OL  THW K8TEKN  state  university  I 
wants  H  man  as  publisher  of  student  j 
(mblicMtions  and  as  public  relations  I 
writer.  He  must  have  had  advertising 
and  IfU.siness  office  experience  giving 
j  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  ' 

'  of  nr\\spaper  publishing,  plus  news' 
j  desk  experience  on  a  paper  which  ' 
I  understands  conservative  typographic  , 

:  ral  beauty.  Tough  but  satisfying  job 
to  man  who  can  produce  good  newt*  | 

I  paper  and  good  news  stories  and  who  i 
I  can  earn  respect  and  cooperation  of  i 
independent  student  staffs.  Box  9775,  ; 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


liiKNKKAI.  M.V\\*iKli  l.»r 

I  ni'W  vpHpt’i'-joli  printiiii^  lMisiiii”>'v  ;  jtiu'l  { 

I  hoii'-ing  iivailahli-:  lot-atotii  pro«.p«roiiN 
I  «>mall  town  in  fHrm-r>->or(  aria 
I  MMith«-a'‘lt  rn  York;  pap»’r  (.1,000 

i  •'irciilation )  aiul  hu'kho  '^'v  long 

=  li-lit  d  and  :  modi'm  plant 

an<l  M<i«'i|iiati’  NtafV  «•(  tfii;  applicant 
mii«.i  liH\«  wilt  I  ••'.wfiil  <  \pt  ri«‘nci‘  in 
slit'll  piisition  and  Nvil!  kiiou  what  to 
'  put  in  his  MppliiHtitin  tn  prtiVf  his  Ht- 
iit'ss  ft»r  tiifs..  rHspiihsilMlit  it  s  and 
'  po»iiit>ii  in  town.  If  i|ualiti'‘d  xv  rit<- 
I  <’ompl<’tt'],\  ami  in  strift  .oiiHd'iif'', 
j  Ilox  9S7I.  Kdit'O  \  l*iitdiw|i,.r. 


;  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

;  A  CKACKERJACK  DLSi'LAY  ud  sales-  I 
j  mau  can  come  to  work  for  us  July  1.  j 
position  means  complete  charge  of 
that  department  ou  paper  with  2.750 
circulation  publishing  five  da>s  a  week  | 
in  Northern  California  mountain  ! 
tow  n  of  3,500.  Salary  will  be  right,  j 
too.  Hox  9617.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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i  NKKD  .MAN  for  permanent  advert iaing  ^ 
:  solicitation  work.  Should  have  ex-  ' 
perieiiee  on  layouts.  Single  man  pre*  ' 
ferred  because  of  tight  housing.  Write 
fully  about  self  and  if  now  employed  . 
I  The  Minot  Daily  News,  Minot.  North 
I  Dakota _ _ _ 


NKWsPAPKU  \  I>  V  K  K  T  I  S  IN  ti 
S.ALKsM.AN  who  ran  wriir  e«»py.  niakr 
layouts  ami  srll  lias  splondid  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  Hni'.  irrowim;  Snnthw’rst 
rrn  city  of  l.‘».0(tn.  .\ilvrrti.sin;:  iiian  i 
agor’s  job  i«  op<>u  and  xx**  arr  lookiiik:  : 
for  the  right  >oung  man.  xA'illing  to  j 
prov*’  his  ability  brfore  plaring  him  in  ] 
rliarge  of  tin-  drpartiio'nt.  Ideal  liv-  I 
ing  and  x\orkin$r  conditions.  Modern  ■ 
plant.  pr<»j^'r«'ssivi‘  publisher.  Tell  all  | 
first  letter:  ag*'.  salary  re«juirement.<. 
exp.rieurr.  anihition.  refereiiees.  Box  1 
9880.  Editor  K-  Publisher.  j 

W.ANTKIV  Loi’al  advertisim;  mana¬ 
ger  for  southern  newspaper  of  2.r».ooo 
eireiilation.  Must  bt  good  on  layout. 

!  developing ‘regular  aeeoiints  and  s*dl- 

I  ing  speeial  promotions.  Might  eon 
sider  training  first  elass  advertising  ; 

I  soliellor.  Box  9884.  Editor  A:  Pub  j 

1  lislier.  _  j 

i  V(U’N<»  .AG<f K ESSl VK  a'lvertising  j 
man.  Morning  and  eviming.  R  K  I 
SoxA»*rs.  advertising  manager.  West  ! 
Virginia  NewspapfU’  Publishing  To.,  j 
MorgantoxA ti.  West  Virginia. 

VOP\(S  KXPEUIKNTKD  advertising  ^ 
salesman  for  North  (’arolina  «»vening  j 
paper  of  8.000  cireulation.  Apply  fast  1 
and  fully  giving  refer*  nces.  <tualifiea- 
tioiis.  salary  expeeteil.  Position  must 
b»‘  filled  imineiliately.  Writ**  Box 
9879.  Editor  T*uhlisher. 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCUUTIOH 

•A  TOP  NOTCH,  fast  growing  pro- 
Rreccive,  home  delivered  evening  news¬ 
paper  has  an  opening  for  a  yonng. 
ambitions,  experienced  “Little  Mer¬ 
chant"  district  manager.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  car  allowance.  Excellent  fntnre. 
AH  information  first  letter.  J.  F. 
Yauch,  Newsday,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORUL 

I  i>ESK  MAN,  roiiij»».trnt,  cxpcrii-nced. 
I  Ohio  iificrnnon  daily.  Box  9897.  Edi- 
I  tor  .V  Piibliah»>r. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


.Y.sslST.V .NT  EDITOR,  all  around 
man  (unr)  wanted  fur  i>ue<'e!iaful,  loug 
esiabli'lied  eiri  iilation  weekly  in 

prii-periins  farni-nMirl  area  smilli- 
la.lern  eortiir  New  York  State;  good 
pro-pei-t  advaneeiiieiil .  Write  in  eon- 
tiiletiee  tfivini;  eompleie  ro-orcl  pa-l 
experience  and  (■inpbiyer.-!.  age,  whether 
inarii.-d.  now  loiiployed,  aUo  buxiiU'.ss 
and  per-onal  reference's  and  salary  re- 
qiiiretl.  Ibtx  987.-».  F'.ditor  ,V  Piitdi-her. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  experi-  j 
enced  reporter  and  for  copyreader  on 
morning  daily  in  South.  State  quali¬ 
fications.  pay  desired  and  give  refer- 
ences.  Hox  9843.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.M.VNAOlN'i  EDITOR  for  growing 
aft' moon  Soutln  rn  Daily.  Must  be 
from  till'  .'sonlli  or  have  lia.l  I'Xperi- 
I'lue  on  Soutlierii  papi'rs.  I’res.'iit  etii 
ployiT  will  not  In  eonlaeteil  until  all 
otlii'i'  information  and  pi-rsonal  itiKU' 
view  proves  satisfactory.  Box  9889. 
Eilitor  A  Piiblislo'r. _ 


PHOTO  EDITOR  for  religions  agency. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  alert,  young 
photo  exeeiitiv.'  with  interest  in  re 
iigioiis  news  photo  anil  f.atiire  jihot.i 
fielil.  Writ!'  full  detail'.  Box  9898. 
Editor  Pnhlishi  r. 


REPORTER  to  develop  news  in  small 
towns  and  rural  arras  first  by  visiting 
comrannities  and  later  by  use  of  tele¬ 
phone  from  our  office.  Prefer  man 
with  some  experience  but  would  take 
young  topnotcher.  Send  references,  ex- 
jierienee.  Fine  opportunity.  Marsh- 
field.  Wisconsin.  News  Herald. 


WANTED:  Man  reporter  on  afternoon 
daily.  Good  hours,  congenial  snrround 


Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


POMBI  NATION  pressman-stereotyper 
as  working  foreman  on  six-day  paper 
17.000  cin-iilation.  Pony  Autoplate, 
Hat  shaver,  routers,  three  unit  Hoe. 
No  drifters  please.  The  Eagle,  Dothan, 
'bi'-atna. 


ONE  OF  AMERICAS 
LARGEST  METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPERS 

OtltTs  an  Kxcellfnt  Opiiurtunity 
to  man  of  top  lligiit  ability 

MANAGE  AND  SUPERVISE 
ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

Inmo-iliatf  Conn*‘**tioM 
\Vh*ii  writing  plfiiM*  giv.- 
K\p»*ri*'n<e.  qiialifioation^. 
ami  Salary  i‘Xp*<tffi 
Bii\  9889. 

Kfiitor  K  Ibib!i'1n*r 
N'»*xv  York.  N'exv  York 


WORK  I  Nil  STBKRINTKNDKXT 
Om*  who  enii  take  rompleU'  respon.si* 
bility  of  uow>paper  and  eommereial 
plant.  Kvfrythiiig  mod*Tn  ami  ma¬ 
jority  of  (equipment  new.  Six  uewspa* 

Kth.  Four  linotypoH,  Ludlow,  Kirod. 

iiplfx  Model  K,  Miehle  virtual, 
Miehle  M29.  Mirhle  llatbed.  Klugr : 
bindery  and  stereotyping  room.  Must 
b**  able  to  run  linotype  and  understand 
*‘Very  phase  of  commercial  work,  in* 
eluding  composition,  lockup  and  press* 
work.  Union.  This  is  a  good  job  for 
a  capable  man.  Splendid  salary.  We 
nay  well  and  expert  A  No.  1  work. 
Firm  financially  staple.  Business  has 
sliow  II  steady  growth  for  20  years. 
Plant  located  in  Illinois  Metropolitan 
*>(ihui‘ban  re.sidential  community. 
Good  schools,  churches  and  college. 
R*'f*TenceM  exchanged.  Box  9857,  Kdi- 
tor  \-  Tbiblisher. 

EDITOR  & 


HEU*  WANTE^MECHANI^ 

iiouO  OPPilRTl  .\1T»  i**!  .xiiiiu^  ^ 
arotiutl  priiitF*r  w  h«i 
paper  prtM|*i*’i  ion  in  eii,x  ,,f 
population  and  lia^  the  niiiiativ,. 
ability  to  itamlb*  eompoMiig  *(1111 
man's  job.  The  man  w.-  .  k  imisf  ^ 

top-notch  xsoi’kmait  with  .iIm]i*v 
tempt  raiiiefi!  ti»  train  ami  -  mI  .*itli..rx 
This  is  no  .snap  but  iw  a  .looii  j,>b  f,,. 
the  right  man  wlm  wanr*.  .• 
than  the  average  joiirri".  tiian  prim,* 
and  is  willing  r*»  work  for  a  p,' 

sition,  ('ham  e  ft»r  furtlo-r  ailxHiir,.in,V. 
later.  Mod*‘rri.  itir-<  itndii  iont  il  phnit  ^ 
Southwest.  >tate  age.  'alary  r.tpnr*.^ 
experience,  otler  quaHrt«*arion'.  k-iv 
9859,  Kdittir  \  Ibiblish.  • 


HELP  WANTED— PHOTOGRAPHED 

PHOTOGRAPHER-WRITER  ta 
f<*atnres  and  photos,  black  and-whit, 

and  color,  wanted  by  large  sauU,i| 

agricultural  organization  Mast  bs  I 
experienced  in  all  phases  uf  photom 
phy,  and  flexible  in  writ  lag  g,*, 

I  features  and  scripts.  Coniiderabl, 
travel  involved.  Excellent  workis, 
conditions  and  equipment.  DeisUi 
and  samples  in  first  letter  to  B«i  1 
9776.  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

PHOTO  LAB  TECHNICIAN,  sli 
capable  of  handling  studio  set-up  ph 
tures,  and  process  all  types  of  phiKo 
j  work  including  black-and-white  ud 
color  slides,  wanted  by  large  ioathtn 
agricultural  organization  Lstnt 
I  equipment  including  air-conditioned 
temperature-eontrolled  laboratory.  0,1 
I  tails  and  samples  in  first  letter  to 
!  Box  9777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

newspapermen  s  AGENCY.  Arti 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  8t.,  N.  I 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

-X  I  KI>ri'OU.  -tti.  'oft'k'o  iHi'tioii  in 

KM>t.  p!'*  f*‘rably  N*  w  X’ork  SIhIf.  r» 
y»’ars‘  »‘Xp*Ti*‘H' .^loo  a  v^.•••k.  Av»i! 
al»li*  .May  l-"».  Bo\  9772.  Kfiitor  4 
Publisimr _ _ _ 

Wi  .MA.\\L7i{ 

Yming  wdiiiati  w*>|]  d  tliniuglieK 

p«*ri*'ii*‘'’  In  fViry  bram-h  *>f  iieM.3p.i 
per  adV'  Pt i>*ing.  *..ilt*s  promutiiin.  t>**r 
.soiin«‘l  and  busin*’'.s  maiiagi'iiii'iu.  Bu\ 

1  9878.  K.litur  kV  jbiblbd^ _ 

PUBLISHER’S  Asaialant:  public  rtU 
tions,  promotiun,  editorial  experiener; 
strong  educational  background;  liosk 
age  32.  Box  983U,  Editor  &  Psb 

Usher. _ 

SOMKWHKKK  THKRK  S  a  piihlish.- 
lu-eding  th**  s»Tvir»*.’'  I  hav**  tu  offpr 
30  years’  experieu**-  in  advFrtisiD; 
ut‘w  <  and  mnnagcmt’Tit .  Know*  conb 
circulation  snprrvlai*>n.  ami  hav*»  b***‘n 
su**(‘ossfiil  in  labor  imuiag*MUt‘nt.  CuuM 
laki*  over  managemont  ami  ailvertisiRi: 
directing  on  medium  >i/**  pap«‘r.  or 
inanagem»'nt  of  largiT  *me.  Presenf 
earningK  better  than  $2'»<t.o0  weeklv 
but  unavoidabl;*  efiuditiouN  niak**  m- 
’  consider  changi-  t 'orr*‘.>'poridenct»  in 

vited,  and  wln’ij  . . .  1  will  com- 

for  {XTsonal  int»-rvi**w.  B*>x  98.W  Kd 

tor  Pu hlisher _ _ _ 

SUTCKSSKL'L  DAlIsV  Kdititrdfmrrn' 
Manager.  Wants  to  inv*-Ni  in  siiiiill 
daily.  As.sist  publisher  *>r  tak*‘  chant*' 
College  graduHt*‘.  I*ref*M*  Mitlwest.  Ikw 
9870.  Editor  X:  PiiblislitT  I 

STAFF  ASSISTANT 
TO  COMPTROLLER 
I  Finishing  30  months  of  reorgSDifioK 
I  to  increase  efficiency,  reduce  coat  Dt 
I  office  systems,  accounting  (now  IBM) 
and  City  Circulation  for  daily  oesrU 
180.000.  No  longer  needed.  Previooi 
management  experience  and  in  m- 
counting,  budget,  manufacturing  coiti 
of  other  businesses.  Msrried.  44 
$5*9.000  relative  to  future  offered,  "or 
resume,  references,  interview 
W.  D  Wilson.  3891  Porter  N.  W.  I 
Washington  16.  D.  C.  ORdway  3658 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
_ ADVERTISING 

WEEKLY  paper  (’Ttperu'm  e.  Chii 
layout,  writ*-  t-opy.  Box  98fi7.  Kdit**** 

&  Publisher. _ 

EXi^ERIENTED  National  Advertising' 
.Salesman,  now  staff  tmonber  of 

F.HHt.Tfi  daily,  •lesire?*  eormeclion  witli 

flaily  in  ('aliforniH.  .Arizfma.  or  ^ 
Be.st  of  referenceja  from  employer  loO 
advertisers.  Age  31  H4)X  9873.  Wi 
tor  &  Publisher 

PUBLISHER  for  May  15,  1948 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


'ai)\  hKTIX.Nti  THAT  i'L 
j(  y»nir  jiHptT  net'ds. 

.1  iiu-  •xporience, 

,•  aiHl  |uiiHi  >  ill  I 

rjillr.'t .  \  *T*  iiin.  ::ihm1  hjihifN. 
, or  vjilary  ainI  roinitii>si()n 
jly  X<liit»r  A  i*nhli^hrr. 

mail.  jt>:i 

jjl  with  Hv»  \«Hrv  aii  vt  rt  isin;:  and 
'.irkrtiiiiT  *  n iu  rji  iM  *  .  |.<tss«-'^sin;'  d»-ni- 
jD'iral^'rf  ^alr-  aUiliiy.  a(lvertl>- 

xh]i  v  posiiion  at  mmU  ratc 
„;ii|ifU**.it itm  uMt.l  ri*'  ill**  |*ruv»*n,  l»o\ 
4!*V{,  Kdilni  .V  )*nh!Uln  r. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


''l*OKT>‘  •liiTor.  availubit*  Mum. 
tn*  rxpfri«>iu‘i*.  inrlndii);^  pulili- 
ar  major  rolh*;i»‘.  Willing  help 


,k.\SSlKIKI>  Mana^'tr.  a«'t  rnm 

-.•hf'n'ivt  »  NjM  ri*  !ir.  and  thnroii^'h 
plia*****  Niiiall.  iindiiim. 
,ad  iin‘lro|nMi!.in  daiiii***  Kxfelhnt 
.lit'*  iiiana^<  nn  nt  n  < uni.  Minimum 

fliMi  wnk  Kn\  ^*^44,  Kdiiiir  \  iMili- 

,;<!irr. _  _  _ _ 

\jV  WIFK  >  frtuii  *  alifnriiia.  Which 
*  on*'  Idk'  r*  a'i>:i  \\h\  I  \v*ml<i  lik*»  to 
«yrk  llor*-.  At  i*ii-'*i  iit  am  l*ulilic  Kc- 
itiuH'*  ami  Xilvt-ri  i**inu  <'*mn-cl  for  a 
citr  orv'an'/af i*oi.  *J7  vcar**.  collcuc 

jra*iiiHl*.  -Marine  y»  teian.  IMcU'***  wriii*  j 
*H(ix  H'47.  Lansiiitf.  Miohijran.  I 

-T.  i.oris  Tu  rLKVATi'.ANn  w  .TiTi  ' 

:o  rlian;:*-.  f''*m  smalli-r  dai)>  it»  any 
iftMpolitan  'jmt  hciuctn  at*ove  cit- 
.s,  I  *lo  ‘aviMiis.  Sini^le.  | 

U  Mis'oiiri  >;i  a*luatc  atlv.  r!  i*.in;:  ma 
jor.  Ihix  ^♦^47.  Kditor  l*ul.lish*‘r. 


olilt'r  tir 

ks.  ■  Singl 

2iv  Ilox 

Editor  A 

ruldishtT 

ABLE  NEWSMAN 

:i8.  all-uroiiiid  ex- 

pi’i'iciiri’ : 

eollege  g 

radiiatt*;  tine  refer- 

1  ni’i**. :  xr 

-ks  desk  I 

peiiiii;:  with  fiilur*'. 

Middle  W.'t  .o  El 

'I.  Box  9849.  Kill- 

till'  1*1 

Mi**!!*'!-. 

.\ETEK 

H  moni  hs 

4111  siiiall  t'ily  daily. 

nptui  tr. 

t  Xpt  ririM 

♦■*1  (III  .  V4*r\  tv?M 

*if  '*!OJV. 

\\i.*.lH*s  to 

move  oil  to  greener 

fi.-lds. 

sin^U'.  nose  news. 

H*»x 

.  Kilitor 

V  l*iil»lisher. 

ALERT, 

fill  liusia> 

tie.  w  ell  edin  aled. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  i  SITUATIONS _W ANTE^EDITORIAL 

»O.Mi‘KTK.Vi  .  oj-yn  a.l.  r.  .(»,  ,ob,-r,  |  ’  KKi'^^KTKK-rewme-desh ;  V  W 
C.  M.  Protestant.  Single,  hei'tliy  sober  30 
Cole.  Mix  -1.1111,  .M,.  .«.ae,:.,„.  „!o.  t  alif.  I  years  all  beats:  Capable  -Now 

I  home 

(  kciv«  salary,  t**rm8. 


DON  T  Ilk.'  ill.'  Iiii;  town.  \\  ill  t'jke  I  "“KeaVy”  short  notice.  Please 

.alary  to  a-i  a»a>.  Ir.  l.r  jol.  I  1....  Box  9754,  Editor 


|ni|..r  111  Kast. 

.-.  y.ai''  e.spcii.'iui' 
.iirroiiiiiliii;:^  Iiior. 
I...\  9ei0:*..  K.lil.ir  .V 


Jc  Publisher. 


T00N6  AGGRESSIVK  advertising 
xiDSgcr  with  plenty  of  know  how.  | 
mterested  in  hiiding  spot  on  daily  I 
is  (sir  sixed  city,  present  circulation 
20,000.  Know  competitive  selling.  ' 
<ilei  vitality,  general  knowledge  of  all  j 
iepirtments.  Produce  professional  | 
iiyooti,  12  years’  experience  as  space  | 
uleaman.  advertising  manager,  and  ' 
ronsaltant  on  labor  relations  and  per-  ' 
lOiiDel  relations.  An  inquiry  will  bring  ' 
u  interesting  interview  at  my  expense 
is  sny  central  western  state.  Box 
0840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  newspaper  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  specializing  in  confidential  ss- 
■ipunents  for  publishers  in  oompeti- 
live  Selds  will  be  free  soon  to  dis- 
rsjs.  with  a  limited  number  of  pnb- 
iiihers,  any  |ihn.se  of  the  newspaper 
hntiness  that  requires  eonfldential 
trestment.  Highly  recommended.  Box 
0830,  Editor  t  Publisher. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ARTISTS _ 

RXPERT  PICTORIAL  airbrush  re¬ 
toucher  wants  free  lance  work.  H 
fireer.  Phone:  TK  8  8576,  New  York 

rity.  _ 

^TUATIONS  WAHTEDl^ 
_ CARTOONISTS _ 

fARTOOMST.  29,  formerly  art  di- 
rmor  wants  to  get  back  in  harness 
with  creative  work.  Experienced  in 
itTips.  sports,  editorial  and  spot  work. 
Prefer  free  lanee  work  during  fishing 
lesson  bnt  can  bp  talked  into  steady 
eioployment  with  good  offer.  Excellent 
references.  Prefer  New  York  City 
sres.  Box  9815.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

available  IMMEDIATELY.  Exper- 
irneed  circnilation  man,  age  30,  de- 
•irei  position  with  future  in  Sonth 
tilt.  Progressive,  energetic  worker. 

znd  references.  Box  9685,  Editor 

*  Publisher, 

fTROlL.t-nON  M.A.V.ACEI!  ..x|.eii- 
'■tiie  plus  knew  how  of  g.  ltiiig  results. 
Procrissive.  Ex,-ell,„t  I.ittl.  Merchiiiil 
lull  -AIlC  ntieratioiis.  I*,!  voars'  extu-ri. 
'uce  morning  and  i  veniiig.  ,\g..  :tO 
Cir  successful  ici-oril.  .Available  till 
ueys.  Uox  988.-.,  Editor  Jbihljsher. 
'IRfl-I.ATIO.N  MAN.ACEK  iige'4’.>‘ 
itcsircs  I  hange.  Expei-iein  ed  in  al’ 
Pnasi".  of  eiiciiliif'on  work  Can  fur- 
Jish  lust  of  r*‘fl  l  i’TU  t  V.  K*  plv  ]iOX 

»A>(i.  Editor  &  I’lihlisher. _ ' 

I  WANT  A  responsible  position  that 
“Vert  a  challenge.  I  can  straighten 
out  yonr  department  worries  and  bnlld 
uv*  hnsiness  economically.  18  years* 
jrperi^ce  morning  and  evening.  Age 
I*.  8nccessfnl  record.  Best  refer- 
9765.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
motor  R()rTE  ‘‘.kr~I0";RVlSl7K~  on 
wtropolitan  daily  in  Mid  West  pr.- 
'erred.  Thorougli  knowledge  and  21 
.’■"srs  experience  on  evening  paiier 
nromofon.  Excellent  c-eord  and  refer- 
I-,'-*'  .  '''■‘•'iahlc  now.  Emil  rrchb. 
s'l.i  S.  Harri.son,  Port  AV'ayne.  Ind. 


young,  single.  IJEI’ORTEK  <-riives  re 
111,', I  to  ,iew.s|,a pi'i-  work  after  6  iiioiilhs 
doing  iiolitiial  piildieily.  Availahli 
iiiiiiiediatelv.  liox  Pctll.  Editor  ,V  I’lib- 

lisli,.,-. 

AMBITIOUS  young  man  desires  all-  . 
around  experience  on  daily  or  weekly.  ; 
Single.  22.  veteran.  Brown  AB-Eng-  | 
lish.  Go  anysvhere,  but  prefer  near  , 
New-  York  metropolitan  area.  John  ! 
B.  Lawrence.  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  268. 
■South  Orange,  New  Jersey. _ 

AMBITIOUS,  Columbia  trained  man. 
23.  would  like  public  relations  or  re¬ 
porter  Job.  Presently  in  New  York 
City  but  willing  to  go  anywhere  for  | 
good  opportunity.  Formerly  with  E.  i 
L  Bernays.  Box  9753.  Editor  A  Pub- 
liuher. _  ' 

ASSOCIATE  EDI'IOU.  colleg,'  daily 
seeking  start  on  small  l  ity  |iaper.  :’>  j 
yiars  writing  on  i-cdlege  daily  :  toiieli  I 
type:  Know  jiroof-reiiding  i-odi':  drive  | 
ear:  iu-oail  eiliieHlioniil  iiai-kgroiind.  j 

Box  9S92.  Editor  A  I’lililislief. 

A  A'.A  1 1,.ABI,E  inid  Jiine  l  iiiM  i  siiy 
gradilati'.  li..A.  goveriiiin  lit .  -Seeks 
start  as  reporter  in  New  York  -New 
.lersey  area.  Plenty  eidlege  experi 
eiii'c.  Box  98H:t,  Editor  \-  I’li Idisher. 

AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE  for  news,  mag¬ 
azine,  pnbllc  relations  work,  rhetoric 
or  jonrnalism  teaching;  years 

news  experience,  4%  on  Peoria  Star; 
ail  beats,  assignments,  features,  desk. 
B.S.  in  Jonrnalism  (honors),  1942, 
B.S.  in  education  this  June;  gradnate 
research  assistant.  26.  For  clippings, 
references,  write  Miss  Hope  Angel. 
410  W.  Nevada.  Urbana,  Hlinois. 


on  midiiim  si/.e 
porter,  26.  single 
wants  eongeiiiiil 
than  liigli  salary 
I’liblislier. 

DISSATISFIED  news  editor  wants 
change.  Fully  qualified  as  managing 
editor  medium  sized  daily,  or  tele¬ 
graph,  news  editor  large  daily.  Long 
experience,  A-1  references;  unmarried, 

36.  Box  9807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISSATISFIED  with  editorial  depart¬ 
ment?  Maybe  employed,  long  experi¬ 
enced  newsdesk  man,  45,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  every  beat,  filled  every  desk  at 
one  time  or  another,  is  your  answer. 

Can  remain  liere  indefinitely  but  want 
to  train,  direct  staff  in  local  coverage. 

Well  equipped  to  do  this  or  handle 
new.s  desk.  Sober.  No  geographical 
limitations.  Maybe  I’M  your  man?  ; 

Box  984‘2.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EXTENslA’K  newspaper  writing  ix- 
perieiiee;  |>liiilography .  Daily,  w  eekly  .  | 

III-  niHga/.iiie  .s.  Bandes.  624  East  i 
Olive.  Long  Beai  h.  New  Vork. 

FARM  HEI’ORTl.NO.  editing.  12  years  | 
weekly,  daily,  farm  magazine.  Want 
strictly  agrieiiltiiral  reporting,  farm 
features  on  daily.  8i7u.  .Age  :12.  Box 
986."».  Editor  I’lihlislier. 

GRADUATE  top  Journalism  school 
now  working  for  M.A.  desires  Job  with 
California  daily,  preferably  near  Lot 
.Vngeles  Much  experience  in  features, 
reporting,  editing.  Csn  supply  qnsli- 
fieations,  top  references  and  exsmples 
of  work  on  request.  Box  9785,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

HARD  WORK  CAN’T  SCARE  ME.  , 

I’m  22.  a  Jonrnalism  gradnate,  en-  ] 
tbusiastic  about  the  writing  game.  i 
Eager  for  a  start  on  an  East  coast  ; 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Have  had  I 
reportorial,  editorial  and  production  ' 
experience  on  University-town  AP  ' 
morning  daily.  Expert  B.A.  in  Jnne  | 
from  State  University  of  Iowa.  For 
additional  information  contact  me —  |  pmenc 
Saninel  Gottesfeld.  News  Editor.  Daily  I  j 
towan,  Iowa  City.  Iowa  . 


lull 


w.s  edill 
I’llblisle 


ks 


.•sOLTHER-NER,  24.  Iiiimerly 
|■(litlll•.  now  sports  iditoi;  Iwosla 
doily;  radio  exper.i'Oei-.  \A  i 
stalv  di-sk  spill  or  radio  in 

shill.  Box  ‘ts.'>2,  Ediioi-  A- _ 

TOl’  Fliglit  all  aroiiod  m  w  spapi-rmiio. 
:!.j.  lo  ws  ads.  good  reeord.  Bill  1-iyi  . 

I  ’liiitoo.  Oklahoma. _ _ _  ,  _ . 

VETERAN  with  27  y  e-xpiiieio. 

oil  iial ioiially- known  dailies^  wants  lo 
li'UVf  loihlie  relations  job.  \A  ell-l  raiio-d 
in  foreigu  alYaii’s.  espi  rially  Euriipi'. 
Considered  authority  on  typogr.iphy 
and  readaliility.  (iuod.  elear  wrilir. 
Do  you  need  iditiir,  iiianagiog  ediloi. 
assistant  ME.  editorial  wi-iti  r  ni  lows 
analyst  f  Available  imiiiediati  ly  Box 

9881.  Editor  A-  Puhlishei. _ 

VETER. AN  with  high  siliool 
and  i-ollege  writing  ixpi-rii-io- 
joli  oil  poldii  atioii  pri  fi  raldy  in  -M-w 
Vork  mi  ti  opolitaii  area.  I’resi  ol  .y 
working  for  large  New  A  ork  papi  v 

Box  9868.  Kdilor  A  I’liblisln  r.  _ 

WANT  BETTER  hasi  hall  .  ovi  iag.-  : 
H.  ri-  s  y  onr  eliaoei  .  Sports  w  riter  no 
large  afteniiioo  daily  d*  sires  ehaoge. 
Baseh.ill  specialty.  Coot  riliiilor  lo  oa- 
tioiial  iiiagaziiies.  .Any  reeoiooieoda- 
tioiis  available.  Colli  ge  graduate,  ooir 
ried  29  Ti-efer  West  t  oa-t  or  .New 
Vork.  Write  :!6  Myrt’.e  Apts..  I  liar 

lotle.  North  Caroliiia. _ _ 

WAN^  news  beat  on  Western  daily 
23.  single.  SDX.  7  years  circulation 
work  Detroit  Free  Press.  Reported 
for  Michigan  weekly.  Jonrnaliam 
j^raduate,  available  July  1.  Box  ®7T1, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  woman  with  magaiine  experi¬ 
ence  features,  interviews,  captions,  re¬ 
write,  reviews,  wants  reporting  on 
small  town  paper.  Box  9841,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 


AVAILABLE 

Successful  managing  editor  of  import¬ 
ant  afternoon  daily  in  75,000  city 
wants  to  change  Jobs  at  once,  dne 
to  uniisnal  circumstances.  This  man 
IS  41.  well-educated  and  highly-experi¬ 
enced  craftsman  with  gilt-edge  refer¬ 
ences,  inelnding  present  publisher. 
Not  an  "nntlandishly”  high  priced 
fellow  bnt  one  who  is  more  intereited 
in  locating  permanently  in  small  or 
medium  city  in  Sonth  or  middle  weet. 
He  is  Baptist,  civic  minded,  non- 
drinker  of  good  appearance  and  per¬ 
sonality  He  will  come  to  yoo  on  a 
month’s  trial,  if  yonr  proposition  anits 
him  For  details  write: 

’’Editor’s  Agent”  2631  Con¬ 
necticut  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington, 

D.  0. 


I  WILL  WORK  FREE  , 

One  week  to  prove  ability  as  alert.  I 
energetic  news  gatherer.  Knowledge 
of  daily,  weekly  jonrnalism.  ad.  bnai-  ' 
ness  methods.  A.B  in  jonrnaliim.  ' 
single.  26.  Prefer  Midwest.  Available  . 
June  1.  Box  9818.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VDTNG  sl*()KT^W.KTrKR:  gradual.' 
i-olli-ge  Jiim-;  will  go  anywh.re:  .x 
jis  >iK»**l’**  Kdilor  Colh'tf*’ 
D»Mir*s  postilion  with  *ippor- 
tunity  for  advan**«‘ni**»f- 
Kdilor  A:  Publish*  r. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Practical  knowledge  and  experience  in 


LET’S  FACE  ITI  Cau’t  get  job  sans  |  modem  newspaper  pr^uction.  Temper- 


(’.ALIFOKNl.A  iiativc.  juuriisliMii  griiil.. 
25.  seeks  Job  Los  Angeles  area.  Year 
on  midwest  daily;  courts  desk,  mske- 
iin  Available  mid-June,  G  J  Brown. 
512  S!o,  Fifth.  Ooliimliia.  Mn 

CHURCH  EDITOR  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  interested  in  making  new 
connection  on  or  about  September  I 
Would  prefer  reorganizing  church  news 
setup.  Ten  years’  experience  Box  | 
9804.  Editor  A  Publisher _  | 


experience,  can’t  get  ’sperience  sans  1 
Job.  gal  recent  B.S.  Jonrn-anytbing 
creative.  New  York  City  only — Box  A 
467  West  57  St,,  New  York  City.  : 

NEWSMAN,  39,  fully  experienced  as  | 
small  daily  ME.  editorial  writer,  seeks  ; 
connection  with  future.  Write  Box  j 
9803.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDI’TOR  priie-winning  small 
Southern  paper  likes  San  Francisco 
ares,  seeks  writing  spot  on  peninsnis 
or  bay  area  paper.  Gladly  fn*--,  so 
.sample  copies,  references.  Sine  v.* 
$60  week.  Box  9779,  Edito'  n 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  354  years’  experience 
on  general  assignments,  police,  politi¬ 
cal  beata.  Have  also  done  desk  work 
and  makeup.  Single,  24,  Go  anywhere. 
Box  9836.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  editor  or  telegraph  editor;  10 
years’  experience  with  newspapers  and 
AP:  College  grad.,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  9689.  Editor  A  Pnhlisber 

rOIyLEOE  graduate.  ‘>2.  ev|MTieiic.'.l 
AI’  and  i-ditor.  weekly  new-paper.  ile 
sires  coiini’etioii  witli  iiieiliiim  cireiila 
tioii  daily  in  editorial  or  reportorial 
eapai'ily.  Box  9894.  Kdilor  A-  I’lih 
lisher. _ 

rOLUMlil.A  jourualisiii  graduate  in 
June  wants  editorial  job  on  medium- 
sized  daily  in  Midwest.  Two  siiiuiiiers 
experience.  No  groove  as  yet.  adept 
at  news,  features,  sports,  editorials. 
Box  9846.  Editor  A  I’libli'Tier. 


REPORTER-feature  writer,  unfortun¬ 
ately  female  bnt  otherwise  able; 
year’s  experience  sizeable  midwestern  ; 
daily,  also  New  York  publicity,  editing  i  I',"”'' 
experience:  MS  Jonrnalism;  east,  mid¬ 
west  papers  preferred.  Box  9778,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  82,  available  Jnne  for 
California  daily.  Eligible  G.I.  train¬ 
ing.  Prewar  police  beat,  combat  re¬ 
porter,  college  copy  editor,  B.B.A.  in 
Journalism,  re-writea,  Loe  Angelea 
Timi-s  proofroom.  Box  9557,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPARKLING  COPY,  clips  available. 

Courts,  city  council,  welfare,  educa¬ 
tion.  politics,  labor,  police.  Young 
woman,  4  years’  experience.  M.S. 
Jonrnalism,  B.A.  economics.  Person¬ 
able.  Box  9784.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ate,  married,  union.  Will  leave  UnUed 
States  If  attractive.  Box  9707,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnblisher.  _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Also  labor- 
atory  technician,  wants  Job  on  a 
newspaper  nsing  only  one  photogra¬ 
pher.  Plenty  experience,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Complete  equipment.  Salary  sec- 
ondary.  Box  9819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PHOTOGRAPHER  not  G.I..  IS 

years’  experience  news-publicity.  Box 

9762.  Editor  A  Publisher  _ 

I  WKITER-PHotOGRAI’IIER  27.  Iiiue 
I  graiiiiiil.-  B.A  j..iiiiiali'ni  Exp.  ri.iir.d 
I  Spffd  Gmidiic  Htiil  Kolbi.  Army  ciiin- 
I  hut  idiotograidii  r.  iiiaiiiiging  .'ilitnr  rc>l 
legt-  pictlli-f  lliagHziiie.  know  i-alillnii 
writing,  tyinigi-aphy.  idiiiiuiiig  pirtiire 
stnrii'.  lav-iiul.  Want-  |pn'itoiii  as 
T’loitn  Eilitor.  .Iail>  or  Siiioliiy  siipplf 
iiifiit  Int.-n-'t.  d  only  in  pnigre.ssive 
with  anipb'  bildgi-t  for 
planiod  pliolo  loviragi  libaa,  drive, 
porsoiiaiitv.  ambition.  I’l-cfer  targe 
Inwii  Miil-ov't  or  Ea'I,  Box  98.-.I),  Edi¬ 
tor  A  I’liblislier. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— PROMOTION 


VOT.Nii  (291. 

niHiiHiTi-i 
St-eks  fi»‘U 

or  neW'ip;i|M*r 
dir 

spiM-inl  tuitl*  t** 

K.o\  Kdir 


salt* 


pr*» 


rurr»’Mt  ly  **111  ploy  ♦m1. 
iMiiy  liofik. 
tidi'vltir.  Thonm^lily 
mail,  diri’ct 
Will  rrav»*l.  Writ** 
A:  l*ai*li>h**r. 


SVOHTS  WKITKK.  2.7.  sir 

*’XC*'ll»'iit  r*'f»*r4*n*-fs.  rf|: 

cDlnniiiiHt.  all  *.port'*i 
Killfor  A:  I’liMi**!!*  r. 


i**,  vt'ffran. 
•tin;;.  f**H- 

!s*»\ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


IM  I’.LIt  RELATIONS.  All  media.  For 
two  year'  aiileil  in  piiblielzillg  sue- 
p-e"fiil  'late  hnil'ing  program.  6  years 
j  geii-'tal  journalism  e\ pp-rleiiee.  Now 
'  ;i;i.  Box  9aT7,  Edit'O'  ,y  I’iiidi'her. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AT  THE  end  of  this  month  the 
tenth  year  of  operation  for 
the  Nieman  Foundation  will  be 
completed  and  122  journalists. 
4  of  them  women,  will  have 
benefitted  from  a  year  at  Har¬ 
vard  as  Nieman  Fellows. 

The  Lucius  W.  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowships  were  founded  in  1937 
by  a  bequest  of  about  SI. 400.000 
from  Mrs.  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman 
in  memory  of  her  husband, 
founder  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  money  was  given  with¬ 
out  strings,  the  only  stipulation 
was  that  it  be  used  "to  elevate 
the  standards  of  journalism  in 
the  United  States  and  educate 
persons  deemed  especially  quali¬ 
fied  for  journalism."  It  was  the 
idea  of  Harvard's  president. 
James  B.  Conant,  to  establish 
the  Fellowships  and  bring  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  for  a  year  of  independ¬ 
ent  study. 

The  first  group  of  nine  news¬ 
papermen  arrived  in  Cambridge 
in  the  Fall  of  1938.  Since  then 
average  of  12  journalists 


resources  of  the  University  are 
all  combined  to  serve  what  is 
essentially  a  process  of  self- 
education. 


from  newspapers,  magazines  and 
radio,  have  studied  there  each 
year  on  leaves  of  absence  from 
their  employers  and  on  stipends 
from  the  Foundation  approxi¬ 
mating  their  former  salaries. 
Eleven  will  complete  their  year 
this  month. 

At  that  time  a  dozen  editors, 
publishers,  and  correspondents 
will  spend  the  week-end  of  May 
29-30  at  Harvard  on  invitation  of 
President  Conant  to  review  the 
record  and  make  a  candid  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  first  decade. 

«  O  * 

THREE  hundred  and  nine  jour¬ 
nalists  applied  for  Fellow¬ 
ships  the  first  year.  Applicants 
have  averaged  between  100  and 
IM  per  year  since  then.  They 
had  to  have  three  years  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  experience  to  qualif.v. 
No  specific  requirements  as  to 
formal  education  were  needed. 
In  selecting  the  Fellows,  import¬ 
ance  is  given  to  the  use  the  ap 
piicant  proposes  to  make  of  a 
year  at  the  University.  "He 
should  clearly  indicate  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  work.”  states  the  bro¬ 
chure. 

If  he  was  selected,  the  whole 
field  of  instruction  at  Harvard 
was  opened  to  the  Fellow.  He 
could  take  courses  in  any  de¬ 
partment  or  school  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  No  technical  courses  in 
journalism  are  offered,  nor  are 
special  courses  of  study  estab¬ 
lished  for  Fellows.  The  purpose 
of  the  Fellowships  is  not  to 
give  technical  training  in  jour 
nalism  but  rather  to  enable  the 
Fellows  to  increase  their  com 
petence  in  subjects  with  which 
they  have  to  deal  as  writers  or 
editors. 

Fellows  are  not  registered  as 
candidates  for  any  degree.  Tak¬ 
ing  of  examinations  is  optional. 
The  lectures  selected  and  class¬ 
es  attended  are  conceived  mere¬ 
ly  as  contributory  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  plan  of  work  in  which  lec¬ 
tures.  seminars,  private  reading, 
informal  discussion  with  teach¬ 
ers  and  fellow-students,  and  the 
use  of  the  libraries  and  other 


WHAT  of  the  122  who  have 
been  chosen  as  Fellows? 
They  have  come  from  35 
states;  25  from  the  South.  24 
from  the  West.  20  from  quite 
small  papers  including  a  few 
weeklies.  Two  have  come  from 
radio.  17  from  wire  services.  6 
from  news  magazines  and  97 
from  newspapers. 

There  is  an  age  limit  of  40. 
The  Fellows  have  averaged  32 
years.  They  ranged  from  24  to 
40. 

Fifty  nine  of  them  were  staff 
reporters.  16  were  specialized 
reporters  <  6  in  labor.  5  in  poli¬ 
tics.  5  in  science*.  24  editors 
<  city  editor.  Sunday  editor, 
managing  editor,  including  11 
editors  or  publshers  of  small 
papers).  7  editorial  writers.  6 
copy  desk  men  and  9  foreign 
correspondents. 

Two-thirds  or  81  were  col¬ 
lege  graduates  and  8  had  mas¬ 
ter's  degrees.  Twenty-four  had 
attended  some  college  but  never 
finished.  Seventeen  had  no  col¬ 
lege  experience. 

According  to  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
one  of  the  first  Nieman  Fellows 
and  now  Curator  of  the  Nieman 
Foundation;  "In  the  nature  of 
newspaper  work  the  men  who 
had  proved  their  journalistic 
quality  without  college  degrees 
had  learned  to  do  purposeful 
reading  and  research  and  to  ab¬ 
sorb  information  and  ideas.  It 
has  proved  nearly  impossible 
to  tell  the  college  graduates 
from  the  non-graduates  among 
Nieman  Fellows,  and  some  of 
the  men  who  have  made  the 
most  indelible  impression  upon 
Harvard  had  never  finished 
high  school." 

The  Fellows  have  distributed 
their  work  over  154  courses  in 
the  college  and  graduate  schools. 
The  largest  number  (30)  have 
found  their  major  interest  in 
American  history,  next  largest 
number  (21)  in  international 
affairs,  third  largest  (19)  in 
economics  including  8  whose 
concern  was  chiefly  with  labor. 
Regional  studies  have  occupied 
13.  most  of  them  Southerners 
.seeking  answers  to  the  particu¬ 
lar  social  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  South.  Government, 
national  to  municipal,  proved 
the  chief  interest  to  1().  city 
planning  of  5.  Six  specialized 
in  science.  2  in  sociology.  2  in 
agriculture  and  one  in  housing. 

Louis  Lyons,  in  a  pamphlet 
this  winter,  stated,  "the  other 
dozen  defy  classification.  Some 
have  ranged  pretty  well  through 
the  college  catalogue.  But  with 
minor  excursions  into  literature, 
philosophy,  psychology  and  the 
arts.  most,  as  would  be  expected 
from  their  necessary  concern 
with  public  affairs,  have  cen¬ 
tered  their  work  in  history,  gov 
ernment  and  economics." 

»  ■»  O 

WHAT  has  happened  to  the  111 
Fellows  prior  to  this  year's 
group? 


Forty-one  are  employed  on 
the  same  paper  as  before  their 
Fellowships — most  of  them  in 
more  responsible  positions;  43 
have  jobs  elsewhere  in  jour¬ 
nalism;  25  are  in  other  employ¬ 
ment  such  as  professors  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  public  relations.  State 
Department,  Army  Intelligence, 
advertising,  magazine  writers 
and  authors. 

Lyons  has  written  a  book. 
"The  Nieman  Fellows  Report; 
An  Account  of  An  Educational 
Experiment  in  its  Tenth  Year." 
soon  to  come  from  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  in  which  he  tab¬ 
ulates  the  Nieman  Fellows, 
where  they  came  from  and 
what  jobs  they  now  hold.  The 
changes  are  too  numerous  to 
report  here.  The  book  presents 
an  expert  description  of  what 
the  Fellowships  are  and  how 
they  have  been  used  by  the  men 
selected.  It  also  offers  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  many  Fellows  on 
their  year  at  Harvard  and  the 
use  they  made  of  it. 

The  annual  budget  of  the 
Foundation  is  about  $56,000. 
During  the  last  year  about  two- 
thirds.  or  $35,000.  went  for  sti¬ 
pends  to  11  Fellows,  three  of 
them  supplemented  by  GI  funds. 
Another  $3,200  went  for  tuition 
of  8  Fellows,  the  other  3  paid 
for  by  GI  funds. 

Unfortunately,  inflation  has 
cut  down  the  number  of  Fel¬ 
lows  that  can  be  accommodated 
each  year.  Increases  in  all 
costs,  including  salaries  ( which 
also  means  the  salaries  or  sti¬ 
pends  paid  to  the  Fellow’s),  have 
reduced  the  number  of  Fellow¬ 
ships  that  can  be  financed  from 
12-14  prewar  to  10  or  11  post¬ 
war  and  even  this  number  is 
possible  only  because  three  Fel¬ 
lows  are  now  paid  in  part  by 
GI  funds  as  veterans.  When  the 
period  of  GI  subsidy  ends,  the 
number  of  Fellowships  per  year 
may  be  further  reduced  to  8 
or  10. 

The  present  ceiling  on  a  sti¬ 
pend  is  $110  a  week.  This  is 
exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax.  About  half  the  present 
Fellows  are  at  the  ceiling. 

Only  by  turning  to  younger 
men  or  smaller  papers  where 
salaries  are  lower  can  average 
stipends  be  reduced  so  as  to 
maintain  a  dozen  Fellowships 
on  the  present  plan  of  keeping 
stipends  s))fficient  to  match  sal¬ 
aries. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  course  will  be  followed  in 
the  future  or  whether  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Fellowships  will  be  re¬ 
duced  enabling  the  Foundation 
to  draw  a  cross-section  of  men 
from  large  and  small  papers  as 
in  the  past. 


Harwell 


Harwell  Back 
As  Editor- VP 
In  Nashville 

Nashville.  Tenn.  —  Silliman 
Evans,  president-publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Coleman  A.  Harwell.  Nashville, 
as  editor  and  vicepresident  of 
the  paper. 

Harwell,  formerly  was  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Tennessean.  He 
was  granted  a  military  leave 
during  World  War  II  and  on  his 
return  from  duty  overseas  in 
1945  resigned  to  become  asso 
dated  with  his  brother.  Robert 
E.  Harwell,  in  the  mercantile 
business. 

His  resignation  was  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  his  father. 
S.  K.  Harwell.  Sr.,  and  a  brother. 
Sam  Harwell.  Jr.,  within  a  pe 
riod  of  a  few  months  while 
Coleman  Harwell  was  overseas. 

Evans  also  announced  that 
John  H.  Nye.  for  many  years  as 
sociate  editor,  who  has  in  recent 
years  served  as  executive  edi 
tor.  will  resume  his  full  duties 
as  as'iociate  editor. 

■ 

Author  Protests 
Ban  on  Advertising 

"It  often  happens  that  we 
turn  down  ads  without  giving 
a  reason,  or  making  other  com¬ 
ment  on  it,"  said  Harold  Hall, 
business  manager.  New  York 
Times. 

His  reference  was  to  the  claim 
for  Fairplay  Publishers.  New 
York  City,  that  the  Times'  re¬ 
fusal  to  publish  a  particular  ad 
was  "moved  by  political  and 
ideological  hostility." 

The  advertising  was  for  a 
book.  "Bases  &  Empire.”  by 
George  Marion.  The  author  has 
sent  a  letter  of  protest  to  Trygve 
Lie  of  the  United  Nations.  No 
reason  was  given  for  choosing 
United  Nations  for  this  purpose 

The  Fairplay  Publishers 
claims  were  printed  in  the 
Daily  Worker. 


There  are  two  sides  to  a 
few  questions  but  factual 
data  can  have  but  ONE 
side  ^  the  indisputably 
correct  answer.  The  Has- 
kin  Information  Service* 
Washington*  D.  C.,  is  a 
traditional  source  of  re* 
liable  information.  It  is 
at  the  very  source  of 
hard*to*locate  data. 


Year  after  year*  news* 
papers  renew  their  con* 
tracts  for  The  Haskin 
Service.  Why?  Unflaf* 
sing  reader  interest. 


The  Miami  Herald 
(March  21,  1947, 

M- 162,793;  S-1BS,BS11 
has  renewed  its  contract 
for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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In  case  of  emergency — call  Goss!  .  .  .  But  it’s  not  wise 
to  wait  till  the  last  minute — if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Try  to  antici¬ 
pate  your  repair  and  replacement  needs  in  advance  so  that  Goss  service 
men  and  materials  can  be  on  the  job  at  an  opportune  time.  It  is  highly 
recommended  that  you  refer  all  your  service  problems  to  Goss  and 
use  only  standard  parts  on  all  models  of  Goss  and  Duplex  presses.  Proper 
maintenance  will  enable  you  to  keep  your  presses  running  at  peak 
efficiency  without  costly  interruptions.  Refer  to  the  new  Goss  Service 
Bulletin;  it  contains  detailed  instructions  for  obtaining  service  on  both 
Goss  and  Duplex  equipment. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1S35  SOUTH  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 

• 

DUPLiX  DIVISION,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 
GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO..  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


Printed  in  U.  3.  A 
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Successful  Merchandising  — No.  3 


1  jrJSi/FSiMH 

The  Friendly  Southern  Pacific 

FINDS  FRIENDS  ..  . 


Southern  Pacific  has  plenty  to  sell  in  Houston. 

S.  P.  lines  radiate  from  Houston  in  all  directions. 
South  to  Galveston  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  down  to 
Gorpns  Christi  and  the  cities  of  the  “Magic  Valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande.”  North  to  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  East 
to  old  New  Orleans.  And  West  to  Austin,  the  State 
Capital.  Houston,  of  course,  is  on  the  famed  Sunset 
Route  to  California. 


21,656  lines  of  ad\ertising  carried  the  message  of  the 
friendly  Southern  Pacific  to  Houston  Press  readers. 
M’hat  better  recognition  of  the  “travel-mindedness”  of 
The  Houston  Press  Market? 

It  pa\  s  to  tell  vour  story  . . . 

. . .  IN  The  Houston  Press 


W'ith  such  facilities,  and  in  such  a  market  as  Houston, 
the  friendly  Southern  Pacific  misses  no  bets.  Last  year 


SCRI PPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 

COLUMBUS  .  .  . 

a  a  CffURA 

CLEVELAND  .  . 

CINCINNATI  .  .  . 

PITTSBURGH  .  . 

KENTUCKY  .... 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CoWngfon  wdWon, 

C/ncinrwfi  Posf 

INDIANAPOLIS  . 

KNOXVILLE  .  .  .  . 
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DENVER . Kocky  Ml.  N«wi 

BIRMINGHAM  . fast 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commtrciol  Appeal 
MEMPHIS  .....  Pw$-Scimilar 
WASHINGTON  . Newt 


EVANSVILLE . Preti 

HOUSTON . Prtu 
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AL8UOUERQUE . TrOxint 
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